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FOREWORD 


UR swift-moving manner of living leaves most of us 
in the United States little time and less energy for 
national self-reflection. Yet it is our consciousness of be- 
ing a nation that makes it possible for our hundred million 
and more people to live together in peace. A thorough- 
going discussion of the many phases of this successful 
“living-together” is beyond the scope-of any one volume. 
Accordingly a number of educators and authors are pre- 
senting the story of American nationalism in separate 
volumes, each dealing with particular aspects, but all 
contributing to produce a well-rounded body of literature 
embracing this vital subject. 

In this introductory volume Professor Abbott discusses 
the situation in which the United States, as well as the 
world at large, finds itself. He reviews and assesses the 
various schools of social and political thought which de- 
mand our attention; and he defines the principles not 
only of “Americanism”, but of sound society in general, 
which have been, and are being, attacked so bitterly by 
the subversive elements. 


HENRY BASS HALL, 
General Editor. 
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PREFACE 


T is perhaps natural for one who has long been interested 
in the subject of revolution to view with more than 
passing concern the expression of that spirit in his own 
time. The following chapters are an effort to consider 
and evaluate those movements of the present day which 
look to a change in the organization of government and 
society by whatever means; especially those which are 
in one way or another, consciously or unconsciously, 
revolutionary. 

It may be proper to add that these chapters do not 
profess that everything is right in this best possible of all 
possible worlds. They do not oppose change. They recog- 
nize that change to meet altering conditions is inevitable 
and proper. But they do not believe that all the changes 
now proposed, much less the methods used to advance 
certain causes, are wise, or desirable, or salutary, or prac- 
ticable. They do not believe that either revelation or 
revolution are cures for the ills of society, or that there is 
a panacea for those ills. They do not believe that any 
sudden, automatic, or miraculous solution of the social 
problem is possible. They do believe that the process of 
remodelling society is under way; that there is some good 
in some of the remedies proposed, and that they are being 
applied as rapidly as is consistent with the safe and ordered 
evolution of social and political change; that most men are 
aware that change is necessary and that it is being brought 
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about; and that the apostles of revolution are hindering 
rather than helping the cause which they profess to serve. 

Yet in view of the widespread movement to discredit the 
efforts to better society by reform, and to urge extreme 
measures as the only salvation of the world, it seems worth 
while to examine the phenomena which confront us, the 
position and the claims of the parties to this great contro- 
versy. This volume is not the valedictory of a defeated or 
of a defeatist cause. It is neither an apology nor a defence 
of all things as they are. If it challenges the pretensions of 
some schools which profess to hold the only true social 
faith, it does not, like them, profess its own infallibility. 
If it opposes those subversive movements which under 
various guises seek to overthrow existing institutions by 
undermining confidence in them, it does so in the belief 
that these activities offer no serious promise of construc- 
tive betterment. If it opposes still more vigorously those 
purely destructive schools which find nothing good in the 
present situation and offer nothing to take its place, it 
may be pardoned for refusing to believe that salvation 
can come by such means. It proposes to discuss them as 
frankly as they have discussed democracy. 

This volume, then, is an attempt to evaluate the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves; the problems which con- 
front us; the challenge to our principles and practices; the 
claims of various prophets and their doctrines to consider- 
ation; and the reasons for the faiths which are still held by 
the great majority of people. It does not profess to be 
final or exhaustive. It may be hoped that it will not prove 
exhausting; and if the author’s purpose is even approxi- 
mately achieved, it may prove of some interest to the 
average man, for whom it was written, by one of them. 

Though these pages were written before the recent 
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elections in Great Britain and the United States, those 
elections have given new point to many of the opinions 
here set forth. The results of those elections have been 
a blow to the subversive elements, but it is already ap- 
parent that they will continue their efforts to undermine 
what they have failed to overthrow, and it becomes the 
more important to understand the doctrines and practices 
of both sides of the great controversy over the organiza- 
tion and direction of society and government. We heard 
much in that controversy of the “vote of protest” of the 
minority. But it is evident that no small proportion of 
the vote of the majority was no less a vote of protest 
against what it conceived to be the attack of that minority 
upon the principles of sound government. And it may be 
assumed that this majority protest will be at least as per- 
manent as that of the minority. 


WILBUR C. ABBOTT. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


January 1, 1925 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Wuat Is tue Unitep States? 
1. 


S one looks at this vast and complicated structure 
which we call the United States of America, one 
must be impressed not only with its wealth and power, 
but with its meaning and its place in the world. Its 
enormous territory, its huge, complex, and rapidly in- 
creasing population, its tremendous energy, its infinite 
possibilities, offer the greatest hope and the greatest 
problem in the world to-day. For this “gigantic daughter 
of the West” is no collection of “tired men”, no “weary 
Titan struggling toward his goal” as Europe and England 
have been respectively described. It is still relatively a 
new country in many senses. It still hopes all things, 
believes all things possible; it still endures many things 
which have seemed intolerable to older communities. 
To not a few Europeans it seems about to take over the 
leadership of the world from the exhausted spirits who 
have so long borne the burden of civilization. 

Like many other States, it is at the present moment 
in an important, if not a critical, stage of its develop- 
ment. As in many other countries there is a sharp clash 
of opinion on nearly every phase of national life, political, 
social, intellectual, even spiritual. The United States, 
like the rest of the world, partakes of the spirit of doubt, 
of disillusionment, of hope and eager anticipation, which 
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has followed the war. Great questions are raised, great 
problems propounded, as to the meaning, the purpose, 
the value, of nearly every institution, nearly every 
practice, nearly every ideal of politics and society. A 
huge controversy rages throughout the world over the 
fundamental issues of human life, public and private, 
economic and intellectual, material and spiritual. In it 
the United States takes its part; from it the United 
States, like other nations, and perhaps in even greater 
measure, will evolve new solutions for old problems both 
national and international. 

To many this threat of the break-up of an old and 
established order is a disturbing sign. It seems to por- 
tend the end of all things. Some look forward to the 
end of the world, politically speaking. Some anticipate 
the millennium. The great majority are probably unwill- 
ing to face either of these catastrophes, if they can be 
avoided. They are only less afraid of Utopia than they 
are of doomsday, and they see no reason to embrace 
either alternative. There are some who are unwilling to 
face change of-any sort. There are others who — to 
paraphrase Hamlet — exclaim: 


The times are out of joint; oh, what delight, 
That I was born in time to set them right. 


Yet this great concern over why we are here, and for 
what purpose; this passion for making things better, 
however absurd some of its manifestations, however pre- 
posterous some of its programmes, is, in many ways, a 
healthy sign. It shows that we are still alive; that we 
have an active interest in the life we live; that we are 
eager to find out what it is like, and what it should be 
like; that we are seeking the better part. It is perhaps 
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as well that it should evoke so many different views, 
however ridiculous some of them are. Men thinking 
freely will think differently — and produce a considerable 
disturbance in that process, which serves, at least, to 
call attention to the questions at issue. 

There is, indeed, one difficulty. We are told that in a 
multitude of counsellors there is safety; and in that com- 
fortable assurance many are quite content to believe that 
all opinions are equally good. But we are also told, on 
equal authority, that there are those who darken counsel 
without knowledge; and that there are counsellors of evil 
as well as of good. It behooves us therefore, in such a 
time as this, to consider the doctrines offered to us care- 
fully, rather than to accept them uncritically; to choose 
what seems to be sound, and to reject what seems unsound; 
to prove all things, and hold fast to that which is good. 
To that end, then, we may address ourselves. 


a 


To establish the true basis of any discussion it is 
necessary, first of all, to define what we mean by the 
words we use; for all conclusions ultimately depend 
largely upon definition. We may begin, then, by in- 
quiring what is the United States of America? To 
many that question will seem superfluous, if not absurd. 
The fact that it is asked at all may seem so ridiculous, the 
answer may seem so obvious, that it is necessary to ob- 
serve that this is not only the fundamental problem before 
us, but that there is the widest divergence of opinion on 
this apparently simple subject. 

It is, externally, the territory and the population under 
the government of the United States. But it is at once 
much more and much less than that. To some it is the 
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land which their forefathers founded or to which they 
emigrated, for which they fought and died. It is not only 
the government which they set up; it is the living heri- 
tage of the past strengthened and enriched by each gen- 
eration; it is the great historical development of social, 
political, economic, intellectual, religious forces which 
has created this Republic. To some it is the place where 
they find refuge from famine and persecution. To some 
it is merely the place in which they live, or to which 
they aspire to go, to make their living, and, if possible, 
their fortunes. To many it is the best place in the 
world in which to get a job at the highest wages now 
obtainable. 

Besides these, or growing out of them, there are two 
opinions as to what the United States is, which are of 
more immediate importance. The one is that it is the 
product of statesmanship and citizenship of the past three 
hundred years, with a political and social character of its 
own; the other is that it is a “melting-pot” not only of 
races but of principles of government and society, whose 
character and direction, to say nothing of its form of gov- 
ernment, are yet to be determined, if and when these in- 
finitely different elements are fused into one; that it is a 
blank sheet upon which remains to be written its true 
character; that it is an experiment-station for the con- 
venience of political theorists. 

Behind these lies the question which inspires this 
divergence of opinion. Is the United States merely a 
“dumping-ground”’ for Europe; has it always been that; 
are all its inhabitants, early and late-comers alike, mere 
“Immigrants”; has it been made by “foreigners”; has 
each wave of population as it came along impressed its 
character and its views on the republic so that what we 
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have is merely a composite compromise; or has the 
United States a personality and a philosophy of its own? 

From this derives a great problem. Shall the latest 
comers into this society determine the character of the 
country and its government in accordance with their own 
desires; or shall they submit to the ideals and practices 
which they find? Shall they be assimilated into the body 
social and politic which they enter, or shall they remodel 
that organism to suit their own ideas and convenience? 

Put in such blunt form, there are not many of those 
who have been born in this country, or who have ac- 
cepted the terms of its citizenship, who would not reject 
this question at once. Despite everything, the enormous 
majority of the people in the United States accept and 
are ready to support the principles of what they know as 
“Americanism.” Yet that word has been, and is being, 
so much abused; it has been prostituted to such base 
uses; it has been invoked in so many bad and selfish 
causes by individuals and groups interested only in the 
furtherance of their own aims and ambitions; it has been 
so common to denounce everything which thwarts their 
desires as ““un-American” — especially by those who de- 
sire to escape assimilation — that it is likely to become as 
unacceptable as it was once worshipped. It may even 
suffer the same fate as ‘“‘Puritanism” which is now held 
responsible for most of the ills of our society — both for 
the restrictive laws which regulate our lives, and for the 
license which is described as a “reaction against Puri- 
tanical legislation.” 

What, then, is the United States of America? It is 
that country which was settled in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries by men and women, chiefly from the 
British Isles, seeking freedom and their fortunes in the 
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New World, and bringing with them their mode of life, 
their customs and traditions, their laws and systems of 
government, their language and their habits of thought. 
They were reinforced by other elements, Irish, Dutch, 
French, German, in lesser numbers, accepting those 
standards of life and conduct, and that system of laws 
and government. 

From these in course of time developed a new tradition, 
still based on English origins, but differing from that of 
the mother-country in certain particulars, chiefly due to 
the pioneer spirit which made for independence. From 
that mother-country this people were separated by the 
American Revolution, they founded a new nation and 
they set up for themselves a new form of government. 
That government, like the language, laws, habits, cus- 
toms, traditions, of the people, remained fundamentally 
English; but to the political philosophy and practice of 
the world, and in no small measure to its social standards 
and conceptions, it added elements of its own. They 
were embodied in the Constitution of the United States 
whose preamble noted that it was established to “‘form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty.” 
In accordance with the principles and provisions of that 
constitution a framework of government was established; 
executive, legislative and judicial institutions set up, both 
state and national; and political life begun under these 
new conditions. 

Thus equipped, the new society set forth upon its his- 
tory. Its numbers were increased by births and by im- 
migration. Its boundaries were enlarged by those sturdy 
pioneers who pushed forward against the opposition of 
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the savages and the wilderness. It fought a great civil 
war to preserve its unity, and eradicated slavery. It 
amended its constitution, but slightly, to meet the new 
conditions of its development. In pursuit of the purposes 
to which its existence was devoted, it entered upon a 
career of education such as the world had seldom if ever 
seen, and it added to this a philanthropy both at home 
and abroad of almost incredible generosity. It raised the 
standards of life. It became rich and powerful. It bred 
great men, and it came to take a leading part in the 
world’s affairs. 

But it forsook neither its original language, its tradi- 
tions, its laws, nor its customs. It became, it is true, 
different from England; yet while the English regretted 
that it was not English enough, other peoples resented its 
being too English. It had its great problems and its 
great trials. European observers continually prophesied 
its failure, and were continually disappointed in their 
predictions. It made its great mistakes. But, strength- 
ened and modified by the increasing millions which sought 
its shores in a migration unparalleled since the folk- 
wanderings which settled Europe, it remained, in essence, 
what its founders intended that it should become; and, 
on the whole, it carried out its purpose with vigor and 
success. Throughout it descended neither to autocracy 
nor to anarchy, but remained, in so far as any State may | 
be, a government of the people, by the people and for the 
people. It has now the oldest constitution of its kind in 
the world, a constitution which has been the model of 
many States since, and, with all its changes, it has suffered 
less constitutional change during the past century and 
more than any existing State. With all its faults and de- 
ficiencies, it may be regarded, therefore, as having met 
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not only the hopes of its founders but the needs and wishes 
of its people in accordance with the principles upon which 
it was established. 

What are those principles? They are first, popular 
government, the principle of what we call democracy, 
the direction of public policy in accordance with the will 
of the people as expressed in the opinion of the majority. 
This is one phase of what its founders knew as liberty, 
the right to determine their own destinies. Closely con- 
nected with that is the second of their principles, that of 
equality, not so much of condition as of opportunity — 
and America was and remains the land of opportunity. 
These base themselves on the principle of individualism — 
the right of any man, within the limits of practical possi- 
bility and with due regard to the rights of his neighbors 
and of the State at large, to find expression for his capa- 
bilities, his opinions, and his ambitions. To them may 
be added the standard of life and conduct required from 
members of a free society — obedience to the law, sub- 
mission to the government as constituted by the people 
themselves, association for the general good — in brief, 
what may be called codperative individualism and re- 
sponsible freedom. 


Re 


It has been observed by an eminent American of foreign 
extraction that England has hitherto adhered to “the 
principle of mastery, the government of the people by an 
upper class continually recruited from the ablest of those 
beneath, and at once careful and generous with their in- 
terests.” Germany, on the other hand, he remarks, has 
hitherto adhered to the principle of rigid classes and the 
high efficiency of a bureaucratic class. The American 
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ideal, on the contrary, has been that of the “uncommon 
quality latent in-the common man. It is because of this 
subconscious motive that there has always been an air of 
expectancy in America, that we are always wondering 
what will happen next, or who will happen next. We 
have always held to the belief that in our hour of need 
there will arise spirits that will come, as it were, out of 
the future to meet our advancing host and lead it.” 

That dictum, indeed, omits two circumstances. The 
one is the observation of a distinguished English critic, 
that the Constitution of the United States operates, in a 
sense, like the stabilizing force of long-established tradi- 
tion in older communities. The other is that tendency to 
revere the precepts and character of men like Washington 
and Lincoln. We have heard much of late, in praise or 
blame, of the creation of a “Lincoln legend”; we have 
even seen in our own day what has been called spitefully 
the “‘deification” of Roosevelt, even of Wilson — it may 
be observed, without prejudice, by wholly different 
groups. These phenomena are the truest test of the de- 
velopment of what we call “nationality”; and if the 
character of the heroes of a nation is to be regarded as an 
index to the character of the nation itself, if we are to 
take such men and others, like Franklin and Marshall, 
as the national heroes, we must conclude that liberty, 
opportunity, individualism, patriotism, democracy, hon- 
esty, humanity, are some of the qualities to which Ameri- 
cans pay homage. 

Yet these do not exhaust the characteristics of what 
has come to be known as Americanism; for there are senti- 
ments and practices outside the economic and political 
fields which are recognized as typical of the civilization of 
the United States. The first of these is what may be 
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called, in a broad way, cleanliness. No single word seems 
more typical of the American point of view to a European 
than the word sanitary. America, it has been observed, 
is obsessed by sanitation. It colors every thought and 
action. It expresses itself in every conceivable form from 
covering of food exposed for sale to a passion for bath- 
rooms virtually unknown to the world since the time of 
the Romans. “Sterilization”, “antiseptic”, “hygiene”, 
“prophylactic”, and their fellows, are commoner words 
on the lips of Americans than on those of any other people 
in the world. 

This spirit of cleanliness is not merely physical. It 
finds strong expression in the field of morals and even in 
that of literature — to the enormous disgust of some who, 
unfamiliar with restraint in speech or action, are accus- 
tomed to condemn decency with the devastating phrases 
of “Puritanism”, “hypocrisy”, and “mediocrity.” No- 
where is such an effort made to crush out social vices, 
nowhere such an effort to “clean up” life. The very 
phrase has come to be characteristic of everything from 
an election to an athletic situation — to the vast amuse- 
ment or contempt of certain elements hostile to this spirit 
and all that it implies. 

Perhaps related to this in some fashion is the respect, 
even reverence, hitherto paid to women; a phenomenon 
which moves all other nations to astonishment, and some 
to ridicule. It may be that this is a social standard rather 
than a real difference. It may be that it is a part of that 
“hypocrisy” charged on everything Anglo-Saxon by its 
enemies. But the fact remains that the American woman 
and the American girl have been accorded a freedom and 
have lived a life virtually unknown to their sex elsewhere; 
and the question of sex in its worse sense has played as 
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little part as among any other people at any other time 
in history. 

There is another characteristic, admirable in theory, 
perhaps less admirable in practice, of this peculiar land. 
It is what is called toleration. It is the product at once 
of America’s temper and her complex population. It has 
its finer side —its disinclination to persecute, its sym- 
pathy with manifold elements and opinions. It has its 
worse side — its carelessness and indifference to abuses. 
It has its worst side — the appeal to endure attacks upon 
the fundamental principles of American life and institu- 
tions under guise of “liberal” and “broad-minded”’ senti- 
ments. Despite the assertions to the contrary, Americans 
tolerate many things which seem to many other people 
intolerable — and there is no better proof of that than 
the intolerant attacks of those who, fleeing from other 
lands unwilling to endure their presence, find refuge 
among those whom they denounce. Partly from that 
good nature which impresses visitors from abroad so 
much, partly, no doubt, from the fear of arousing the 
animosity of minorities bent on their own interests and 
ascendancy, Americans suffer certain evils which a more 
homogeneous people would resent and destroy — as they 
have done and are doing. 

Finally there is independence. A European can scarcely 
believe that until comparatively recent years there have 
been only two or three kinds of people in the United 
States to whom it was possible to offer a “tip” without in- 
sulting them. That has changed, but nothing in our civili- 
zation differentiates it more from the “older and deeper 
culture” so lauded by some more recent arrivals than 
cleanliness, unless it be independence. Americans are a 
free people in a sense unknown to those to whom gratui- 
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ties are in the nature of legitimate income, and to whom 
every service, from highest to lowest, from carrying a 
package to a favorable judicial decision, is a matter of 
payment. 

This peculiarity arises from the spirit of what we call 
democracy — not a form of government, or a system of 
society, but a state of mind which lies behind both gov- 
ernment and society, a sense of equality virtually un- 
known to most other peoples. It is expressed in a hun- 
dred forms, some good, some bad. It is revealed in the 
often successful efforts of many public leaders to convince 
their prospective constituents that they are not superior 
in intellect or character to the meanest of their potential 
supporters. It is apparent in the frank freemasonry of 
crowds, in the willingness of almost any two Americans 
to “get together” on some common ground of human 
tastes and opinions. It is shown in the resentment of 
any assumption of superiority; or even, at worst, in any 
suspicion of real superiority. It is the effort to find some 
common denominator of life among all men, who, what- 
ever their differences in ability, possessions, tastes, train- 
ing, or beliefs, hold that, in a sense which they recognize 
but which they would find it hard to define, the words of 
the Declaration of Independence are somehow true, that 
“all men are created equal.” It believes that “democracy 
is the only scheme of organization yet wrought out that 
keeps the door of opportunity open and invites all men 
to their fullest development.” 

For that spirit of democracy does not fail to recognize 
the existence of qualities which lead to success and so to 
difference of condition in almost any field. It admits 
that some men are abler, richer, wiser, even better, than 
others. It holds to the conviction that every one should 
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have his chance to show what he can do. It is no bar to 
ambition; it is, indeed, ambition’s greatest spur. But it 
resists artificial distinctions among men on any grounds; 
it believes that there is no higher title than that of an 
American citizen; and it observes with cheerful contempt 
that minute fraction of its membership which forsakes 
that doctrine. Its extraordinary gregariousness is ex- 
pressed in the no less extraordinary number and form 
of its social and fraternal organizations; in the good 
fellowship of the smoking-car; in the eternal story-telling 
which characterizes America above all the nations of 
the world. It is not a lofty quality, but it is a comfort- 
able one; and it makes, if not for greatness, at least for 
solidarity. 

Americans are the most nomadic of all civilized peoples 
of the earth. Partly from necessity, partly from choice, 
families and individuals move from house to house, from 
town to town, from state to state with a frequency that 
is sometimes amusing, sometimes appalling. They seem 
to have roots nowhere. Yet, oddly enough, this very 
migratory character makes for nationality. In such a 
vast country with such different areas, there is a natural 
tendency toward sectionalism. That tendency has, at 
various times, been a determining element in American 
history. A certain low type of politician still endeavors 
to exploit it. But among the various forces which oppose 
it — business, newspapers and magazines, railways, tele- 
graph (without which this political union would be virtu- 
ally impossible), common language, fraternal organizations, 
traditions, educational system — among these migration 
holds high place. The Americans have been described 
over and over again as a “solitary” people by European 
observers. It is, no doubt, a result of being migratory; 
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and against it they have developed the art of “mixing”, 
of indiscriminate gregariousness as an antidote against 
loneliness. 

Still outside of these fields there are two other things 
which have come to be recognized as typical of the people 
of the United States. The first of these is energy, the 
second is organization. Speed and energy are the two 
characteristics which impress foreigners with the greatest 
astonishment, if not always with admiration. A whole 
new vocabulary has been invented to express this spirit; 
fantastic syllables like “pep” and “punch”; words like 
“hustle”; phrases like “human dynamo” and “live wire” 
derived from the most rapid of all sources of speed, elec- 
tricity. Speed, speed, and yet more speed, has been the 
American motto, with results on industry, among other 
things, which are the wonder, the terror, and the model 
for other peoples. . 

To accomplish this there has been adopted, among 
other things, that typical feature of American life, or- 
ganization. The first word which occurs to any American 
in. any project from the formation of a woman’s club to 
the enlistment of national resources for war is “organiza- 
tion.” The second is “system.” It is a national obses- 
sion. From “organized play” to the “organization of 
machinery to further the Kingdom of God on earth” — 
to quote a recent expression of this spirit— it pervades 
men’s lives. It is expressed in everything from filing 
systems to university training. It is partly, perhaps, the 
influence of machinery, the effort to project the machine 
into every business of life. It is partly, no doubt, a pas- 
sion for orderliness; and perhaps still more that effort for 

_ quick results which is a part of the “mass production” no 
less evident in fields far outside the factory than it is in 
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business. Such as it is, for good and ill, it is essentially, 
if not peculiarly, American. For men feel that they have 
a tremendous enterprise on their hands, the development 
of a great country and a great civilization, and to that 
they summon the greatest force they know to achieve 
their ambitions in public as in private fields. 

It is a part of another quality which Americans wor- 
ship, again perhaps too much; the quality of “‘efficiency”’, 
the principle of “getting results.” No one conversant 
with the discussions which have gone on in the field of 
international athletic contests — to take one striking in- 
stance of many — but will recall the praise and blame 
heaped upon Americans for their peculiar, intensive 
preparations for the victories which their representatives 
have won in such disproportionate measure since the 
establishment of the Olympic games. They have intro- 
duced new principles and new methods not only into 
preparation but into competition in such old activities as 
jumping, and such new games as lawn tennis. They have 
roused the admiration, the jealousy, the emulation, and 
the dislike, of many. But they have not only influenced 
sport in many directions, they have expressed in that field 
a spirit active in many realms far outside of physical 
contests. 

Notably they have done much to revolutionize and exalt 
the great national fetish “business.” They have ex- 
tended its operations beyond previous human experience; 
they have built temples to it; they have adorned it with 
art and letters. They seek to make it a profession; they 
begin to speak of it as a “‘service.” It has enlisted their 
best talent. What politics, law, diplomacy, war, religion, 
art, literature have been to other peoples at other times, 
business has come to be in the United States. It has be- 
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come a faith, if not a religion, to millions; and the Ameri- 
can business man has come to be as typical of its civiliza- 
tion at this moment as the Napoleonic marshals were to 
France a century ago, or Norman conquerors, or Roman 
proconsuls, or Athenian philosophers and sculptors and 
men of letters, in their day and age. Finally, one char- 
acteristic of American life cannot be ignored. It is what 
may be called the democratizing of comfort. Lacking a 
servant class, that spirit of invention which America 
shares with England has turned its energies to the small 
conveniences of domestic life to an unprecedented degree. 
Time and thought have been expended in infinite atten- 
tion to the development of devices applying the machine 
to everyday existence; and if America lacks that greatest 
of all possible contributions to the comfort of life, well- 
trained servants, she possesses its nearest substitute, till 
comfort is probably more widely diffused throughout her 
population than elsewhere in the world. She has de- 
veloped “‘mass production” of comfort, even of luxury, 
in a hundred forms, from telephones to automobiles, to 
an incredible extent. 

This is done partly in the interest of efficiency, partly 
through the compulsion of circumstance. It has robbed 
life of a certain leisure; it has made it too hurried, too 
strenuous, too nervous; it has tempted men — and 
women — to want to have and to do too many things, to 
act too much and to think too little. In the effort to make 
up for the absence of a millennium of labor which has 
been spent in building up Europe, to develop a tremen- 
dous territory and a new civilization within a generation 
or two, it has played its part. 

It has produced important consequences. If America 
lacks the benefits of illimitable tradition, she has escaped 
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some of its disadvantages as well. No people has proved 
itself as ready to accept the new, and — ina phrase which 
typifies this society — to “scrap” the old, as the Ameri- 
can. It is at once unconventional and unhampered by 
inherited prejudice. Only — and this is an important 
qualification — the new must show reason why it should 
be preferred to the old. It must guarantee “results.” 
For, with all his “idealism”, the American is practical; 
his test has been that of “efficiency”; and, however mis- 
led at times, he has come back to a demand for reality in 
performance. 


4, 


Which is to say, the hostile critic observes, the American 
is essentially materialistic. What of art, of letters, of 
science, of philosophy, of music, of the intellect and the 
graces; what of the spiritual; what of the ideal? What of 
the defects of this rich, powerful, efficient civilization? 
What of its soul? How does it appear to one not pri- 
marily interested in steel trusts and skyscrapers? What 
are its weaknesses? 

Let us hear the voice of the editor of what aspires to be 
the leading critical journal of America. 

“The Anglo-Saxon strain”, he says, ‘“‘second-rate at 
the start, has tended to degenerate steadily to lower 
levels, in New England very markedly.” “The native 
culture of the country, that is the culture of the low-caste 
Anglo-Saxons who preserve the national traditions, is 
almost incapable of producing political ideas.” “‘Intel- 
lectual experimentation is chiefly left to the immigrants 
of the later migration and to the small sections of the 
native population that have enriched their blood.” “The 
national standards are those of a primitive and timorous 
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society”, and America is a “nation of third-rate men, a 
land offering hospitality only to fourth-rate artists.’ 

As to its society, it is a “horde of peasants incredibly 
enriched”, a “foul nest of imprisoned and fermenting 
sex.” Its press is distinguished not only by lack of truth- 
fulness, dignity and honor, but by an incurable fear of 
ideas. It is never well-informed, seldom intelligent, save 
in the arts of the “mob-master”, never courageously 
honest, held harshly to a rigid correctness of opinion by 
the plutocracy. That plutocracy is “badly educated, 
stupid, full of low-caste superstitions and indignation, 
without decent traditions or'informing vision.” American 
professors have book knowledge, diligence, fine reserve 
and “‘snifishness”, a plain consciousness of intellectual 
superiority, learning but no intellectual curiosity, a heavy 
dignity with not much self-respect, pretentiousness with 
not a trace of courage. 

“Scientific research in America, indeed, was set se- 
curely on its legs precisely because the great majority 
of right-thinking Americans were violently opposed to 
it.” A people so ill-informed, so horribly well-trained in 
a flight from bugaboos, so savagely suspicious of the 
unfamiliar in ideas, possess that “firmer grasp upon the 
immutable maxims of Christian virtue, the one sound 
boast of the nether nine-tenths of humanity in every land 
under the cross.” “All the arts in America are thoroughly 
exotic. ... . Even so elemental an art as that of cookery 
shows no native development.”. And amid “this vast un- 
differentiated herd of good-humored animals, Knights of 
Pythias, Presbyterians, standard model Ph.D.’s, readers 
of the Saturday Evening Post, admirers of Richard Harding 
Davis and O. Henry, members of the Y. M. C. A. or the 
Drama League, weepers at Chautauquas, wearers of 
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badges, 100 per cent. patriots, children of God”, he per- 
ceives certain qualities. In “industry, piety, docility, 
endurance, assiduity and ingenuity in practical affairs’”’, 
he admits, “we” — for he reckons himself as an American 
— “do all these very well. In these things we are better 
than the English.” 

Such is the United States of America to one who groups 
together Hall Caine and Maeterlinck as “‘exotic mounte- 
banks”’; who regards Waldo Frank and Theodore Dreiser 
as the outstanding figures in American letters of to- 
day; whose most vigorous anathemas are showered upon 
those measures designed to restrain what most men re- 
gard as vicious influences in society; who calls President 
Wilson the “perfect model of the Christian cad”, and 
President Roosevelt a “glorified longshoreman engaged 
in cleaning out bar-rooms.’’! 

It is apparent that there is a wide divergence between 
this point of view andi that generally held of America, 
even by Europeans, who, in the words of one of their 
latest writers on America, are inclined to regard the peo- 
ple of the United States as “generous, kindly, just and 
strenuous”, “healthy, clean-minded and cheerful”, if 
neither profound nor critical. They are not merely 
different; these views are actively hostile. Such an acute 
divergence gives point to this writer’s remark that “the 
battle of ideas in the United States is largely carried on 
under strange flags”, and that “the racial division gives 
the struggle a certain desperate earnestness and even 
bitterness.” 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that he should raise this 
question of racial difference, which should have no place 
in American life as we conceive it. That such language 

1H. L. Mencken, “Prejudices.” Second Series, pp. 47ff. 
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as he permits himself does rouse such bitterness, his own 
testimony evidences. He quotes a description of himself 
as a “pornographic Jew.” He has been denounced as a 
“nasty little boy making nasty little faces and calling 
nasty little names.” One of his recent critics has de- 
scribed his “policed bravado”’, his “loose lips”, his “as- 
sault upon the ageless decencies”, his “laboratory cul- 
ture”, his “delusion of cleverness”, in still more violent 
and corrosive phrases. 

The result is regrettable. It has been observed that, 
much as the authors of such attacks upon American life 
would deny it, such spirit and such language as this from 
the “hyphenates” produces precisely the phenomena 
_ which they most bitterly resent, as a retort to “alienism.” 
No one can regret the emergence of such a controversy 
on such grounds and by such methods more than the real 
American. 

Such opinions of America are not even generally held 
by the more recent additions to its citizenship. You may 
find them anywhere, loyal, honest, hard-working, useful 
figures in almost every community in the United States, 
taking their part and responsibility in the common life, 
they and their children growing up into as good Americans 
as may be found among us. They retain, as all men of 
any character must retain, a fond sentiment for the 
country of their origin. But they accept the language, 
the standards, the customs, the habits of their new home 
in as good faith as these were offered to them, their proud- 
est boast being that they are Americans; nor would many 
of them recognize, much less accept, such a description of 
their country as this “intellectual” has drawn. 

It is, indeed, not a pleasant thing, this exchange of 
abuse; and, what is worse, it does not offer much in the 
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way of enlightenment. Violent language breeds violence, 
whether in word or deed; it does not advance the argu- 
ment. American shortcomings are obvious enough, de- 
spite such billingsgate. The United States has the defects 
of its qualities. It is no doubt too materialistic, and 
though it shares that spirit with other peoples, that is no 
especial excuse. It has developed artistic appreciation 
less rapidly than it has mechanical efficiency. Though 
it has produced an extraordinary architecture; though 
every European people bewails and resents the acquisi- 
tion of its artistic treasures by America; though two of 
the greatest of modern artists are Americans, it has not 
that general devotion to art that is evident, say, in 
France. It is true that France and England — though, it 
may be noted, neither Germany nor Russia — attract 
men of art and letters to residence abroad, and the reason 
is obvious. Europe, with centuries of labor spent on the 
cultivation of its social system, is a more finished product. 
Its society, like its scenery, owes to countless generations 
a charm which no new country can hope to rival for 
generations to come. Yet even Europeans find charms 
in America which they miss in their own countries. 

America has not proved wholly receptive to certain 
schools of literature. It has not developed as yet a uni- 
versal taste for “‘mean tales of mean people.” Its taste 
still resents — as does that of the best elements of other 
lands — the effort to 


Paint the mortal shame of nature with the living hues of art. 


Americans still believe that living in literary slums is 
as bad for the character of an individual or a society as 
living in physical slums is bad for the health. This is 
either decency or hypocrisy, as you like, but such as it is, 
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they regard it as the foundation of sound society. It 
does not reach the heights; it does not plumb the depths. 
But it has been observed that those who have reached 
the heights hitherto have not done so by plumbing the 
depths. ; 

Americans are optimists, with all that such a term 
implies for good and ill. They love a cheerful sentimen- 
talism. A great critic, a Russian, as it happens, has ob- 
served that “democracy has brought with it liberty, and 
it has renewed the life of societies. This liberty has been 
realized in its highest degree, other circumstances con- 
tributing thereto, in the United States; and never has 
the world resounded with so mighty a song of triumph as 
that endless paean chanted by American life with a joy- 
ousness and a fervor which inanimate objects themselves 
seem to share.’’! 

The quality which demands that things must “turn 
out right”, the spirit which achieves, which will never 
admit failure while there is life, has its weaknesses. It is 
apt to be uncritical. It is wholly unphilosophic. It leads 
to absurd enthusiasms, to sentimentalities, to super- 
ficialities. It lacks the methodical patience of the Teuton, 
the clear, inexorable logic of the Latin races, the gloomy 
introspection of the Slav. Beside, let us say, the senti- 
mentalism of the German, America seems almost cynical; 
from its worst excesses she is saved by an almost sardonic 
sense of humor. From brutality she is preserved by a 
certain kindness. Yet life is at once more precious and 
less safe; and liberty both more and less complete than in 
some other lands. For the United States, like every 
other nation, presents paradoxes and antagonisms and 
inconsistencies. She has her weaknesses, as well as her 

1 Ostrogorsky, “Democracy and Political Parties”, Vol. II, 729. 
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strength; and she is conscious of both. She has begun to 
take to heart this same author’s warning that “nowhere 
has it appeared more clearly than in the United States 
that political freedom . . . is not complete without the 
citizen’s independence of mind and without the spon- 
taneous and vigilant energy of his will.” 

Let us consider the opinion of another critic — this 
time a German — of the Americans. In them he finds, 
to paraphrase his words, as they have been quoted ap- 
provingly by a Scotchman, “a spirit of self-direction and 
self-confidence, of independence and initiative to a degree 
unknown elsewhere, a marvellous optimism or hopeful- 
ness both in private and public affairs, a great seriousness 
tinged with religion, a humorousness, an interest in the 
welfare of society, a high degree of self-respect, and a 
pride and confidence in the present and still more in the 
future of the nation; an intense activity and a great de- 
sire for self-improvement; a truly democratic spirit, and 
a complete intolerance of caste.” 

And, to the question of nationality in a people so 
greatly diluted in recent years by immigration, the 
philosopher answers that “the people is truly a nation 
and, perhaps, further advanced in the evolution of 
national consciousness, thought, and action than many 
other of the civilized peoples.” 

ae 

All this, it may be urged plausibly enough, is no answer 
to the critics of American life, especially of its intellec- 
tual life. To their objections there is but one reply, the 
men America has produced in the century and a half of 


1 Miinsterberg, “Psychology of the American People.” Cf. McDougall, 
“The Group Mind”, Pt. II, ch. vii, pp. 124-125. 
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its national existence; and from that list let each man judge 
for himself. Let him compare the United States with 
Russia,-or with Germany, during that period, or Italy; 
even, if one may venture, with France or England. 
Standards vary, like opinions, yet within the boundaries 
of this country, it is not vain boasting to observe that 
there has been produced a group of men within the past 
hundred and fifty years which in quality, if not in num- 
bers, may be well set, not against all Europe, it is true, 
but certainly may be compared not wholly to their dis- 
advantage with those of any other nation in the world, 
in most lines of human endeavor. And if that be blatant 
patriotism, our hostile critics must make the most of it. 

One criticism is clear. It is that the “business men” 
of the United States do not take that interest in politics 
which they take in their private affairs, even in their 
pleasures. There are few men who devote a tithe of the 
time and energy spent on buying and selling, organizing 
or persuading, or whatever may be their profession or 
occupation; not even a tithe of the time spent in playing 
or watching games; not even as much time as they spend 
in reading the newspapers, to public affairs of whose 
conduct they complain so much. Too many of the Ameri- 
can people do not vote. They are not actively interested 
in politics, save in rare and infrequent crises. They seem 
content to have public matters managed—or mis- 
managed — for them by professional politicians. They 
regard politics as a “dirty business.” And though this 
grows out of obvious causes, though fundamentally it is a 
human trait to prefer to be governed rather than govern 
ourselves, it is not a trait on which a democracy can be 
based. 

If we wish an appreciation of the United States of real 
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importance in that field, then, let us take finally the 
opinion of a true critic, Lord Bryce. Interested chiefly 
in the political side of American life, he has summed up 
its defects there in words which give a clue to its char- 
acter as a whole. These are a justifiable lack of confi- 
dence in legislatures; the insufficiency of the civil service 
to its tasks; the inferiority of the State judiciaries to the 
bar; the defective administration of civil justice; imper- 
fect enforcement of criminal law; incompetent, wasteful 
and corrupt administration of large cities; dominance of 
professional politicians in party organization; danger 
from excessive wealth; the fewness of first-rate men in 
public life This last is the root of the whole matter. 
Yet one weakness appears expressly or implicitly through- 
out his pages beside these, or behind these. It is that of 
the newer immigrants who tend to lower the level and 
standards of society. 

Despite all this, he concludes from an observation of 
more than fifty years, that there are “many signs that 
the sense of public duty has grown stronger, that the 
standards of public life are steadily rising, that democracy 
is more and more showing itself a force making for or- 
dered progress”, and that “in America democracy has 
been the best guarantee against revolution.” Extenuat- 
ing nothing, but setting nothing down in malice, this, in 
his opinion, is the sum of the qualities, good and bad, 
which go to the making of the United States. Surveying 
them, one may conclude with the greatest of its critics, 
De Tocqueville, that it has fulfilled in no small degree not 
merely the hopes of its founders, but his own prophecy of 
the probable effects of democracy, made nearly a cen- 


1 Bryce, “The American Commonwealth”, Vol. II, 535ff. and “Modern 
Democracies”, Vol. II, 154-157. 
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tury ago. “The good things and the evils of life are more 
equally distributed. Few pleasures are either very re- 
fined or very coarse; and highly polished manners are as 
uncommon as great brutality of tastes. Neither men of 
great learning nor extremely ignorant communities are 
met with; genius becomes more rare, information more 
diffused. ‘The human mind is impelled by the small 
efforts of all mankind combined together, not by the 
strenuous activity of certain individuals. There is less 
perfection but more abundance in all the products of the 
arts. Almost all extremes are softened or blunted; all 
that was most prominent is superseded by some middle 
term, at once less lofty and less low, less brilliant and less 
obscure, than what before existed in the world... . I 
perceive mighty dangers which it is possible to ward off — 
mighty evils which may be avoided or alleviated; and I 
cling with a firmer hold to the belief that for democratic 
nations to be virtuous and prosperous they require but to 
will it. . . . The nations of our time cannot prevent the 
conditions of men from becoming more equal; but it de- 
pends upon themselves whether the principle of equality 
is to lead them to servitude or freedom, to knowledge or to 
barbarism, to prosperity or to wretchedness.”’! 


6. 


It is the unescapable conclusion of democracy. Our 
fate is in ourselves, at once the most encouraging and the 
most depressing of all circumstances of life. We cannot 
blame our rulers any longer; we must blame ourselves. 
Even throwing the blame upon the system of government 
does not absolve us as individuals from the ultimate re- 
sponsibility. We have undertaken the greatest experi- 


1 De Tocqueville, “Democracy in America”, Pt. II, Bk. IV, ch. viii. 
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ment ever tried by man in the field of government and 
society — to build the greatest nation the world has ever 
seen, in its most favored land, upon the principle of de- 
mocracy, the most alluring, the most hopeful, the most 
dangerous, of all political principles. We have laid upon 
ourselves not only the promise of great success, but the 
threat of failure. We have assumed not only the re- 
sponsibility of wise decision, but of great mistakes. 

We have set before ourselves the ideal of political 
liberty and equality. We may fall short; we have often 
fallen short not only of imaginable perfection, but still 
more of our own standards and ideals. We shall never 
achieve Utopia; we shall never find the millennium. But 
we must not forget the example and the words of one of 
the greatest of those who sought and found in our midst 
the liberty he was denied in his own land and who repaid 
the obligation by becoming one of the best of Americans. 
“Ideals”, he said, “are like stars; we cannot, indeed, 
touch them with our hands, but they will guide us through 
dark waters to a safe and a sure haven.” This dictum, 
with its author, we are content to set against the bitterest 
criticism of those who, fleeing the Old World, fail to find 
or make the United States a thing after their own fancy. 

American ideals have, indeed, altered their form with 
the circumstances of American history., They have gone 
from independence to democracy, nationalism, liberty 
and union. But they have not changed their spirit or 
their substance. They are, in effect, still what the found- 
ers of the republic left them. In so far as it is possible in 
an imperfect world they have held to the doctrine that 
“the eternal and immutable laws of justice and morality 
are paramount to all human legislation”; that even what 
‘a whole nation chooses to do at any given moment” 
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must be subordinated to “those eternal qualities of high 
endeavor on which amid all changes of fashion, formula, 
direction, fortune, in all times and places, the world’s 
best hopes depend.” And as yet the United States of 
America has not failed either as a political or a social ex- 
periment. No one really believes that, whatever he may 
say, or however far she has fallen short of his desires or his 
ideals. Were there no other proof of this, it might be 
found in the frantic desire of millions of Europeans to 
find a refuge on her shores, for men do not knowingly em- 
brace failure. That she has her great defects and her 
great problems, no one would deny, least of all her friends. 
Viewing the human scene as it presents itself in other 
lands, would any candid soul deny great measure of suc- 
cess to the United States? Not merely in size and wealth; 
not merely in territory and population; not merely, even, 
in the possibility of higher wages and more comfortable 
existence; but in other and deeper qualities which make 
life worth while, this society has been successful. For, 
with all its grumbling and complaints, it probably con- 
tains as large a proportion of contented people as any 
nation in the world — and if this be failure, what is to be 
counted as success in government or society; and whither 
shall we flee to find it? And more: in proportion to its 
years, to its preoccupations, to its opportunities, there is 
little reason to believe that the United States has not 
produced its share of great men and measures in the past 
century in most fields of human endeavor. This, which 
is the ultimate test of a civilization, gives promise that if, 
as some hope and others fear, leadership shall fall to 
America, she will not be found wanting in those great 
qualities and characters on which in the last resolution 
mankind relies. 
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HEY say that chaos must come, and that it ought to 

be created, because only then will the vigor of social- 
ism manifest itself. . . . In every country . . . the revo- 
lutionary type is bred. . . . It lives like hunted beasts; its 
life is constantly in its own hands; it is defiant and untam- 
able. . . . But without these men, Europe would to-day 
be a filthy, stagnant pool.” 

Such are the words of a modern socialist, pleading for a 
peaceful adoption of his formula for the salvation of the 
world, as an antidote for the overturn of the present social 
system by force, which he fears and foresees if his formula 
is not accepted. It is a symptom of the times, this desire 
for change, this fear of revolution. It is not due to the 
War, though war for a time intensified it. It is not even 
due to the peace, though the peace seemed to give it new 
vigor. 

It is like the spirit of a hundred years ago, when men 
turned from the storm of the Napoleonic conquest_to re-_ 
construct the world.. Then as HOM there was a great peace 
adjust the affairs of European States; an era of disorder 
and disappointment, of financial uncertainty and read- 
justment. But with a difference; for in place of an alliance 


‘of emperors we have an association of free peoples; in 
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place of a vague aspiration toward a political Golden 
Rule, we have constructive plans for world codperation; 
in place of congresses to suppress liberalism, we have con- 
ferences on the self-determination of peoples and the limi- 
tation of armaments; in place of a Holy Alliance, we have 
a League of Nations and a World Court. Slowly, toil- 
somely, painfully, we make our way toward some form 
of world-politics, not, indeed, along the lines which 
Alexander I, with his autocratic vision, pointed out, but 
in accordance with the spirit of his dream. 

But neither then nor now has international relationship 
been the whole of political dreams and aspirations. Then 
the champions of constitutionalism and parliamentarian- 
ism contended for government by and of, as well as for, 
the people. This they achieved — and new champions of 
socialism look forward as confidently to a readjustment of 
the social order as their predecessors once viewed a reform 
of the political system, as a panacea for the evils of society. 
The dream. that once the whole people had a voice in 
government, that when the “ruling class” was overthrown, 
the millennium would come, has somehow faded in the 
light of experience; and a new formula is being urged as 
the cure for the ills of the body politic. 


2s 


but of revolt. We have seen the rise of | an art, ignorant of 


Tine and color and 5 perspective, like and inferior to that of 
beauty, care the savagery of Central African. tom- 
toms, accompanied by dancing which would have roused 
the envy of the Bacchanals, and by words adapted to 
the intellectual capacity of'a moron. We hear “‘self- 
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expression” urged by those who have the least to express 
worth hearing; and we have found in that agreeable phrase 
a euphemism for much of what was called by an earlier, 
more downright age mere selfishness and egotism. 
We read a fiction more subtly decadent than the litera- 
ture of the corrupt Roman Empire declining to its fall; and 
a poetry inferior in form and content to that of our remote 
Teutonic ancestors. We see desperate efforts to break 
down the family; to set youth against parental.authority;... 
to > substitute the State for the home. We listen to my 
_and we hear critics and so-called thinkers extolling eee 
we “manifestations as the last word in artistic and philosophi- 
"cal a al achievement. We experience a revival of Spiritism and 
superstition, of magic and credulity. It is nothing less — 
indeed it is so acclaimed by many.-of its devotees — than 
a return to. the primitive, a protest against “ “over-civiliza- 
tion”, an even more radical “return to nature” than was 
preached by the prophets of revolution in the eighteenth 
century. Such are the decadents. 
And what do they mean by “over-civilization”’? Is it 
. that we we can produce more goods in less time and greater 
/_-quantity than man ever made before; that we can travel 
faster_on insignificant errands than ever man_traveled 
before; 1 that we are multiplying the human species almost. 
to "suffocation, and extinguishing the waste spaces, the 
“lungs of the earth”, more rapidly than ever before; that, 
having conquered an earth and the sea and exterminated 
‘their other inhabitants as quickly as we could, we are pro- 
ceeding to the conquest of the air— and to what end save 
our own material comfort? Are we greater than our fore- 
fathers in any concerns save those of the flesh? 
Wipe out the tremendous mechanical advance of the 
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past century, and what have we left? Only Buddha and 
Confucius and Mohammed and Christ; only Homer and 
Virgil and Dante, Shakespeare and Milton, Goethe and 
Schiller, Corneille and Moliére; only Copernicus and Gal- 
ileo and Newton; da Vinci and Raphael and Titian and 
Michelangelo, Rembrandt and Rubens, Velasquez and 
Vandyck; only, if you like, Alexander and Caesar and 
Charlemagne and Napoleon; only Cromwell and Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Only that long line of men who, 
from the time of Pericles and Plato, of Euripides and Aris- 
tophanes and Phidias, have made us what we are. We 
are great because we stand upon the shoulders of the past; 
our greatest glory is that man is the “time-binder” who, 
unlike all other animals, preserves the achievements of the 
generations and so makes his way forward. This we are 
urged by many voices to forget. Verily, declare the 
prophets of the new order, verily we are the people, and 
wisdom began with us. Such is the cry of the new bar- 
barians, drunk with materialism, the contemptuous igno- 
rance of the past by the spawn of industrialism which has 
no past. Yet, contrary to the apparent conviction of many 
of these prophets, the Age of Reason did not begin about 
thirty years ago. 


3. 


But it is not mere primitive vulgarity which threatens 
us with submergence. We have seen the rise of pseudo- 
political cults, urging experiments in government discred- 
ited by the experience of fifty centuries, and endeavoring, 
not without success, to persuade men to throw aside 
the fruits of that experience and, in the name of “social 
justice”, wreck this fabric we have built. We have seen 
plunder raids organized behind smoke screens of words. 
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And are they to prevail? It is no “academic” question, 
this. There was a time, no longer than seven years ago at 
most, when it seemed that they might sweep Europe as 
the Scourge of God with his Huns swept it nearly fifteen 
centuries since. They have taken Russia out of the current 
of civilization. Their doctrines have found exponents in 
many lands, as Attila recruited his legions from Goths and 
Germans and Gepidae. They have found traitors within 
the gates of civilization to aid them, as he found them, in 
Italy. But as he met defeat on the field of Ch4lons at the 
hands of the remnant faithful to the traditions of the past, 
so his successors have met with reverse after reverse in the 


years since 1918 at the hands of that same element. It_. 


remains to see that these new barbarians, unlike the old, 
shall not find new lands to conquer. For the danger to 
the world is greater than even the threat of Attila; he 


sought only the overthrow of material power; his suc-. 


cessors aim at the conquest of our minds... And_ their 
success would. turn the clock. of civilization back not 
centuries but aeons. v 

They would first destroy the hated “bourgeoisie” , the 
middle class. What is the middle class? It is not, as many 
have assumed, a group of individuals bound together by 
some peculiar quality which separates it from common 
humanity, like the fabled aristocracy of the revolutionary 
orators. Unlike that aristocracy it depends little on birth 


and less on tradition. It has, indeed, been the bitterest—— 


foe of mere birth and outworn tradition; for it has. been. 


the pioneer of the movements. which destroyed. them... It 
is not a closed group, for no other class, neither aristocracy 
nor proletariat, is such a shifting body, continually re- 
cruited from above and below; and within it are a hundred 
grades from capitalist to artisan. 
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In the denunciations of its enemies it has been identified 
wholly with its product, capital. But capital is not the 
touchstone of the middle class; it is rather that this is the 
class which has something to sell besides its muscles or its 


birth. It is composed of that element which is accustomed 


to rely upon itself rather than upon extraneous.circum- 
stance of inheritance, or wealth, or charity, or state aid; 
capable, energetic, ambitious, independent, selirespocnnee 
and self-reliant; individualistic, therefore, and thinking for 
itself rather than subject to mass emotion. 

“Tt is this class which has, in large measure, made us 
what we are. It has furnished the discoverers and the 
leaders of thought and action, the inventors, and now the 
capitalists. It has created not merely capital but oppor- 
tunity. It has carried on the business of life. It has con- 
verted the dream of democracy into a reality. Moreover, 
above all, it is the preéminently time-binding class, not 
the time-bound or the time-destroying element; for it is 
not obsessed by the past, as was the old aristocracy, nor 
does it seek to abolish the past, as do the modern prole- 


_ tarians. With all its faults, it is not only the most intel- 
' ligent, the most self-sacrificing, the most constructive, but 


the most numerous group in evidence to-day — for it in- 
cludes every man who believes in the old-fashioned virtues, 
the so-called platitudes of experience; and it reaches out at 
the same time to the new. 

Not a day passes that we do not read of the death of one 
of these men whose activities in the public service are at 
least as numerous and conspicuous as his private affairs. 
On the corner stone of every building devoted to that 
public service you may read their names; on the subscrip- 
tion book of every good work you will find them; in the 
lists of boards of directors and benefactors of every insti- 
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tution which seeks to make the world a better place to 
live in, they are inscribed. Every post brings an appeal 
from men of that class to men of that class for aid for 
some good cause. Only here and there will you find one 
who does not recognize that obligation, and he is unpleas- 
ingly conspicuous by that very fact. It has become little 
less than disgraceful for rich men to die without substan- 
tial bequests to some beneficial institution. And the most 


\ serious charge which is brought against the newly rich 


who have emerged and are always emerging from the 
proletariat is that they have not learned to give. 

These men are the best answer to the charge that there 
is no middle-class democratic programme, as opposed to 
that of the communists. Their belief is, indeed, opposed 
to that dogma which would reduce all men to the same 


tatorship of the proletarian leaders i seeks to raise men 


‘as individuals in proportion to their capacity, with mini- 


mum interference with their personal liberty. It does not 
believe in crude equalitarianism, but encourages that dif- 
ferentiation of talents which is the hope of the race. This 
is its programme. It does not profess that self-evident 
fallacy that all men, irrespective of their ability, their 
capacity or inclination to work, their honesty or_dis- 
honesty, their physical, intellectual or moral qualities, are. 
equally deserving of common share in the benefits of 


‘society. 


It is impossible for such a body to believe that society 
should be organized into a rigid system. It is impossible 
for such a group to believe that all men are equal in talents 
any more than that they are all of the same height or 
weight or strength. They know better. It is impossible 
for such a class to believe that there is to be found any 
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panacea for the defects of society, least of all in mere 
mechanism of government. Like Plato it believes that 
there is only one recipe for making good citizens — selec- 
tion of material and education. 

It is this class, with its accumulation not only of wealth 
but wisdom, which the new barbarians strive to eliminate, 
or enlist; for without it their cause is hopeless, as they 
know. Suppose they succeed; suppose they gain control 
of the instruments of production and distribution’on which 
our industrial system is based. Will the world, as we know 
it, go on much as before; will it merely revert to the state 
of affairs before the Industrial Revolution; or will it sink 
again into primeval savagery? All three results have been 
— are being — prophesied. 

It is not necessary to take the single example of Russia 
to discuss the case. Again, wipe out the tremendous 
mechanical advance of the past century and a half, its 
engines and machinery, its factories and railways and 
steamships, its telephones and telegraphs, its electric light 
and power, its automobiles, — all products of the brains 
of the inventors — and what would happen to the world? 
Were it possible to stop the work of destruction with, say, 
the seventeenth century, we should doubtless miss many 
of the comforts and the conveniences of modern life; but 
we should have much left. We should not have a prole- 
tariat. For it is evident that unless the extremists revealed 
a strength and a capacity which they have never yet shown 
when in power, the very source of proletarianism would be 
dried up. Without industrialism there would be an enor- 
mous decrease of population, not in the country but in 
the towns. We need only consider the effect of the 
blockade on Germany and the effect of the Bolsheviks on 
Russia to see this. aA has produced this prole- 
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tariat. The decline and fall of industrialism would largely 


‘end it. The world would, without doubt, be healthier in 
“many ways for such a holocaust. Man is, after all, an 


animal, dependent on the soil, and to the soil he would be 
largely driven. Great and disturbing elements in our 
modern life, the city crowd, the yellow press, the incom- 


petents dependent on charity, the concessions to the least 


desirable elements of humanity, most.of these would dis- 
appear, and proletarianism would largely perish of its own 
success. 
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Unless it carried down the whole fabric of society with 
it; unless, as in Russia, mankind-was reduced to its lowest 


factors and took up the elemental cultivation of the soil 
as its only refuge from extinction. And if the fabric of 
civilization go down in-ruin, what of the middle class? Of 
all elements of society it is the one which could view such 
a prospect with the greatest equanimity; for, unless first 
exterminated by its enemies, purged of its dross, it would 
still goon. The qualities which made it what it is would 
enable it not merely to survive but to triumph. The Bol- 
shevists were right. The only way to prevail against it is 
to exterminate it — but then there will presently be an- 
other crop! For it is a spirit, not a group of individuals. 

Has not the very high priest of the Bolshevists, Karl Marx 
himself, prophesied that no social group is ever overthrown | 





‘until its possible contributions to society have been ex- 


hausted; and who shall say that the middle class, even in 
5 manifestation of capitalism, has yet exhausted its man- 


date? Surely not the socialists. _ 


4, 


But what is a “‘socialist?” Under_that_banner_ are 
arrayed at at t Teast. three _elements. The first are the old 
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Perera its argument, _ had, at least,-a "reasoned: ‘system. 
The second are those who, bent on the betterment of the 


world, with every good it intention, _filled_with generous 
-direction,gand, with the wanton of philosophies, « or_ none, 
“enroll themselves under a banner whose inscription they 
~ cannot_read—in—its--true_character. The third is that 
fiercer group, bent on the destruction of the existing social 
“order, by whatever means, and who, for their own _pur- 
~——poses, find the word socialist a convenient disguise for — 
“subversive. 

————With the vague beneficence of “ socialist” reformers 
none of us have any quarrel. As Mr. Harcourt observed 
long since, in that sense “we are all socialists to-day.” 
All this insurance against the ills of life, which is so large 
a part of their programme, is an excellent thing. Against 

“injustice we are all arrayed. We all, millionaire and pro- 
ne pair alae a prea in whatever form, 
(/ from underpayment to overcharge, and we take steps, in- 
dividually or collectively, to remedy it. . There is little in 
this to get excited about, much less to occasion revolution. 
Of all forms of public thought, monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy and their fellows, socialism is, indeed, the only 
one which, contrary to the hopes of its founders, has not 
been able to embody itself in visible, tangible forms of 
government. It leads to the suspicion that it is not what 
it was once supposed to be. To escape this conclusion its 
proponents declare that it is a faith, like Christianity. 
But it falls short of a true faith, in that it has no spiritual 
element — and it is hard to make a god of the belly. Its 
strength lies in whatever value it may have as a corrective 
to the evils of rampant individualism; yet other and more 
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potent correctives have been found far from the realms of 
socialism. Whatever truth it may have is still obscured 
by much error; and it is not the whole truth. Nor will it 
be accepted as gospel; for we are not ready to admit the 
doctrine of equality of condition as a substitute — as it 
must be, if “socialism” is to be adopted — for equality 
of opportunity. We are not prepared to exchange even 
our present evils for “proletarian dominance”; nor accept 
a material dogma for inner guidance. Yet, withal, it is 
not these milder “‘socialists” we have to fear, but revolu- 
tionary elements now disguised under that name. 

There is something to be said for the new barbarians. 
The “bourgeoisie’’, against whose dominance they appeal, 
has, like all classes, the defects of its qualities. The very 
individual aggressiveness, the very ambition and ability 
which make its members successful, have made for selfish- 
ness, for vulgar ostentation, for the qualities which pro- 
vide food for denunciation by agitators and problems for 
reform. 

Yet it is not here the chief difficulty lies. The huge 
machine of industry which this class has built tends to 
develop discontent which no betterment of wages or con- 
ditions can remove; and starvation or world-neurosis, we 
are told, may force reversion to more natural conditions 
and consequent reduction of industry. We hear the old 
doctrine of work and its blessings derided by a generation 
which is concerned with labor only for its pay; which 
seeks amusement as the chief end of life. We experience 
that state of mind which conceives that because a man is 
born and lives to man’s estate, he is, by that fact and that 
alone, entitled to all the necessities and luxuries of life. 
We observe distinctions broken down between the skilled 
and unskilled laborer. We perceiveeverywhere the growth 
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of the cult of incompetence. For a generation and mote, 
in almost every field, men have devoted their _attention 
“to the sub-normal rather than the super-normal; to_the_ 
Tower order of intelligence or condition; to inferiority 
father than superiority; to discontent rather than-content.— 
This is the spirit to which agitators appeal, furthering 
discontent by all means in their power for their own ends. 
They proclaim that this civilization is the work-of-hands, 
_not of intelligence; that its fruits have been filched from _ 
its builders by cunning and dishonesty. They preach the 
doctrine of muscles against brains, of numbers against 
intellect, despite the obvious fact that there is no sacred 
or peculiar virtue in muscular exertion, or ultimate wisdom 
in the multiplication table. It is the last phase of the 
doctrine of equality — the equality of the human animal. 


But even among animals there is e is inequality. The 
mouse is 1s still no r no riva _to_the ee nor are. lions—all 


“have leaders ane the packs of wolves-—So-mustalt+masses— 
have. And are men to be led by their own kind with 
‘greater strength and cunning but with herd morality and 
intelligence?_There is great danger of this result. The 
classes which provide the higher intelligence, which con- 
duct great enterprises, which support the very charities 
that enable so many of the weaker element to survive — 
what do they count against the hordes of industrial bar- 
barians led to the plunder of a rich civilization? For it is 
only rarely that such men will appeal to mobs, and still 
more rarely that mobs will choose them as their repre- 
sentatives. 

There is, indeed, as all fair-minded men freely recognize, 
an element of equality among men. Honest men are equal, 
no matter what their station in life, and honest work and 
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honest effort, no matter in what field. But dishonesty is 
not equal to honesty, nor ignorance to knowledge, nor vul- 
garity to good-breeding, nor immorality to morality, nor 


incapacity to capacity. Caste and class are going, orhave _»—» 


gone. We are, without doubt, entering on a new social 
development. But that does not mean that the old stand- 
ards can be given up without the total demoralization of 
society. We may reckon a good mechanic better than a 
bad millionaire without assuming that a bad mechanic is 
better, or even as good, as a good millionaire. Possessions 
and power have, indeed, nothing to do with the funda- 
mentals of life, or class, or mass. The one elementary 
condition of the success of a new social order is that it 
shall not import the standards of the lowest elements and 
the lowest motives of life into the conduct of affairs. 
There is an equality of men, but it is the equality of 
Lincoln, not of Lenine. The one we are prepared to 
recognize; the other we are prepared to reject. For it is 
not necessary to inject into society the methods and the 
manners and the morals of the Bolshevik to reform the 
world. The world can be made better, but if it is, it, 
must be done by civilized men, by the processes of civili< Z 
zation, not by barbarians overthrowing civilization. 


_ 
5 ms 


And it is time to set down some elemental facts. There 





principles of style. What is equally important is that there 
is no good social system which is not based on sound prin- 
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ciples of private morality, no good political system which 
is not based on sound principles of public morality. It is 
easy to say that principles change, that standards alter, 
that new truths are revealed; but certain fundamentals 
have not altered since the beginning. Truth and honesty, 
decency and cleanliness of life and thought — these do not 
change their substance whatever the change in the fashion 
of their expression. | 

It is easy to say that decent living is mere cowardly 
hypocrisy, that we are all nasty inside and that only the 
brave spirits of the new heroic age of unashamed impurity 
are honest enough to admit it. But every intelligent man 
knows that this is not true; he knows that there is another 
and a worse reason for these exhibitions of foulness and 
depravity which we see about us. For this attempt of the 
moral subversives, like that of the political subversives, to 
make the worse appear the better reason, is not merely an 
offence against good taste and good manners; it is an 
offence against good sense. Restraint is one element of 
civilization as it is of morality, and decency is not to be 
outraged with impunity. 

It is a black picture which the cynic paints; but there 
is another side. It is that, ultimately, the labor of the 
centuries has not been in vain. The industrial myriads 
are still outnumbered by yet other myriads; the subver- 
sives, like the cubists, are still in the great minority. 
Indeed the chief subversive grievance is that the bour- 
geoisie are too strong; that blind conservatives — farmers, 
storekeepers, clerks, skilled laborers, all business and pro- 
fessional groups — will not accept the proletarian doctrines 
of chaos and equality. Trials of strength have only re- 
vealed the “bourgeois” independence of the “ proletariat”’, 
not the dependence which had been so confidently asserted 
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and so widely believed. The chief grievance of the schools 
of art and letters which work to the same end is that the 
world is indifferent to, or amused by, or contemptuous of, 
their activities. 

But there is deeper truth than even the unsuspected 
strength and fighting qualities of the bourgeoisie, and the 
good sense of the masses, in matters not only of the flesh 
but of the spirit. Revolutions may be, as Napoleon ob- 
served, only the transfer of property from one hand to 
another; but no revolution based merely on that principle 
has yet managed to succeed. There are profounder forces 
than are revealed to revolutionists. And one of these is 
the influence of the past and its lesson of experience; and 
here the subversive school comes into conflict with the 
deepest springs of human nature, and those motives not 
to be expressed merely in terms of property. 

For in much of this present agitation one element is 
prominent. It is the effort to cut off the present from the 


past and to mortgage the future to_untried_ theories. 
ree al co he egal ae use nhetnalyspe 
equalfrom birth. Fach generation-asit-comes.along must,— 
from the cradle, admit no advantage to any of its members. _ 
This n “naturally eliminates inheritance —the-possibility of _ 
passing | on to one’s children whatever _one_achieves. 
Pushed to its ultimate conclusion, there should not accrue 
to any one even those adventitious advantages which are 
derived from paternal or maternal care. The advocates of 
the new Utopia have not shrunk from this conclusion; and 
they have, with apparent seriousness, proposed to estab- 
lish public hospitals and nurseries, and permit, or even 
compel, the rearing of children to be undertaken by the 
State — after the pattern of Sparta, of less than blessed 


memory. Thus would be perfected the abolition of the 
ee woe 
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past and of the future. Naked we should come into the 
world and naked we should go from it. 

This would not, indeed, ensure absolute equality of con- 
dition while we are alive; for that could only be effected by 
legislation against natural eminence or gifts finding ex- 
pression and consequent advantage over one’s fellows. 
But even to that there is an answer which is conclusive, if 
not convincing. It is first that of the Bolshevik, who se- 
cures equality by elimination — the extermination of supe- 
riors. It is second that of the socialist, who declares that 
under the new dispensation there would be no common 
people — all would be superior. These are not imaginary 
instances. The first is all too true; and for the second 
listen to the dean of English socialists, Mr. Hyndman: 

“Tt is impossible to stop short of complete socialization 
— that is to say, of all the great means and instruments 
of production and distribution. ... The problems of 
society, so far as they relate to daily life and sustenance, 
will then no longer be affected in any way by money 
values, but Labor will be devoted to this or that branch 
/ of production in in proportion to the desires of the commu- 
nity... . The standard of life for each and _all will be 
far Ripken than anything ever yet attained or suggested. 

. The question of pay or remuneration need not arise. 
eer conceptions of the dignity of man and the honor of 
social service will inevitably take the place of sordid ideas 
) of personal advantage, .. . Of the new ethic inevitably 
arising out of a scientific and enlightened communism it 
is not necessary to write. Nearly all the crimes of the 
decalogue are property crimes. Remove the incentive and 
the crimes will vanish. . . . With the disappearance of 
overwork and anxiety, ante possibilities of the develop- 
ment of the higher faculties will be afforded to the excep- 
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tionally endowed, while all will be able to use and enjoy 
every capacity they possess. ‘Leisure and pleasure in 
ample measure’ will be at the command of each and all. 

. . None being depressed by his calling or surroundings, 
all will breathe a fresh atmosphere of exhilaration where 
the ideal fades insensibly into the real.’’! 

It is an attractive picture, framed in language de- 
signed to raise the hope of life with little work or none— 
which is the ideal of too many now. It only leaves out 
human nature and the realities. It only omits the fact 
that whatever the future may bring forth, there has never 
yet been a communistic society which showed any notable 
element of progress or contribution to civilization: and the 
further fact that the natural law is not that of equality 
but of inequality, physical and mental, among men. It 
is a hard and perhaps brutal fact, moreover, that civiliza- 
tion has been based on inequality, and the differentiation 
which proceeds from it; and, however great and necessary 
codperation is and has been, however far it may be ex- 
tended, however preferable it may be as a philosophic con- 
ception, competition is the greatest of all stimuli tothe— 
_ fullest expression of human capaci ral. Andeit 
~ -we are to consider the possibilities of an insured equality, 
let us face the facts. Let us recognize that what this new 
conception conceals is nothing less than a bid not for 
equality but for supremacy by aclass. For, in the author’s 





as it is for the e capitalists to ci command | them | for their ¢ own | 
‘private ‘e gain.” There, ‘rather than in the new Utopia, is 
_ the root of the matter. _ 


1 Hyndman, “The Evolution of Revolution”, pp. 397-398. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Tue ASSAULT ON DEMOCRACY 
1. 


T is only too apparent not only to those who stand on 
what Haeckel calls “the watch-tower of reason”, but 
to many of us on lower levels as we observe the world of 
humanity about us, that this world has changed and is 
changing almost beyond the imagination of men of even 
_ a generation since. There is nothing new in this, and 
nothing especially alarming beyond, perhaps, the rapidity 
of the movement. The world of human affairs, like the 
world of nature, is always changing. Change is, indeed, 
not only the law but the sign of life. The disturbing thing 
would be that it should cease to change, for that would be 
the surest sign of its dissolution; and those melancholy 
persons who are so alarmed by what they see altering be- 
fore their eyes should remember that they too change, and 
that when they cease to change they will have been a long 
time dead. So they should forgive the world at least that 
much of its resemblance to themselves. 

Yet as in nature, there are certain times and seasons 
and places when change is more rapid and more violent, 
or more apparent, than in others, so we of this generation 
seem to have chanced on one of those great periods of 
human development which, in one sense or another, we 
_ call revolutionary. It seems proper, therefore, to find out, 
if we can, what it is all about; to inquire where we are, 
and if possible, in what direction we are going. 
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The outward manifestations of this situation are obvious 
enough. Apart from war, pestilence and famine, we have 
been threatened with phenomena beside which, to certain 
sensitive minds, even the horrors of war seem preferable 
— for they, at least, are real. The vagaries of those who 
endeavor to express their artistic emotions with monstrosi- 
ties made of tin cans and cigar boxes rival the achievements 
of those who cut bad prose of doubtful meaning, or none, 
into short pieces piled up on the printed page like cord- 
wood and call it verse. The noises evoked from stray 
pieces of metal and fantastic wind instruments compete 
for our attention with a literature which sets forth the 
misfortunes and weaknesses of mankind in novels more 
depressing than the tribulations of Job or the pessimism 
of Jeremiah, expressed too often in language which 
blends the simple charm of the primary-school exercise 
with the more striking appeal of the newspaper scandal 
columns. 

This reaction against law and order and even decency 
in the name of “this freedom”’, of the “new freedom”’, of 
“self-expression”’, is no more than anarchy; while “legal 
sociology” and ‘“‘religious sociology” takes the place of 
law and equity and religion as once understood among 
civilized peoples. Aggressive minorities appeal to the great 
principles of unity and liberty and tolerance, and at the 
same time, by every means in their power, seek to extend 
their own particular interests. The engaging doctrine that 
what any one thinks is as good as what any one else thinks, 
irrespective of their relative knowledge and judgment and 
character, makes head among us. We observe the progress 
of equalitarianism in every direction, an ignorance of tech- 
nique and a contempt for the moralities posing as a new 
revelation. In the words of one of the prophetesses of the 
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new order, endeavoring to describe the qualities of another 
of its exponents: “‘Some were certain that this one was 
clearly expressing something being struggling, some were 
certain that this one was not greatly expressing something 
being struggling. . . . Some were certainly wanting to be 
doing what this one was doing that is were wanting to be 
ones clearly expressing something. Some of such of them 
did not go on in being wanting to be doing what this one 
was doing that is in being ones clearly expressing some- 
thing.’’+ 

Such is the voice of those trying to express ‘something 
being struggling”, somewhat, it must be confessed, to the 
mystification of simpler souls accustomed to less elemental 
strivings after rational thought and expression. 

These phenomena are not wholly new. Ten years ago 
the German philosopher, Max Nordau, described the 
“general loosening of morality, a disappearance of logic 
from thought and action, a morbid irritability and vacil- 
lation of public opinion, a relaxation of character... . 
Common sense becomes more rarely and less worthily 
appreciated. . . . No one is shocked by the most absurd 
proposals, measures and fashions, and folly rules in legis- 
lation and administration. . . . Every demagogue finds 
a following, every fool collects adherents, every event 
makes an impression beyond all measure, kindles ridicu- 
lous enthusiasm, spreads morbid consternation, leads to 
violent manifestations . . . and to official proceedings 
that are at least useless, often deplorable and dangerous. 
Every one harps on his ‘rights’ and rebels against any 
limitation of his arbitrary desires by law or custom. - 
Every one tries to escape from the compulsion of discipline 
and to shake off the burden of duty.” 


1 Gertrude Stein, “Henri Matisse.” 
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Long before the German pessimist, the great student of 
mob psychology, Le Bon, noted something of the same 
phenomenon. The masses, he declared, were becoming 
more sharply defined, more determined to destroy society 
as it exists, and return to primitive, prehistoric com- 
munism, by elimination of the upper classes and equal 
distribution of property. Hence, he observes, we see 
intellectual anarchy, the rise of new barbarians from be- 
low, the rule of unreason and emotion, and ‘“‘collective 
incapacity.” 

All this is easy to see and to denounce, as easy to per- 
ceive and reprobate as a reign of terror in Illinois or the 
disintegration of civilization in Russia. At all times in 
history there are to be found men like Nordau, from 
Jeremiah to Juvenal, from Juvenal to Samuel Johnson, 
from Samuel to Hiram Johnson, prepared to attack the 
wickedness and folly of their own generation; some of 
them, indeed, prepared to sacrifice themselves to correct 
these, even though that sacrifice entailed the holding of 
public office. For there is nothing new in this except the 
styles and the terminology, and even these change, since 
the tragedy of all “youth movements” is that they 
grow old. 


2. 


Yet, laying aside the devices of the alarmists, it is evi- 
dent that, within eight years, two attacks, long studied, 
carefully prepared, have been launched against the struc- 
ture of society, both national and international, both 
American and European. First militarism, then Bol- 
shevism, have sought to dominate the world. From above 
and from below, whether as Kaiserism or as proletarian 
dictatorship, autocracy has struck against democracy. 
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The first blow failed, the second bids fair to fail; but each 
has shaken the foundation of our old beliefs and practices. 
Nor is the end in sight. The conflict continues; and far 
beneath the surface of affairs the enemies of democratic 
civilization are still seeking to undermine the bulwarks 
they have not been able to take by direct assault. 

It is important, therefore, to know who these men are, 
and what they propose; for, as the philosopher observed 
of Adam and Eve’s contribution to science, “‘the view of 
the creatures and the imposition of names is the beginning 
of wisdom.” First there are the so-called “radicals.” 
They are a numerous if ill-assorted company. There are 
the Communist-Internationals, bent on the overthrow of 
nationalist, “capitalist” society. There are the disciples 
of Marx and Lenine, the true Socialists. There are the 
syndicalists who would transfer the instruments of pro- 
duction to the operatives’ hands. There are the guild 
socialists who would transfer them to the guilds or unions. 
There are the nationalizationists who would transfer them 
to the government. There are in this country the fol- 
lowers of Plumb and Townley and Towner, who preach 
state control of everything, from railways to maternity. 
There are the advocates of proletarian dominance in every 
form. There is the British Labour Party which challenges 
the older parties for control of the British government. 
There are the “Progressives” with their plea for “social 
justice”, that vague, attractive phrase which covers a 
multitude of demands which, so far, it has seemed im- 
possible to formulate into a real programme. ‘There is 
the goodly company of humanitarians, to say nothing of 
that noble army of martyrs, the demagogues, promising 
all things to all men, and now to women. 

And what do they propose? Different as they are — 
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for it is scarcely conceivable that even politics makes such 
strange bedfellows that we shall find Senator La Follette 
and Citizen Trotsky lying down together — they have 
much in common. From Bolshevist constitution through 
the programme of the British Labour Party to the North 
Dakota experiment, they propose first that elemental 
desire of mankind, insurance against the ills and accidents 
of life, some guarantee for the peace of mind that comes 
with protection against the results of sickness and accident, 
unemployment, old age, poor crops, variable markets — in 
brief, starvation. 

Secondly they propose more equitable division of the 
rewards of life and labor, assurance that the stronger, 
shrewder, more unscrupulous of their species shall not 
profit at the expense of the weaker, less competent, or less 
fortunate members of society. Thirdly they propose, as the 
natural result of a reduction of men by such means to a 
more common level of possessions, opportunity and power, 
the more direct control of public and even private business 
by the so-called “‘workers’’, a voice or perhaps a dominat- 
‘ing influence in the management, and greater share, or 
perhaps the whole, of the profits of industrial enterprise 
by those who work the machines; and the expression in 
legislation of immediate, even transitory, opinions of the 
“people.” They offer the hope of that universal, if unat- 
tainable, desire of mankind — health and happiness for 
all. They all propose some device for international amity 
and peace. And, in the last resolution, they all seem to 
look for some more centralized and paternal form of gov- 
ernment, administered by officials directly under the man- 
date of the masses, whether in the shape of proletarian 
dictatorship, or in the milder form of so-called “federal 
control”’, in brief, bureaucracy. 
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Put in their simplest form, stripped of their extreme 
language, their excess of fallacy, and their wilder theories, 
such is the programme of these schools of thought, which, 
in general, they have not thus formulated to themselves, 
save in a score of widely differing documents. There is 
much in that programme to appeal to many men, especially 
on the side of their emotions — for it was framed for that 
purpose. It rests, or is declared to rest, upon the principle 
of democracy. It is premised upon the doctrine of equality 
as earlier movements were predicated upon liberty. Its 
assumptions are that the people can do no wrong; that the 
present system is opposed to the public interest, based as 
it is on injustice; and that the common good demands the 
enforcement of common rights, privileges, opinions and 
rewards by a paternal government. 

But it is apparent that the definition of equality has 
changed. To earlier revolutionary leaders it meant equal- 
ity of opportunity, in their own words an “‘open way for the 
talents”, let each man have hischance. The socialist pro- 
grammes, on the contrary, imply equality of condition, 
which, all claims to the contrary notwithstanding, is in 
sharp opposition to the older principle. They have even 
advanced from the older socialist position expressed by 
Louis Blanc, “From each according to his talents, to each 
according to his needs”, by dropping out the phrase relat- 
ing to talents and substituting “desires” for “needs.” For 
it is evident that equality of opportunity — which is the 
characteristic of democracy — means inevitably inequality 
of condition, since men’s talents differ. Equality of con- 
dition, on the other hand, which is the fundamental char- 
acteristic of the socialist doctrines, means, for the same 
reason, inequality of opportunity, since superior gifts find 
no such outlet under communism as under competition. 
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In so far, at least, in spite of much talk to the contrary, 
socialism in its ordinary meaning, and democracy, as we 
understand it, are not friends but enemies — unless we 
redefine democracy. 

: 

But let us consider, further, the character of the leaders 
of this movement, their qualifications to direct affairs, and 
the audience to which they appeal. We might add to this 
a test based on the lessons of experience; but this the 
prophets of the new order reject. This, they declare, is a 
new situation, to whose elucidation the past has nothing 
to offer. It is, in fact, the product of that bad old past. 
It is our duty, therefore, to turn our eyes forward to the 
light of a new day, not backward to the darkness of the 
night, not to the dead old moon, not even to the stars. 
The plea of Patrick Henry that he had no light to guide 
his feet but the lamp of experience only reveals the fact 
that he was behind the times. As one Congressman has 
declared, these leaders are not willing to take their lessons 
from the grave — from Washington and Hamilton — they 
“turn their faces to the sun.” Adapting Bacon’s dictum 
that experience is the school of fools to a meaning which 
was not intended, they observe that the social system is as 
dead as religion. What we need is not experience but a 
new revelation. Under a new system the nature of man 
would alter. The new gospel is humanity; the new God 
is man. Society, government, economics, education, as 
now carried on, are all wrong, and should be ended, not 
mended. 

This is no exaggeration, as any one who has read at all 
widely in this literature can testify, and as its authors 
would be the first to admit. It is not necessary to take 
their more extreme language — that the middle class is the 
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“festering part of the body politic”, that the Constitution 
of the United States is an “‘outworn fetish”’, that the Ten 
Commandments are “no longer adequate as a standard for 
modern society” — to define their position. Let us take 
less drastic utterances. First as to education, for that is 
peculiarly pertinent to a discussion based on the training 
of men in any school of thought and conduct. 

“Broadly speaking,” writes one of these intelligentsia, 
“there are two kinds of colleges in this country. First 
there are the gentlemen’s clubs for the prolongation of 
adolescence. There is no need to be disturbed by them. 
They will continue while the economic system which 
nourishes them endures. They have no relation to learn- 
ing, theoretical or applied. So let them stand. There are, 
in the second place, the colleges associated with technical, 
professional, graduate and trade schools. Time and cir- 
cumstance are taking care of the colleges in this group 
also. The term of so-called ‘liberal arts’ work is now cut 
to about two years and the course of instruction is still in 
process of dissolution. In a little while it will have no 
reason for existence except to afford an introduction to 
technical and professional training. This ought to be a 
source of congratulation. Mankind makes advance by 
shedding delusions, and when we get rid of the idea that 
a college education is connected with wisdom or has any 
fixed content worthy of note and respect, we shall have 
cleared our minds of just so much rubbish.’’? 

This flower of educational and social wisdom is culled 
from among the leaves of a so-called “radical” paper 
lately of some note in certain circles in the United States. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that it appeared at the precise 
moment that the deans of fourteen leading technical 


1 The Freeman, May 10, 1922, p. 202. 
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schools were resolving that a year be added to the cur- 
ticulum “the increased time to be given to humanistic and 
fundamental scientific studies”; but that need not concern 
us here. This quotation reveals two things with great 
clearness. One is an extreme materialism, a total disregard 
of what has been called the “socializing influence” of col- 
lege life, and a supreme contempt for that great heritage 
of the past which we call culture. The other is a certain 
apparent modicum of truth diluted with a devastating 
ignorance, leading to false conclusions. 

It is like an enthusiastic radical who recently observed, 
“T never cared for history, I simply can’t dear to be bound 
down by the facts.” It is like a certain well-known public 
clock, which is, to all appearances, excellent. It has a 
bright, attractive face. It occupies a conspicuous position. 
Its sonorous tones proclaim the hours in a compelling voice. 
Its hands move round and round. It has, in fact, every 
virtue of a public clock — except one, it does not keep 
the time. It is not merely occasionally inaccurate; it is 
wholly unreliable; and any man who attempts to regulate 
his life by such means is sure to come to grief. 

Beside the educational dicta of this prophet it is not 
unfair to set the words of an older philosopher, still of 
some note in the world, Francis Bacon. “If any man 
esteem . . . every study of a general character to be idle,” 
he admonishes the Philistines of his generation, “‘he plainly 
forgets that on their proficiency the state of every other 
learning depends; and that they supply strength and force 
to its various branches. . . . If you want a tree to produce 
more than its usual burden of fruit, it is not anything you 
can do to the branches that will effect this object, but the 
excitation of the earth about its roots and increasing the 
fertility of the soil. If there is no collegiate course so free 
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as to allow those who are inclined to devote themselves to 
history, modern languages, civil polity and general litera- 
ture, states find adearthof able men to manage their affairs 
and efficiently conduct the businessof the commonwealth.’”? 
And whether President Coolidge is a student of Bacon or 
not, he adds his voice to this same sentiment. The tech- 
nical schools, he declares, can never replace or supplement 
the colleges, for they “could not long endure without the 
influences which flow from institutions of liberal culture.” 

But let us take another example of the socialistic school 
to show that our characterization is not a caricature. 
It is the vision of the New Jerusalem from the pen of him 
who has been called the “‘Social-Democrat Jehovah.” In 
that happy realm, the socialist State, he tells us, “such 
delight as we can now foresee to be possibly attainable by 
all has never yet been experienced even by the fortunate 
few. When from infancy and youth to full development 
and age the beauties of nature and the pleasures of perfect 
health can be entered upon and enjoyed by all with none 
of the sordid and degrading drawbacks due to the dire 
poverty or the extreme riches of our day; when work is 
but the useful and pleasing expression of zeal for the com- 
munity ... toil and exhaustion being wholly unknown; 
when throughout the longer, fuller and more active life 
which mankind will then be heir to, the minds of all will 
be more completely cultivated than those of the most 
gifted few have ever yet been; when art naturally rises to 
higher and ever higher pitch of exquisite achievement, due 
to a keener public conception of beauty in sculpture, paint- 
ing, architecture, decoration, than the best of the Greeks 
themselves could realize; when ethics in all its branches is 
no stiff formula devised to limit the natural play of human 


1 “ Advancement of Learning”, Bk. II, ch. i. 
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desires and faculties in accordance with a crude, ascetic 
notion of personal self-sacrifice, but is a well-founded co- 
ordination of physical, mental and moral pleasure, virtu- 
ally unrestrained for the whole of human society; when the 
whole world is fully, freely and rapidly open to travel and 
survey of all its inhabitants — when all this is achieved, 
as achieved it assuredly will be within a calculable period, 
death itself will be nothing more than a sigh of satisfied 
content at the close of a charming and well-ordered 
banquet of life’? 

It has been said that the ideal of socialism is only “this 
world with the unpleasant things left out.” But this reve- 
lation leaves out more than the unpleasant things. It 
omits the family, with its obligations as well as its pleas- 
ures; whatever remains of Christianity; freedom of choice 
and opportunity; the pleasure of the game of life as it is 
now played by most of us, its infinite possibilities, and 
whatever interest there is in an uncertainty. It rejects 
that oldest and truest of paradoxes, that he who gains his 
life shall lose it, and he who loses his life shall find it. It 
omits the fact that few persons work for the sheer love of 
work, and many will not work at all if they can avoid it. 
Its noblest figure is that of eating; its loftiest hope is sleep. 
It aspires to a dead level, however high, of selfish enjoy- 
ment, of physical and intellectual satiety. It offers travel 
and ease and the removal of irksome morality at the price 
of a tyranny beyond that which mankind has yet experi- 
enced, the worst of all tyrannies, the tyranny of the mass. 

And it reminds us — by contrast — of another vision 
which contains one exalted character, to say nothing of 
certain undesirables, and certain regions beyond its 
author’s horizon. It runs somewhat as follows. “And I 

1 Hyndman, “The Evolution of Revolution”, p. 399. 
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saw a new heaven and a new earth... . And I heard a 
great voice out of Heaven saying, Behold the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he will dwell with them and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with them and 
be their God. And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain. . . . He 
that overcometh shall inherit all things; and I will be his 
God and he shall be my son. But the fearful and unbe- 
lieving and the abominable and murderers and debauched 
and sorcerers, and all liars, shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone. . . . And be- 
hold my reward is with me, to give every man according 
as his work shall be.” 

This vision many are still content to set against the 
dream of the socialist, not only on account of the evan- 
gelist’s loftier morality, his imagination, and his greater 
familiarity with the realities of life as expressed in his 
categories of human nature, but even on the lower ground 
of mere relative probability. For, among other things, 
the chief objection to the school which the apostle of 
socialism represents is its materialism. If we are to have 
a faith at all, it should be in something better than our- 
selves, whether of religion or of abstract morality; and if 
we are to have an ideal, it should be of the spirit not of 
the flesh, nor even of the intellect; it should rise above the 
sensual, or even the sensuous. 

Yet we have no quarrel with ideals. It is good for the 
world that its young men should see visions and its old 
men dream dreams. Without those visions and_ those 
dreams the world would be a dull place. Nor should the 
dreams all be of the past. The objection to such men is 
not that they find fault with the existing order and seek 
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to make it better. For that they are to be commended, 
and many of their most violent opponents might well 
follow their example in this respect at least. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that they confuse their emotions with 
reason, and sentimentalism with constructive statesman- 
ship. It is not merely that they attribute to property and 
institutions the qualities inherent in human nature, of 
which property and institutions are only the outward 
forms. It is not merely that they believe — what is true 
— that human nature can be changed. It is that they 
believe it can be changed, as it were, over night, and by 
mere change of environment, from without rather than 
from within; that the inauguration of a new system will 
bring with it a new spirit, not that a new spirit will bring 
new conditions. As Trotsky observes, the school which he 
represents has abandoned the doctrine of educating the 
masses to their beliefs, in favor of securing power first and 
educating the masses afterward. 

The difficulty, above all, is that they are the disciples of 
dogma, the slaves of formula, and it is not good for us to 
commit ourselves wholly to a formula; for if it happens to 
be wrong it is of worse than no account; and if it is adopted 
it leaves us nothing to look forward to. It is better to 
treat the ills of the body politic after the fashion of our 
medical friends, to diagnose the trouble, to provide con- 
ditions under which nature can work those cures which 
are the prerogative of nature, not of man; not to rely upon 
a panacea, or attempt to supplant nature, least of all to 
play that we are God. It is better to face the facts. 


4, 


What, then, are the facts which lie behind this great 
controversy? The circumstances which have produced the 
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situation in which we find ourselves and these new schools 
of thought which are known to us all. They are primarily 
the fruit of what we call industrialism, the development 
of power and machinery, with the resultant effect on the 
conditions of our lives. Those conditions are evident. 
Under the influence of power-driven machinery the world 
has altered more on the material side in a century and a 
half than in all preceding time; and the problem of society 
has, in consequence, changed its form and, some believe, 
its substance. For industrialism has done two things. It 
has increased population enormously, and it has concen- 
trated that population in limited spaces incapable of pro- 
viding food for these masses from the areas which they 
inhabit. It has made one set of men dependent on their 
brains, and another on their muscles for their daily exist- 
ence. It has separated millions from their natural habitat, 
the soil, making them dependent on others for their sup- 
port, and producing what has come to be known as a 
“proletariat.” It has thus made life for a great part of 
humanity infinitely more complex, unstable, and less un- 
derstandable. It is like the classical fable — the Hercules 
of industrialism destroying the Antaeus of society by hold- 
ing it aloft from the source of its strength, the ground. 

With this has gone that increase of wealth, comfort and 
luxury, ease and rapidity of movement, which we call 
“progress.” Competition and codperation have grown in 
like measure. A society dependent on outside sources for 
food and materials, on interrelations of individuals and 
communities, on distant markets and the vicissitudes of 
trade, on a huge and delicate complex of credits and 
finance, has made life perhaps more enjoyable, certainly 
more uncertain, and far less independent than under an 
agricultural system. Besides this still, an enormous mul- 
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tiplication of middlemen, infinite devices to stimulate con- 
sumption, contribute to provide for the existence of still 
greater numbers — brokers, advertisers, agents of all sorts 
—which increase the cost and the complexity of life. Time 
and labor-saving devices have increased man’s capacity at 
the price of greater and ever greater strain. Meanwhile 
the powers of the States in which these artificial societies 
have grown up are taxed almost beyond capacity to pro- 
vide proper conditions of life for these crowded millions. 

Moreover, deprived of the stimulus of hand and head 
working together, monotony of occupation in one class and 
nervous strain in another has increased man’s natural de- 
sire for amusement to an extent which our fathers scarcely 
knew, while the greater leisure derived from the increase 
of wealth has enabled millions to gratify that desire. This 
has increased at once devices to minister to its demands, 
and created a group of interests and individuals beyond all 
previous imagination, devoting their efforts to entertain 
these multitudes. Change has bred a desire for change, 
sensation for sensation, comfort for more comfort; and life 
makes more demands from year to year, till it becomes a 
question how long the process can go on. To compensate 
for the congestion and imprisonment of these masses, arti- 
ficial means have been devised to bring man outdoors 
in the form of “athletics”, from amateur golf to pro- 
fessional baseball. Still more than this, the vast increase 
and centralization of masses unable or unwilling to 
care for themselves, joined to humanitarian and scien- 
tific impulses, has produced that imposing array of 
institutions for “social service”, for physical and moral 
sanitation, which, apart from the activities of the State, 
has been evolved by the so-called “capitalistic” class to 
meet the proletarian problem of society. 
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Industry has had another result. It has emphasized the 
difference between the man who works with his hands and 
the man who works with his head. It has apparently, 
though not actually, reduced their common interests to 
less than those once existing between the lord and serf, to 
which they are so often compared by extremists. There 
has been a depression of occupational interest, and a cor- 
responding exaltation of manual labor over mental activity 
and qualities. More than this, industrialism has come to 
dominate political thought. Men are prone to conceive 
of government and society not as organisms — which they 
are — but as mechanisms — which they are not; and to 
believe in automatic systems and mechanical devices as 
the cure for public ills. 

As part of this problem, these schools of thought have 
arisen, demanding not only the more equal distribution of 
this new wealth created by industry, but a more equal 
voice in its production as well. They stress the idea of 
co6peration as against competition. They declare the 
chief obligation of society to be the welfare of this “pro- 
letariat”; of the right of the majority — these masses 
called into existence by machinery — to control the des- 
tinies of society in accordance with the doctrines of the 
greatest good of the greatest number, as expressed by the 
class opinions of the proletariat. On its side the energizing 
element,in modern phrase the “capitalistic” group, accept- 
ing the dogma of democracy, has striven by the only means 
it knows — education — to raise the level of intelligence 
and make these masses capable of self-government. It is 
a herculean task, and if it fails it is conceivable that the 
whole fabric will go down; for such a system rests, in 
the last resort, not upon numbers but upon intelligence. 
Nor do we need to go beyond Russia to perceive this 
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fact. That is the great contribution of the Bolshevists to 
political experience: they have proved that modern civil- 
ization cannot exist without an intelligent, even a “ capital- 
istic”, class. No one could have imagined such an 
object-lesson as they have provided; and had he 
imagined it he would have been denounced as a reaction- 
ary alarmist. 

Yet despite all this tremendous change in form and con- 
tent wrought by industry, despite the contentions of the 
apostles of socialistic thought, the fundamentals have not 
altered much. There still remains the old desire of those 
who have not to possess; the ancient quarrel between 
poverty and property. As in all ages, ostentation and in- 
solence, envy and resentment, are the chief progenitors of 
social discontent. The attack is directed against the capi- 
talist as it was once directed against the despots and the 
aristocrats; before that against the feudal lords; before 
that, still, against the Roman patricians, the Greek aristoc- 
racies, the Persian or Egyptian nobles; and so to the dawn 
of history, no doubt against that prehistoric man who had _ 
the dryest and most commodious cave. It is the most 
ancient and the most persistent grievance of the race; if 
you like, the primal curse. 

For there have always been what our socialist friends 
call “exploiters” and “exploited.” There have always 
been leaders and led. And were the socialist millennium 
to come to pass, is it not at least conceivable that this 
would still beso? Would not the champions of the new so- 
cialist doctrines take the place, which they would then de- 
serve, as the directors of our destinies, with all that power 
and its accompaniments which would pertain to the mas- 
ters of society? For long ago that great leader of men, Oli- 
ver Cromwell, observed, with Shakespeare, that “if twomen 
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ride a horse, one must ride behind.” It is obvious that 
under the new dispensation, it would not be the “honest 
workingman” who would hold the offices, it would be 
merely a new breed of politicians, not even labor lead- 
ers, properly so-called. 

Nothing but the words and the externals are altered. 
This very demand of the syndicalists to control the in- 
struments of production and distribution, the modern 
creative agencies of wealth, what is this but the indus- 
trialized form of that oldest of human ambitions, the 
hunger of the peasant for the land? Look where you will, 
you find the old antagonism and the old rivalries, the ever- 
lasting desires of the race beneath this modern dress and 
phraseology. 

Yet there is one difference between the peasant and 
the proletarian, which is the heart of the whole problem. 
Land is relatively a simple thing; even its credits and its 
marketing, though they have been affected by industrial- 
ism and transportation, are still not comparable to those 
of industry. But this huge complex of manufacturing and 
transportation and commerce and finance, how are the 
wage earners to manage that? The answer is ready — 
through the government! So all these programmes lead 
inevitably to that deadliest enemy of true democracy, 
paternalism; as at all times proletarian domination has 
led to dictatorship. 

To this may be added two corollaries of some signifi- 
cance. The first is that it is among the most egotistic and 
least disciplined people upon earth we find the chief ex- 
ponents of proletarian doctrines. The very fact that they 
disagree so much with each other, that they continually 
split into factions, and seem incapable of submission to 
authority even among themselves, bodes ill for the success 
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of their formula. For how would they act under a system, 
even though it were their own, which would inevitably 
deny them the freedom they now enjoy? There is only 
one explanation of this paradox. It is that, finding their 
ambition to have their own way thwarted by the present 
organization of society, in which most of the rest of us 
have our own way in so far as that is compatible with any 
system, they seek to establish another which they think 
they can dominate. 

The second corollary is not unlike the first. It is their 
claim that not only their cause but their leaders are 
possessed of qualities denied to those now in power, the 
qualities of philanthropy, of unselfishness, of altruism, of 
all the virtues of humanity. That contention many of 
us, viewing the record of the past and knowing something 
of human nature, are not prepared to recognize. It as- 
sumes that men are divided into two camps, all the good 
on one side, all the bad on the other. But we are all 
children of Adam, and there is no proof that the leaders 
of this movement are superior to their fellows. 

And the world must have leaders. Every age demands 
a savior of society. It is the oldest and commonest hope, 
and ours not least. Most of us are too concerned with 
endeavoring to wrest a more or less precarious livelihood 
from an indifferent or even apparently hostile environ- 
ment to devote much time to the theories, or to the 
practices of politics, save in great emergencies. In con- 
sequence we are chiefly governed by minorities, except for 
an occasional referendum or recall. Here is the hope of 
the subversive elements. If they can but persuade us or 
compel us to entrust them with power, all will be well for 
them. For, look at it from whatever direction you will, 
the whole matter comes down to this — if they succeed, 
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we shall have new masters, and those masters will be the 
leaders of the proletariat. 

This is the thing which most concerns a government like 
ours. For the great problem of democracy is to perpetuate 
the various ranks, interests and occupations of society and 
to keep alive a general interest and activity in public 
affairs. In both it finds itself opposed by dictatorship, 
whether of imperialism or of the proletariat. It must not 
be forgotten in all this talk of proletarian dictatorship that 
there are two elements, the proletarians and the dictators, 
and the past proves that they are not the same. Prole- 
tarian dictatorship means, in fact, that there is no popular 
government at all. It does not even mean that there is 
class government. It means a dictatorship of leaders 
who induce the masses to confide absolute power to them. 
It is, in every way, opposed to that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, which, however 
it may be interpreted, is the watchword of our conception 
of democracy. 

Against it there is no recourse but force, for dictator- 
ships, of whatever kind, have always been established by 
force and overthrown only by force. Votes have never 
made or unmade dictators; they never will. Dictator- 
ships in their very name, in their origin, in their conduct, 
are extraordinary absolutisms entered into as a last resort 
against the overthrow of the State. In all civilized, orderly 
government, they are admittedly provisional and tem- 
porary. To speak of proletarian dictatorship is to invoke 
the overthrow of the usual processes of politics and of 
popular government. And for proof of this we have only 
to turn to the pages of history, even the most recent 
history. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THe PRoGRAMMES 
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MONG those bitter, vigorous cartoons with which 
Raemaekers helped rouse the world against the 
German threat, not many years ago, one of the most 
striking was an adaptation of a mediaeval theme, the 
Adoration of the Magi. Against a background of knights 
and men-at-arms in fierce conflict, stands a rude hut which 
shelters the Holy Family. Before them kneel the Three 
Kings from the East, offering gifts to the affrighted Child 
— the Emperor of Germany with a shell, the Emperor of 
Austria with a howitzer, the Sultan of Turkey with a 
scimitar! 

It was a bitter jest, and it recalls another of like sort. 
This same theme of the Three Kings was a favorite epi- 
sode in the mediaeval miracle-plays. Between their moral 
and religious scenes were often interposed comic inter- 
ludes to relieve the feelings or sustain the interest of the 
audience. Among the stage directions for these, still 
preserved to us, is one which reads, “The Boy and the 
Pig when the Kings are gone.” The kings are gone, and 
there appears upon the stage of politics — the Bolshevik! 

He is, indeed, no comic interlude. He is the spirit of 
the grimmest tragedy, and we see the world deeply moved 
by his activities, but not to laughter. For he represents 
more than himself, more than the Russia he has wrecked. 
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He is the type and symbol of a great force among us; he 
is the living exponent of the subversive element in every 
land; the symbol, if only by exaggeration, of world dis- 
content — and he has many sympathizers in the audience. 
Nor is he to be driven from the stage by mere disappro- 
bation, as we may have thought. He and the forces 
which he represents must be considered seriously and 
studied dispassionately, even scientifically, if we are to 
see where we stand in the world drama. 

In considering him, let us lay aside all the traditions of 
our race, all the commandments based on the sanctity of 
life and property — thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
covet, thou shalt not steal. Let us admit that revolu- 
tions are not made with rose-water, that omelets are not 
concocted without breaking eggs, that what is one man’s 
loss is another’s gain, with all the other arguments for 
the use of force in politics. Let us omit the categorical 
moralities, the doctrines of Christianity, the principles of 
law and equity, the precepts of order and of peace, the 
standards of civilized society, and meet Bolshevism on its 
own ground. 

What are the facts? The first and most important, 
when he came on the stage, was disorder. And if the 
thing is good, we cannot complain of that. Democracy is 
the child of revolution; our own liberty was obtained by 
force; and we long ago agreed that, if men’s grievances 
seemed to them unendurable, they had the right to rise 
in arms — and die. We must not forget Cromwell, the 
Jacobins, and the Sons of Liberty. Nor must we forget, 
on the other hand, that the established order has the 
right and the duty to defend itself; that men cannot 
properly appeal for protection to laws which they repu- 
diate, or hide behind a system which they would destroy. 
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Force, then, is not an argument. We must seek an- 
other test, to see whether this world discontent is merely 
that oldest, most dishonorable of political alliances — the 
leadership of knaves, the following of fools — or whether 
it has true political substance. Are these new foes of or- 
ganized society, like Tartars or Huns, incapable of con- 
structive statesmanship; or, as they claim, like Franks 
and Saxons, the heralds of a freer age? Let us forget the 
ruin they have wrought, and see what they propose. 


2 


For now that they have established themselves in 
power, it is fitting to recall their earlier promises and pro- 
gramme, since they committed themselves to a constitu- 
tion. That constitution began, not ‘We, the people”’, 
but “We, the proletariat’’; it rested chiefly on economics, 
not on politics, as that word was once understood. It 
based itself upon two fundamental elements, labor and 
land; and on one principle, that of equality of condition. 
There was to be but one class, the proletariat; there was 
to be neither wealth, nor poverty, nor idleness, for capital 
was to be distributed and profit forbidden, and every 
one was to work. The State was to possess all natural 
resources, and provide pensions for incapacitated indi- 
viduals, insurance against every accident of life, and edu- 
cation suited to a primitive society. In place of an army, 
all men were to have arms; for diplomatic service there 
would be no need when once the international brother- 
hood of workingmen was supreme. Finally, government 
was to be carried on by “Soviets”, or councils of work- 
ingmen, soldiers, and peasants, with a Central Soviet; 
but until the triumph of the cause was assured, a “pro- 
letarian dictatorship” was to be supreme. 
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Such was the Utopia of the boy and the pig when the 
kings were gone; such the new tablets of the law, handed 
down from the thunders of the Russian revolutionary 
Sinai to the Moses — and Aaron — of the newly chosen 
race. It has been easy for economists and _ political 
scientists to reveal its weaknesses; it has been easier still 
to point to its failure to meet its promises and to square 
them with the terrible realities of a starving people. A dic- 
tatorship of a handful of rulers still holds the reins, though 
with loosening grasp. Its chief support is the Red Army; 
its chief external activity is diplomacy; its chief export is 
propaganda; its chief industry the fomenting of revolu- 
tion in other lands. It has made a political desert and 
called it peace. It cannot endure, it has already failed. 
Yet it cannot be denied that Bolshevism represents, in 
whatever distorted fashion, a widespread sentiment in 
modern life. 

For, apart from the activities of “‘radical” agitators; 
the “‘boring-in” or “infiltration” of such elements into 
our labor organizations; the increasing demands and de- 
creasing output of labor; the insistence on government 
ownership and interference; the often apparently sense- 
less strikes; we have a whole series of programmes. There 
is, as we have seen, the programme of the Communist In- 
ternational — to “conquer and destroy the bourgeois par- 
liamentary state”, by “‘workers’ revolution” and by 
strikes, not to redress specific grievance, but as a political 
weapon. There is the programme of the Spanish and 
Italian syndicalists — to put the machinery of produc- 
tion in the hands of the workers, which has been tried and 
found wanting. There is the programme of the British 
Labour Party, which proposes to secure to every one a 
“prescribed minimum of leisure, health, education, and 
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subsistence”; a minimum wage; the obligation of the 
government to find or provide work for all, and to ensure 
against unemployment; the elimination of private owner- 
ship; the centralizing and control, even the rationing of 
food and raw materials; the standardization of prices; the 
nationalization, in short, of all resources, and virtually 
of all human activities — a paternalism beyond all pre- 
vious experience, stimulated, if not inspired, no doubt, by 
the example of government activities in the War. 

In the United States has appeared the “Plumb plan” 
for railway ownership and management — like the Eng- 
lish “Mines Nationalization” scheme, with joint control 
by employees, public and capital, the profits accruing to 
the employees, the financing to the government. There 
is the “North Dakota experiment” — state banking, 
warehousing, financing, marketing and insurance. There 
have been demands from high places for “direct action’”’, 
pleas for referendum and recall. There is the programme 
of the “Third Party” — government ownership of rail- 
roads and of national resources, control of money and 
credits by the “people” through government codperative 
banks, restoration of civil rights, abolition of the injunc- 
tion in labor disputes and other “judicial abuses.” There 
is the proposed legislative programme of the league of 
women voters — government supervision of maternity 
and infancy care, a national department for supervising 
education, education in home economics, a women’s 
bureau, a children’s bureau, an interdepartmental hygiene 
board, independent citizenship for married women, a 
model child-labor law, and a series of “social legislation” 
measures. 

Many of these have, in some sort, been embodied within 
the past few months in two programmes. The one is that 
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of the British Communist Party. It proposes practically 
complete nationalization — of land, mines and all means 
of communication; of cotton and woolen industries; and 
of banks; all without compensation. It advocates the dis- 
arming of the “‘bourgeoisie” and the arming of the “pro- 
letariat” with a proletarian army, navy and militia; the 
abolition of “‘capitalist” law courts, and the establish- 
ment of “workers’”’ tribunals; state monopoly of the press 
and of foreign trade; the repudiation of state obligations 
except to small investors; the confiscation of all fortunes 
over £5000; nationalization of all property except that 
of small tenants, and rents to be paid to the State. The 
abolition of monarchy comes, of course, with that of 
hereditary titles. The colonies are to be “liberated”; 
the Versailles Treaty to be abrogated, all war debts and 
reparations to be cancelled; and “universal, simultaneous 
disarmament” adopted. It is, in effect, the programme 
of the Third International —that is, of Bolshevist 
Russia. 

Set beside this the La Follette platform. It includes 
nationalization of land, mines, railroads; establishment of 
state and national “codperative” banks, with reconstruc- 
tion of the present banking system; “abolition of the 
tyranny and usurpation of the courts”, with all labor in- 
junctions; the popular election of federal judges; a cor- 
poration to “‘assure farmers fair prices for their products”’; 
provision for public work in times of depression; revision 
of the Versailles Treaty with a view to abolishing con- 
scription, reducing armaments and establishing referen- 
dums on war and peace. It has, besides, a variety of other 
proposals of curiously mixed character — retention of the 
huge, if ineffective, surtaxes on “swollen incomes”’; taxes 
on excess and undistributed profits; progressive taxes on 
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large estates; postal salary increase; a deep waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean; extension of the civil 
service; independence for the Philippines; protection of 
children in industry; sympathy with Irish Republican- 
ism; and denunciation of the “exploitation of weaker 
peoples” — described cynically by its numerous oppo- 
nents as “‘vote-catching schemes.” 

There is, finally, that movement which stresses so- 
called pacifism, the “‘slacker’s oath”, opposition to 
war and preparedness for war, to expressions of patri- 
otism, and the substitution of internationalism for na- 
tionalism. 

Let us lay aside for a moment the charges levelled 
against these programmes — that this last has been fos- 
tered, for a time financed and directed, by the Third In- 
ternational, behind which is the present government of 
Russia; that the programme of the women is designed to 
provide not only notoriety but political jobs for their 
leaders who are unable to oust men from enough of the 
present places and so devise bureaus. which obviously 
women ought to manage. Let us lay aside the charge 
that they are, in the main, supported by those elements 
of least political experience in self-government — the 
women and the more recent arrivals among us still under 
the spell of German paternalistic ideas, whether of im- 
perialism or of socialism. Let us admit the claim that 
the enormous benefits but recently conferred upon those 
who now press for more are but acts of long-deferred 
justice. Let us, in brief, disregard all the great and bitter 
controversy these have aroused, much of which, however 
beside the mark, has approved or condemned these pro- 
posals without much consideration of the issue underlying 
them all. 
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That issue is this. On the surface most of these move- 
ments seem to be directed against the social or economic 
organization of society. Many of them seem to deal only 
with “property.” But, seen more closely, it is apparent 
that in many if not in all of them there is an attack not 
only upon the judiciary but upon the representative 
system of government. It is loudly proclaimed either 
that this system has broken down, or that its functions 
need to be extended. It is declared that the judiciary has 
usurped the powers of the legislature; that “capitalism” 
has established what, in the La Follette phraseology, is 
called the “monopoly” of the present representative sys- 
tem. For this it is proposed to substitute either frank 
proletarianism, as in England; or, in the United States, 
“direct action” of the “people”, through primaries for 
the nomination of senators, judges, even presidents, a 
system of referendum and recall; in brief, a reversal of the 
whole programme of checks and balances upon which 
existing government is based. 

The technique of securing this result is no less obvious. 
It is that of the British Labour Party, as of the La Follette 
group. It being impossible to secure control of govern- 
ment by coup d’état, as in Russia, and then force these 
doctrines on a people who are impervious to the argu- 
ments for them, Trotsky’s plan is modified to suit the 
exigencies of the party system. It is proposed to secure a 
three-party arrangement in which the radical elements 
may find opportunity either to block the activities of 
the two older and larger groups, or, between them, to 
obtain power and use it to advance their programme 
until such time as it seems possible to control the govern- 
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ment in the interest of a bureaucratic, paternalistic 
proletarianism. 

This is no fantasy of a conservative imagination. One 
needs only to look about him to perceive that it is in active 
operation. The proletarians and the bureaucrats are not 
directly or openly connected as yet. The one bids for 
power under guise of greater “popular” government; the 
other professes “social” or “humanitarian” aims. Yet 
their coalition is inevitable; and when that comes there 
will be opposed to the parliamentary party system an 
organization whose success would unquestionably bring 
about the overthrow of government such as we have 
known. It means an end of government by discussion 
and reflection. It means the determination of policies by 
appeals to the emotions of the masses by skilful dema- 
gogues, and administration by bureaucratic officials not 
directly responsible to any power, and virtually unknown 
and irremovable. 

There are some who will welcome this, either because 
they believe it will bring the millennium nearer, or because 
they think it will advance their own fortunes. “Women,” 
it has been said, “‘are essentially authoritarians.” 
Whether that is true or not, among them are found some of 
the most ardent champions of bureaucracy. But the desire 
to be governed is not confined to women. Men may op- 
pose the rise of one of their fellows to place and power by 
every means at their command, but once power is attained 
they are apt to worship its possessor. “Authoritarian- 
ism” is a deep-rooted sentiment in human nature. 

On the other hand the doctrine of “government by 
all” is no less firmly fixed, and to it the champions of pro- 
letarianism can appeal with confidence. Parliamentarian- 
ism, the division of powers between executive, legislature 
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and judiciary, which has been found the best antidote yet 
discovered for either autocracy or anarchy, is a com- 
promise, and as such is naturally attacked from both 
directions. For the moment the attack is directed largely 
against the judiciary; but it is evident that if it be weak- 
ened or destroyed, the executive will be the next objective. 
That will leave the legislature supreme; yet, if these plans 
succeed, it will not be the legislature to which we are ac- 
customed, as the results of the senatorial primary law 
indicate. It will mean an extension of methods to control 
masses which must rouse the fears of any one familiar 
with the history of politics. Meanwhile real government 
will rest in the hands of officials. And if this system fails 
—which it will — the only recourse is the dictator, the 
“savior of society.” Such has been the history of other 
States; and against it every sentiment of true democracy 
rebels. For it would put into the hands of demagogues 
and bureaucrats an authority which wise men seek by 
every means to disseminate and limit. 

These schemes have, moreover, a further object. On 
the one hand they would shift to the shoulders of “so- 
ciety”, which is to be interpreted as the government, 
those elements of risk and responsibility which under the 
present system are largely borne by the individual. 
Stripped of their terminology, it comes to universal, free 
insurance carried and paid by the government for those 
who are unable or unwilling to do it for themselves. On 
the other hand, they thus provide for an extension of the 
powers and duties of government; and they offer, besides, 
a field for the exercise of those demagogic bids for support 
of the people of which our pension legislation has afforded 
us a like but relatively slight example, — though all too 
great. 
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They are pressed forward by three classes of people. 
The first are the “idealists”, those who doubtless believe 
in them, on the basis of a theory that all men are divided 
into “rich” and “poor”; the former robbing and exploit- 
ing the latter. The second class is composed of those men 
and women who see in the propagation of these schemes 
the prospect of votes or jobs or both; and who anticipate 
from a new system some advantage which they cannot or 
have not been able to obtain from the old. The third is 
that class which, indifferent to or ignorant of the principles 
which lie behind government and its functions, presses 
forward to a system of government “aid” or “assistance” 
to relieve them from the burdens of life, or perhaps of their 
own mistakes. 

Each of these professes to believe that these burdens 
can somehow be transferred from the shoulders of the 
“poor” to those of the “rich.” But, apart from the fact 
that any such redistribution would not last out the first 
year of the millennium, it is only too apparent that, as in 
Russia, no scheme eliminates the millionaire. In the 
collapse of Germany’s society it is not the rich who have 
suffered, or the poor, so much as those in between. That 
may be expected to happen in any such convulsion. Yet 
even this, it is apparent, is not the only — perhaps not 
even the chief — result which may be anticipated from 
this programme. It would not only enormously increase 
the cost of government, but it would standardize and con- 
ventionalize life, multiply officials, and destroy the in- 
dividualism of States, communities and persons, in a 
“nationalization” programme of almost illimitable possi- 
bilities. 

For there is yet one other aspect of these plans which 
must impress every one who studies them. It is their po- 
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litical rather than social or economic “nationalization.” 
Objecting to government as it is now organized, the 
new leaders propose to extend the powers of government 
beyond all precedent, to erect a super-State; eliminating 
those safeguards against oppression, those possibilities 
of effective protest, those devices to introduce into legis- 
‘lation one of its most important elements — time — 
which we have regarded as the bulwarks of our liberties. 
They do this in the name of liberty and social justice. 
Yet it is apparent that if the power of the States is broken 
down, if the financing, the administration, the organiza- 
tion of such different institutions as maternity and rail- 
ways are placed in the hands of centralized authority, we 
shall exist for the State, not the State for us. If that be 
liberty, let us make the most of it. It appears rather an 
effort to inject the principles, the practices, and the 
phraseology of central and eastern Europe into an or- 
ganization diametrically opposed on every ground, by 
tradition, custom and doctrine at variance with such a 
system of proletarian paternalism. 

This is the fact that we must face; but there is another, 
allied to it, which must also be considered. It is that the 
very existence of these movements indicates a dissatis- 
faction with the present system. It is of little avail to 
merely denounce change, or proposed change. It is of as 
little use to defend existing systems regardless of their 
efficiency or lack of it. What is necessary is to investi- 
gate — and to judge. What is more necessary is to con- 
sider the question of those who administer, and those who 
propose to administer, our affairs, no less than the systems 
administered. But there is one thing more. 

There is Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, whose 
preamble is the socialist confession of faith, and whose 
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articles embody machinery to put it into effect. For we 
are not dealing with remote, intangible ideals, or with 
sporadic phenomena, but with world-wide, if not world- 
organized, sentiments and practices. We face one of 
those efforts, common in history, to shift the bases of 
politics and society; and we cannot dismiss it, as so many 
do, with the contemptuous epithet of “ Bolshevism.” 


4, 


What, then, is the basis of this movement? It is pri- 
marily the child of “industry.” Like bacteria in a favor- 
able medium, mankind has increased enormously in this 
industrial society. The circle has grown from year to 
year — more to produce, more to consume, more to pro- 
duce again — and some profess to find the remedy in in- 
creased production! And this increase of population and 
of wealth through industrialism has brought with it our 
great social problem. It has not only divided the em- 
ployer and employee by the “nexus” of wages, but has 
produced a class which has, and largely desires, nothing 
of land or of animals, relying wholly for existence on the 
“job”, the fluctuating chances of daily labor, which, in 
turn, depends upon the skill of the employing “capitalist” 
to meet the daily risks, the altering market, the ever- 
varying conditions which produce his “profit.” In some 
measure this has affected the agriculturist as well; for 
improved communication and financial expedients bring 
him into the world-market, both for good and ill. 

In consequence, there is, in this industrial society, no 
longer even that slender assurance of food and shelter and 
clothing which the peasant had. Men are subject to the 
action of forces over which they have even less control 
than over the soil and elements. They turn instinctively 
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to some power greater than themselves to stabilize their 
lives, to bring about something of that older assurance, to 
relieve their uncertainty. 

Thought has followed this development. A group of 
theories — socialist, communist, anarchist, international 
— appeared, based on the false assumption that the situa- 
tion was the creation of an “exploiting” class, to which 
the evils of society were due; and not, as was the fact, 
upon the developrnent of a new agency, that of indus- 
trialism, and its consequent increase of population. They 
personified this situation with the epithet of “‘capital”’; 
they identified this development with the “middle class”; 
they preached the doctrine of “‘class war’’, of the elimina- 
tion or distribution of this “capital”, and the extermina- 
tion or reduction to a common level of its owners, the 
“bourgeoisie”, and the dictatorship of the workers, or 
“proletariat.” Many have come to believe that Saint- 
Simon was right; that the chief business of society is to 
care for its weakest members. For many more not even the 
rapid, continuous, natural redistribution of wealth, or the 
activities of political democracy, have gone fast enough 
to produce that “equality” which these schools demand. 

Such views have so far failed to convince the great 
majority of men. They have, indeed, failed to crystallize 
into a system; much less, like democracy, to set up a new 
form of government. They are as yet but disembod- 
ied spirits, still at war with each other. We hear of 
“Communist-Anarchist” parties, though their component 
elements are far as the poles apart in theory; of “Social- 
Democratic” capitalists — and Marx must turn uneasily 
in his grave! But they are one in common opposition to 
society; and in a hundred ways they seek to overthrow 
the present system. 
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We hear especially that Labor, “‘owing to its peculiar 
situation, must have rights beyond those of other classes.” 
It is a logical development. There was a time when men 
spoke of the rank or state to which “God had called” this 
man or that. There was once a doctrine of the divine 
right of kings. More recently a “captain of industry” 
infuriated his fellow countrymen by declaring that “ Prov- 
idence entrusted” him and his kind with wealth. And it 
is evident that the oracle is to be worked again, since 
Labor puts forth its claims to rights denied to other men. 
If we admit those earlier rights, we must admit this one. 
But who admitted them? They are among the wrecks of 
history. 

Yet this demand has more behind it than mere rhetoric. 
It assumes that men are wholly dependent on machinery, 
and live by sufferance of those who handle it; that it is 
possible to control government through industry, since 
other classes are too few, too feeble, and too ignorant, to 
dispense with these new elements of society. ‘“‘Syndical- 
ism,” says a recent philosopher, “‘is the voice of the failure 
of something.” To him, it is the voice of the failure of 
socialism to gain political power. To others, it is the 
voice of the failure of the forces of order to keep peace; 
or of classes or individuals to attain wealth or power 
under the present system, and their consequent appeal to 
force; or the failure of government to meet the needs of 
an altering society; or the failure of society itself. But, 
whatever the fact, it is apparent that we have to do, not 
merely with force and anarchy, but with an effort to shift 
the control of society, and the alteration, if not of the 
form, at least of the function, of government. 

Such programmes are due in some measure to the entry 
of new elements into politics, but still more to the present 
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mechanistic philosophy of the world and its impersonality. 
We have to do with corporations, huge, superhuman, often 
immortal creatures; and, on the other hand, with masses, 
whose relatively simple and monotonous occupation, we 
are told, makes machines of men who tend machines. 
Thus men conceive of government, or society, as a huge 
corporation or machine, which functions of itself; and 
they imagine that mere change of masters would effect 
the purification of society. They fall into the error of 
confusing the “middle class” with its product, capital, 
as men once confused money with wealth. They believe 
that once capital is redistributed, that once the owner- 
ship and direction of the instruments of producing the 
new wealth are put in the hands of those who work them, 
or in the hands of the government as their agent, all the 
evils of industrialism, even overpopulation, will vanish or 
be overcome. 

Most of these programmes of reform, like all their pred- 
ecessors, advocate simplicity. But we cannot all join 
communistic agricultural societies, however Arcadian, 
without destroying civilization as we know it. We can- 
not divide our goods after the manner of peasants’ revolt 
—so much land, so many cattle, so many instruments of 
husbandry, to each family. There is no remedy for us in 
the boy and the pig, though the kings are gone. We have 
to deal not with simplicities but with complexities. Nor 
does a dictatorship, even of the proletariat, nor that class 
government we fought to eliminate from politics, much 
less a paternal bureaucracy, meet the case; for, whatever 
the future may bring forth, proletarianism has been in- 
variably associated with anarchy and despotism in the 
past; and bureaucracy’s inefficiency and indifference has 
long been proverbial. 
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There is one other reflection which is not out of place 
here. It is that the so-called middle class has not only a 
real programme. It has— what was so recently denied 
it by its opponents — numbers and a fighting spirit. We 
are not confronted, as we have so often been told, by a 
majority, but by a minority, indeed a minority of a mi- 
nority, for the majority of the workingmen are not and 
never have been communists, much less fighting com- 
munists. Yet political issues such as this are not often, 
if ever, determined by an actual majority of the people. 
That majority is relatively indifferent to politics, as 
every election shows. It shrinks especially from the use 
of force, even to protect itself. It is, unfortunately, ready 
to accept a change of masters with little protest, so long 
as its own personal concerns are not too greatly disturbed. 

On this fact, long known to the subversives, and relied 
upon by them to accomplish their aims, has been based 
the hope of the revolutionary element in modern society. 
They understand that all such struggles are conflicts be- 
tween minorities, and that those on either side prepared 
to fight are the only ones who count. It was long the 
revolutionary contention that the fat, cowardly, inert, 
selfish bourgeoisie, careful only of its life and goods, would 
not fight, that one sharp blow would make the commun- 
ists the masters of both state and private property, as in 
Russia. But recent events have revealed that the bour- 
geoisie not merely outnumbers its opponents; it will fight. 

For the great majority has not accepted the boy and 
the pig as the answer to the problem. In Germany, the 
Einwohnerwehr against the Spartacans; in Italy, the 
Fascisti against the Communists; in France and Belgium, 
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the bourgeois governments and people against the prole- 
tarians; in England, the “public” against the general 
strike, have revealed determination and intelligence and 
fighting qualities quite unsuspected by the subversives. 
They seem to prefer the evils of capitalism, which they 
know, to the blessings of communism, which they do not 
want. They have entered their caveat against the conten- 
tion that society is at the mercy of labor; and have de- 
clared for equality of opportunity as against equality of 
condition. They believe that the State is for the indi- 
vidual, not the individual for the State. 

Yet here, again, force is no argument. There still re- 
mains the problem of discontent; the inequality of rewards 
and the projection of that inequality into succeeding 
generations, the administration of the sources of indus- 
trial wealth, the question of the public weal, and the 
future of politics. We have to do with the intangibles — 
sentiments and emotions, as well as reason and power — 
with psychology no less than economics. For who among 
us has precisely what he thinks is his just reward? “To 
each according to his needs,” runs Louis Blanc’s famous 
phrase. But how about his just deserts as he conceives 
them; and his desires; and who shall be the judge? Are 
the rewards of life the price of its necessities, or its com- 
forts, or of its luxuries — or are they tangible at all? We 
can calculate the costs of labor and of living, profits, loss, 
production, distribution, price and wage. But who can 
calculate or administer content, or happiness, judgment, 
risk, ambition; who can gauge the pleasure of the game, 
of voice in one’s own destinies? Who can reckon the 
“human element”, its hopes and fears, its knowledge 
and its ignorance, its likes and its dislikes, its weakness and 
its strength, its greed and its self-sacrifice, its faiths and 
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its suspicions? It is to these conflicting qualities we must 
appeal. 


6. 


We have, in consequence, three elements arrayed 
against the present organization of society — the heritage 
of hate and the dream of a great revenge, of the subver- 
sives; the ideal of life with little work or none, of ineffi- © 
cient labor; and the vision of the socialist. And if, as its 
enemies tell us, capitalism proposes nothing but the con- 
tinuance of things, if it regards resistance as a policy, it 
is doomed. Fiercer elements will enlist followers in a 
campaign of destruction; and moderate men will all turn 
socialist, since they will prefer change to stagnation, an 
advancing standard to a coward’s castle. 

There is something to be said for the opponents of the 
present system, and their denunciation of the “‘idle rich”, 
of “predatory wealth”, of “swollen fortunes.” We have 
seen too much of “the lilies of the field — which are not 
even beautiful”; of those “‘stall-fed cattle of society — 
not even good for meat.”” We have too many among us 
who do nothing to deserve even the futile lives they lead; 
too many gamblers; too many profiteers; too much of that 
insolence of wealth which is the chief recruiting agent of 
the Bolshevist; perhaps even too many agencies which 
connect — or separate — producer and consumer. And 
these, we all agree, should be curbed or eliminated in so 
far as possible. They obscure the real contribution to 
society of capital and its owners, and identify wealth 
with oppression. Are men, inquires the socialist, to be 
allowed unlimited opportunity to amass riches by what- 
ever means, and pass them on to burden the future with 
an increasing element of intrenched and unproductive 
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wealth? Not if we can prevent it by an inheritance 
tax! 

Yet, on the other hand, it is observed that proletarian 
dominance is not wholly devoted to sweetness and light; 
that even under Bolshevism millionaires are bred; and 
that an aristocracy, with all its faults, is not inferior to a 
proletariat, with all its virtues. There is danger that the 
tendency to “collect taxes and pay out doles” may pau- 
' perize, that the unlimited protection of the weakest will 
mean the ultimate preponderance of the incapables. If 
by taxation the fountain of capital is dried up at the 
source; if the “energizing” element of society is destroyed 
by legislation; if we have revolution not by force of arms 
but by taxation; if every one is taxed to subsidize every 
one — what then? 

Such is the issue of the great argument. We all admit 
the evils of unrestricted capitalism, and seek to stamp it 
out. But, apart from the idealizing view of human nature 
of the socialist, there seem to be two fallacies in the dis- 
cussion. The one is the identification of “capitalists” 
with capital, which is the product, not the creator, of the 
capitalists. Destroy or redivide this store of wealth, and 
the same class which has it will get it again. For capital- 
ism, like its opponents, is a spirit, not a thing. And the 
second fallacy derives from the first. There are no longer 
“‘classes”’ in the older sense, the sense in which Marx 
wrote. Of all the instabilities of life, wealth is the least 
stable, and the class possessing it is, of all elements in 
society, that which changes the most rapidly and con- 
tinuously. In their arguments the controversialists seem 
to have forgotten the first element of business — that of 
risk. The very doctrine of government ownership is a 
confession of failure, for those who propound it speak 
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only of the “profits”; they shrink from the assumption 
of risk and responsibility which lie at the root of all legiti- 
mate profits. 

And there is a third and greater fallacy; it is that this 
“capitalistic” element, this “bourgeoisie” has no ideas, 
no constructive plan to better the condition of society. 
In the sense of a dogmatic, authoritative formula it has 
no programme; for dogma and “authoritarianism” are 
alike repugnant to this element. It only strives for what 
seems the better part, from day to day. Yet, apparently 
confused, illogical, unrelated in its parts as it must be, 
there is unquestionably a bourgeois programme. What, 
then, is that programme? 

It has, primarily, three elements — industrial, humani- 
tarian, legislative; and each of these we see in active 
operation every day. For what are these experiments in 
profit-sharing, share in management, stock distribution, 
wide-spread ownership, but “industrial democracy”? 
What are group insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
the like, but efforts to meet that demand for protection 
which the “capitalists” provide for themselves as in- 
dividuals? What are the protective agencies of society — 
sanitation, nurses, hospitals, medical attention; public 
schools and universities, public libraries, classes, lectures; 
savings banks, thrift stamps, self-help societies, building 
and loan associations, ‘Morris plan” banks; churches 
and missions, Y. M. C. A., boys’ clubs, settlement work, 
so-called ‘“Americanization” in its many forms — what 
are all these but the effort to help men to help themselves, 
after the fundamental fashion of the middle class? Often 
misguided, sometimes absurd, they are in the aggregate 
an imposing and effective force. Directed to what end? 
To that of raising the proletariat to the rank and stand- 
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ards of the bourgeoisie, in opposition to a programme of 
sinking all men into a proletariat; to distributing wealth, 
not concentrating it. 

And what of legislation in this scheme? In the “‘break- 
down of parliamentary government” the socialist per- 
ceives the downfall of this middle-class society. It is a 
real danger. The qualities and activities which bring 
men into representative assemblies are not those which 
necessarily fit them for intelligent settlement of social 
and industrial problems, or the scarcely less technical 
questions of foreign relationships. There is the desire 
for popularity, which breeds cowardice; the pressure of 
party; the concession to mere numbers or, worse still, to 
active, organized minorities; there are the demagogues. 
There is the collective irresponsibility of legislative bodies, 
which seek continually to usurp executive powers; and 
all history proves that no form of government is so disas- 
trous as an autocratic legislature. These are real evils, as 
we know too well. 

Yet men are slow to reject an instrument they know for 
one wholly untried and inexperienced. They prefer to 
supplement and reinforce, or modify, existing agencies. 
Thus they have created commissions, and conference of 
experts, chambers of commerce, meetings of all sorts of 
bodies, of all sorts of interests — and labor not the least 
— “economic legislatures” to supplement and direct the 
activities of the political legislative bodies. For who be- 
lieves that the soviet principle of representation by occu- 
pation solves the problem of government? 

What, then, is the issue between the bourgeoisie and 
the proletarians? Both sides admit the desirability of 
altering the present system. But one would end it and 
begin again; the other seeks, not a cure-all, but remedies 
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for specific grievances. One desires, the other denies, the 
substitution of equality of condition for equality of op- 
portunity. One seeks unity in uniformity, the other 
unity in diversity. One looks to dictatorship, whether of 
class or “State”; the other holds to democratic liberty. 
Each proposes greater scope for Labor’s share in industry, 
and greater security; but one would accomplish this by 
public, the other by non-public agencies. Each admits 
the evils of unrestricted and irresponsible capitalism; 
but one would mend, the other end, the capitalistic 
system. Finally, each desires some guaranties for peace 
and world association. One clings to a world-league of 
workers; the other seeks disarmament, specific agreements 
among governments to that end, and a world court to ad- 
judicate international disputes. 

Meanwhile the Bolshevists themselves are undergoing 
change; and, whether by a coup d’état or by peaceful sub- 
stitution of more moderate elements, or by their New 
Economic Policy, or by sheer collapse, the boy and the 
pig will disappear, or be transformed before our eyes. 
Meanwhile we see the North Dakota experiment go down 
in ruin as all such experiments have done. Meanwhile, 
we see in the land where industrialism took its rise an- 
other phase of that great movement which may deter- 
mine its future—or its fate— and provide an object 
lesson in Capitalism versus Communism even beyond that 
of Russia. 

In so far as the bourgeois programme is pragmatic and 
not dogmatic; experimental, not dictatorial; fluid, not 
fixed; evolutionary, not revolutionary; regarding society 
as an organism, not a machine; bound to no infallible 
remedy or sacred shibboleth or rigid formula; in so far, it 
seems more in accord with human nature and likely to 
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prevail. But that involves two things: first, that it will, 
in accordance with its character, be modified; and second, 
that, as in our own country, the proletariat be not con- 
tinually reinforced by lower and still lower elements, 
which make the task of raising the standards of life im- 
possible. “The abolition of property is demanded,” 
wrote Mazzini many years ago; “but you need no con- 
futation of the error of those who in the name of liberty 
wish to found anarchy and abolish society. ... It is a 
wicked dream. You can find no remedy in any arbitrary 
general organization which contradicts the universally 
adopted basis of civil existence.” Such is the bourgeois 
faith, distrustful of mass miracles. For there are three 
things which the bourgeois programme takes into account 
as the bulwarks of society — law, education, religion. 

The way will, no doubt, be long and hard, and each 
step contested. But we are still in its very beginnings. 
It seems apparent that the development which, begin- 
ning with state or guild control, turned to /aissez faire, 
and proceeded to factory acts and government super- 
vision, or even management, need not prove that com- 
plete socialization is either indispensable or inevitable. 
Differentiation, adjustment, combination between com- 
petition and codperation seem far more probable. Always 
assuming that we do not first fall into the power of Marx’s 
dogma, that “the proletariat use its political supremacy 
to wrest all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all 
instruments of production in the hands of the State — 
that is, of the proletariat organized as a ruling class.” In 
that event we shall only have new masters, not a solution 
of the great problem. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


PROLETARIANISM 
i. 


T has now been a little more than fifty years since Mr. 
Gladstone uttered his famous defence of democracy, 
that “a government is strong in proportion to the number 
of people interested in maintaining it’ — omitting, per- 
haps unfortunately, the element of quality. It is scarcely 
more than a decade since Mr. Asquith offered his sub- 
stitute, that “a government is strong in proportion to the 
material and moral minima which it permits or enforces.” 
So far did men come in a generation in their thinking and, 
in no small degree, in their practice. The reason is evi- 
dent. It is that, looking over the enormous advance in 
material capacity produced by science and invention, in 
considering the advance of popular government, it seemed 
necessary for the good of the race to distribute those 
benefits as widely as possible. 

To some minds that conclusion has been extended to 
another and a wholly different end. It is that the direc- 
tion of affairs shall be not only for the benefit of the 
masses, but shall be determined wholly by the lower 
elements of those masses; that in place of the leadership 
and direction of the ablest, most intelligent, there must 
come what is called “‘proletarianism’’, that is, the control 
of affairs by those leaders who most nearly approximate 
to the standards, the desires, and the motives of the least 
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competent of the population. This element, in European 
phraseology, has been called the “proletariat.” 

What is the proletariat? The word is of Roman origin. 
It was used to define that element in ancient society which, 
possessed of no property on which taxes could be levied 
for the support of the State, made its contribution to 
government in the form of “proles”’, or offspring, to serve 
in the army, and thus discharge the debt which it was 
considered each generation owed to social organization or 
the government. In modern times the word has been 
altered somewhat to apply, indeed, to the propertyless 
class, but especially to those dependent on day labor, in 
particular the rather helpless and incompetent masses. 
It is this element to which the agitators have appealed 
against “‘exploitation”’, against the injustice and tyranny 
of society, and it is this which they have hoped to weld 
into a fighting force to overthrow the social and political 
organization. 

What, then, is the idea of man, of these masses, of 
government as conducted by them, in the minds of these 
leaders of proletarianism? To what does that idea lead? 
There can perhaps be no better definition of these things 
than that offered more than half a century ago by the 
historian of the French Revolution in describing similar 
phenomena. 

“Reject every difference which separates one man from 
other men, retain of him only the portion common to him 
and to others. . . . Let several of these be combined, a 
thousand, a hundred thousand, a million, twenty-six mil- 
lions, and you have the French people. . . . Men born at 
twenty-one years of age, without relations, without a past, 
without traditions, without a country”’, such, it has been 
pointed out, was the conception of eighteenth-century 
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philosophers of equality. It was the equality of the 
“abstract man” stripped of every circumstance of he- 
redity and environment, of birth and parentage, of sur- 
roundings, education, tastes, ability, inclinations, and all 
those factors which go to the making of what we call in- 
dividuality, a true “denatured” man. “To this creature 
attribute every virtue of humanity, strip it of every vice 
and weakness, and you have the ‘natural’ man, the same 
in Paris as in Constantinople, the same in Constantinople 
as in Central Africa, the universal, standardized type of 
man, capable of every good, incapable of evil.”! Such was 
the idea which underlay the word “people” in the mouths 
of the orators of the French Revolution; such was the being 
which “‘could do no wrong”, to whom they appealed, in 
theory but not, as it happened, in practice. 

To that idea of the “citizen” has succeeded the idea of 
the “worker’’; to the abstract “man” of the French Revo- 
lution has succeeded the concrete “proletarian” of the 
Russian Revolution. To the “people” has succeeded the 
“class”; to the struggle for “humanity” has succeeded 
the struggle for the “‘toiler.” “All efforts ought to be 
made to concentrate the bitterness, the anger, the protest, 
the rage, the hatred of the masses, to give those emotions 
a common language, a common goal, to unite, to solidify 
all the particles of the masses . . . to summon all revolu- 
tionary forces to simultaneous action.” Thus Trotsky. 

It is evident that the formula has changed, and more 
than the formula. If the appeal of the French Revolution 
was to an ideal man, the appeal of the modern revolu- 
tionary is to a barbarian, an even more “natural” man 
than the hero of the eighteenth century. If that earlier 
appeal was to the higher emotions and classes, this is to 

1 Taine, “Ancient Régime”, Bk. III: ch. iv. 
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the lower. If the earlier appeal was to reason, this is an 
appeal to force. That appeal will not be entertained by 
more civilized men. The Russian Revolution will not be 
repeated in the United States, or in any country with a 
democratic government. But, both there and in England, 
there is being made a far more subtle attack upon the 
present organization of society. It takes the form of that 
great, complex, elusive, ill-defined doctrine known vaguely 
as “socialism.” Under that banner are enlisted many 
sentiments and interests, from beneficent humanitarian- 
ism to the most radical opposition to government by the 
people; from charity to paternalism. 

That spirit has sought to persuade us that economics 
is ethics; that religion is sociology; that the State is a 
charitable institution; that rich and poor are absolute, 
moral adjectives equivalent to good and bad; that the 
chief business of government is the equal distribution of 
property, rather than the encouragement of its production, 
much less its protection. It enlists many forces, some 
highly altruistic, some wholly selfish, some merely emo- 
tional absurdities. To some it looms as the salvation of 
the human race, to some as its destruction; to some it 
seems merely ridiculous. But to nearly all it seems that 
there is no escape from the conflict it strives to precipi- 
tate. Yet why? Against its wilder manifestations is 
arrayed a force which has at all times among free peoples 
proved stronger than social convulsion. It is common 
sense. To that great tribunal all movements must ul- 
timately appeal; by its decisions they must ultimately 
abide. Given the facts, few worthy causes have had 
reason to complain of its judgments; few unworthy causes 
reason to rejoice. 

Nowadays, urged on by what they conceive their in- 
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terests, reinforced by the sympathy of many and the 
sentimentalism of many more, enfranchised masses seek 
to lighten their burdens and improve their condition by 
the ballot. It is a human attribute. No party, no class, 
ever had power without using it; and they are not only 
within their rights; they are following the law of political 
life. If new leaders can convince the majority that the 
present system ought to be changed, that government 
should be entrusted to proletarian dictators or bureaucrats, 
it will be done. 

For there are three ways besides a coup d’état which may 
have the same result. The first is that which is called 
nationalization. It is the assumption by the government 
of agencies of production and distribution now adminis- 
tered in whole or part by private enterprise. Thus far 
the majority of the more intelligent portion of the com- 
munity has not been persuaded that this would solve the 
problem; for they have held more or less closely to that 
ancient doctrine that what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business. They have admitted the weak points 
of private ownership without welcoming what they regard 
as the greater evils of an increasingly powerful bureau- 
cracy. They have preferred to attempt to correct the ills 
which they now endure to risking what they fear may be 
the greater ills of paternalism. Yet it cannot be denied 
that the nationalization projects find much support, and 
that their adoption would revolutionize government as it 
has been understood and practised among Anglo-Saxon 
peoples as much as even a change by force of arms. 

The second way which is proposed to effect an alteration 
in the organization of society is that of the general strike. 
It was long the contention of the advanced party — it 
is still the contention of some — that society is at the 
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mercy of those who work the machines. A railway strike 
brings a city within sight of starvation; a strike even of 
the garbage handlers makes it an impossible place of rest- 
dence; a strike of the police gives it over to anarchy. 
Suppose they all combine; would not society be compelled 
to give way to whatever demands the workers chose to 
impose? It has been tried. Syndicalists, sabotage, the 
general strike, have had their turn, in Italy, in France, in 
England, in Russia, in Germany. Each failed in turn, 
either to secure control of the instruments of production, 
of transportation, of distribution, of public service, of 
communication, or to hold them, or to work them. 

Is the recognition of this failure, then, to be the end of 
the matter? By no means. That failure has not been 
recognized by those who still cling to the One Big Union 
idea, expressed in whatever form, or whatever language. 
Many still hold to that exploded theory. Many believe 
that only the details, the technique, the leadership, were 
faulty; that under different circumstances or direction, 
and by different methods, the thing is still possible. They 
do not recognize that this is essentially an industrial and 
urban scheme, that there remain two elements which will 
probably at all times make its ultimate success impossible. 
The one is the great body of the cultivators of the soil, the 
“country” element; the other the interests and senti- 
ments of the people as a whole expressed in what we call 
the government. Against those forces, whatever the dis- 
location of life, the general strike will probably prove im- 
potent, unless organized society should collapse entirely. 

But beside these there has been evolved within recent 
years a method superior at every point to either of the 
other two, from the standpoint of the “workers.” It is 
that of raising wages, regardless of service, to a point 
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where the gains of a hand laborer far exceed those of the 
brain worker. Everywhere we hear of the “extinction of 
the middle class”, as Central Europe declines into mil- 
lionaire and proletarian. Not only in Russia and in 
Germany, but in many other lands, appear signs that 
there is going on a huge redistribution of property in 
which the professional elements in particular are being 
ground out of existence between the upper and nether 
industrial millstones. 

There are, as we all know, many individuals of the 
highest value to society who are, as we say nowadays, 
“non-economic.” They are not able to exist in an age of 
pure materialism, of merely utilitarian occupation, and 
they are being destroyed or transformed into lower ele- 
ments. We are, in the opinion of some, witnessing a 
barbarian invasion from below which by economic means 
is as surely eliminating the cultural classes as the Goths 
eliminated the Roman cultural elements. The new in- 
vasion is bloodless but no less destructive, and if it suc- 
ceeds we shall have frank industrial proletarianism. 


23 

Its worst feature, in the minds of those who observe and 
describe the phenomenon in Europe, is that it tends to 
destroy not only the unproductive materialists but the 
finest elements of civilization, the intellectual and spir- 
itual leaders. It is apparent to them that if some way 
is not found to prevent this holocaust we shall see the 
elimination of ministers of the gospel, of artists, of literary 
men, of teachers, of scholars and scientists, of all that 
class which is concerned less with matters of the flesh 
than with those of the spirit, of those who work not for 
the financial reward but for the sake of the work and of 
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the world. Unless, indeed, they submit to the standards 
of the new barbarians, unless the musicians turn to jazz, 
the artists to primitives, the professional classes to the 
elementary demands of the proletariat, or become. day 
laborers, they are doomed. 

Such is the fear of those pessimists who see linotype 
operators looking down on more poorly paid journalists 
and authors; who observe men in responsible business 
positions receiving wages which would properly be scorned 
by the least skilled of skilled laborers. It is observable in 
the United States, where instructors in even the greatest 
universities are worse paid than mechanics in the building 
trades. It is, from this standpoint, a real social revolu- 
tion. In this reversal of the standards of value may be 
found a basis for the belief in the approaching degradation 
of society which is held by some to be the next step in the 
world’s “progress.” 

To this there are two answers possible. The one is to 
admit that we are, in truth, entering another age, with 
other standards. The other is that this is merely a passing 
phase; the rise of new classes into economic equality as 
they rose not long since into political equality. Yet it is 
not wholly improbable that many of these newly dom- 
inating individuals and classes will find pure materialism 
of less interest and value than their predecessors have 
found it; that there will arise among these newly pros- 
perous classes those who desire more than the satisfaction 
of the flesh. 

To many optimistic minds there is something in the 
enormous increase of college students in the United States 
which seems to indicate that apart from merely economic 
and social considerations which now draw so many into 
academic ranks, these representatives of elements hitherto 
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indifferent to, or deprived of, such opportunities, reveal a 
tendency toward non-material advance. Beside the “low- 
ering of standards” complained of by some may be set 
the elevation of new elements in the body politic. 

Every “drive” for funds to increase the salaries of 
preachers and teachers, to increase the facilities for their 
labors, every appropriation for “community physicians”, 
for ‘“‘social workers’’, for the infinite manifestations of 
this effort to elevate the masses of this proletariat reveals 
that some such appreciation of the problem is at work 
in men’s minds. The great “foundations” which are the 
peculiar product of modern millionaire philanthropists 
indicate that this class in the United States at least is 
keenly alive to the question. That spirit has not, appar- 
ently, made itself strongly felt as yet among many of the 
newly rich in the United States. Unless it does, there 
is no question that the proletarianism engendered by the 
upheavals of the past decade will bring about the degrada- 
tion of society and the decline of civilization. 


3. 


For proletarianism is a doctrine of degradation. Its 
champions hold to two assumptions, both at least in- 
capable of proof, not to say demonstrably false. The first 
is that the present organization of society has failed. Not, 
it is obvious, on the material side. The increase of wealth, 
of comfort, and of luxury under the influence of “capi- 
talism”’ is, indeed, the most striking material characteristic 
of modern times. No charge can lie here. It is rather 
that capitalism has failed on the side of “social justice’; 
that the rich have profited unduly at the expense of the 
poor; that the “exploited” classes have been degraded for 
the advantage of the “exploiters”; that men are more un- 
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equal than they were; that the luxury of the few is greater 
and the distress of the many more acute than ever before. 

But one has only to look back a century to see that this 
is not true. The condition of the laborer is infinitely 
better than it was a hundred years ago. He has benefited 
incomparably by the developments under capitalism. 
Conversely, as we have seen, if one compares the luxury 
of the present “capitalistic exploiters” with that of, let 
us say, French royalty and aristocracy, from whom the 
proletarian agitators derive their similes, it is apparent 
that the present is hardly more than a pale reflex of the 
past. Whether we regard the hours of labor, food, cloth- 
ing, housing, mobility, above all amusements, it is obvious 
that no comparison holds between the present and the 
past of labor. There is far less difference between the 
position of the millionaire and the worker to-day than 
between the great noble and the peasant of the eighteenth 
century in the conditions of their lives. Labor, in this 
view, has gained far more than capital from the develop- 
ment of “capitalism.” 

Certainly of all places in the world the United States is 
the last to which the advocates of proletarianism may 
appeal. “The condition of the American workingman is 
fifty years ahead of that of the English laborer,” observes 
an English labor leader, “but fifty years behind on the 
side of politics.” It is the astonishment of all European 
observers that there is no labor party of any great con- 
sequence in the United States. The reason is obvious. 
There is here little class consciousness in the European 
sense. We are all citizens; we are all workingmen; and 
“labor” in the ordinary sense is superior in most economic 
ways to the “white-collar” class. Here is no market for 
imported proletarianism. 
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We are not dealing with a “native” product in this 
programme of proletarianism. The word, like the thing, 
is not indigenous to the United States. It has been im- 
ported recently; and it is important to observe in dis- 
cussing it that neither the situation which created it, nor 
the school of thought which named it, nor the apostles of 
its cult are American. It is not only an alien product, it 
is wholly opposed to every principle and practice upon 
which the United States has rested. It is against all 
American traditions and sentiments; and while the time 
may come when European conditions, standards, customs 
and doctrines will replace those which have obtained in 
this country, that time has not arrived. Nor if the United 
States remains true to its fundamental principles, will 
proletarianism survive in this air, even among the immi- 
grants; for among the things which they left their own 
countries to avoid, the conditions which led to the evo- 
lution of the doctrines of proletarianism are not the least. 


4, 


The second assumption of the proletarian prophets is 
that their leaders are possessed of greater ability, greater 
unselfishness, greater concern for the masses, than the 
officials chosen by popular suffrage to conduct public 
business. Yet if we may judge by the rulers of the pro- 
letarian dictatorship which now exists, or even by the 
champions of that doctrine in our midst, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt either the truth or the sincerity of that 
claim. The very statement of the case of those who ad- 
vocate proletarian dominance is the best answer to their 
dogma. There is no such thing as “proletarian domi- 
nance.” It is always the dictatorship of a few who seize 
rule in the name of the many; who refuse to submit their 
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claims to the arbitrament of votes; who declare that they 
know better what is good for the people than the people 
themselves. Those who are now in power have frankly 
abandoned the project of preparing the minds of the 
people to accept socialism in favor of a dictatorship which 
first seizes power, then prepares the mind of the people — 
and in so doing they have revealed their true character 
and that of their cause. They would produce a tyranny 
beyond any which we have yet experienced. It eliminates 
both the law and that long chain of individuals, classes 
and interests such as exists to-day between rulers and 
ruled. . 

The real issue is not between proletarianism and the 
so-called “bourgeois” idea of government. It is between 
communism and individualism. It is proposed to extin- 
guish parliamentary government together with the middle 
classes. But if anything is more evident in the United 
States than another, it is that the process is more likely 
to be reversed. Proletarianism is far more likely to be 
extinguished by the elevation of the masses to higher 
“bourgeois” levels, than the middle classes to be reduced 
toa proletariat. It is the traditional, as well as the active 
principle of our social system. We have not believed, we 
do not believe, in the standardization of men to one type 
and that a low one; in the reduction of individual oppor- 
tunity; in the suppression of initiative; in the administra- 
tion of affairs by proletarian dictators rather than by 
popular representatives, even though those dictators call 
themselves by pleasanter names. 

Even if we are to take European philosophy as our 
guide, let us remember that even this is not all on the side 
of the new barbarians. Let us consider the words of a 
thinker greater than any of those who are urged upon us 
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as the representatives of proletarianism. ‘Everywhere 
and at all times there has been much discontent with 
governments, laws and public regulations; for the most 
part because men are always ready to make institutions 
responsible for the misery inseparable from human exist- 
ence. Never has that delusion been proclaimed in a more 
false and impudent manner than by the demagogues of 
to-day. As enemies of Christianity, to them the world is 
its own end and object, and accordingly is by nature a 
regular habitation of bliss. The enormous and glaring 
evils of the world they attribute wholly to government; if 
governments, they declare, were to do their duty, there 
would be a heaven upon earth; in other words, all men 
could eat, drink, propagate and die, free from trouble and 
want. This is what they mean when they talk of the 
world being ‘its own end and object’; this is the goal of 
the ‘perpetual progress of the human race.’”’ And again: 
“The great mass of mankind cannot do without leaders, 
guides and counsellors, according to the matter in ques- 
tion; judges, governors, generals, officials, priests, doctors, 
men of learning, philosophers, are all a necessity. Their 
task is to lead the race through the labyrinth of life, of 
which each of them, according to his position and ca- 
pacity, has obtained a general view. Statesmanship will 
have achieved a good deal if it so far attains its object as 
to reduce wrong and injustice to a minimum. Attempts 
have been made to attain the desired aim by artificial 
constitutions; but they are not in complete touch with 
the facts... . Nay, all experiments in this matter are 
attended with danger; because the material in question, 
the human race, is the most difficult of all material to 
handle. It is almost as dangerous as an explosive.’’? 


1 Schopenhauer, “Essay on Government.” 
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It is, in a sense, this explosive quality upon which the 
new barbarian leaders rely; and it is a coincidence of more 
than humorous interest that the development of the in- 
ternal explosive engine has coincided with the develop- 
ment of the idea of the revolution as a motive force in 
“progress.” Yet if history teaches us anything, it is that 
revolutions in themselves are merely destructive forces; 
they create nothing, they move nothing forward; they 
may break bonds which hamper, but they build nothing 
of themselves which might not have been better done by 
natural processes. It is largely true, as has been said, 
that Anglo-Saxon progress is like that of the steam engine 
rather than like the explosive motive force of, let us say, 
Central American States, and to many minds that very 
comparison remains the best argument for adherence to 
the Anglo-Saxon system of steady and orderly develop- 
ment. For revolution as a motive force of progress has 
not as yet been harnessed, even by proletarianism. 

Finally, one thing remains. Codperation has been 
seized upon by the champions of socialism as their pe- 
culiar property and identified with state socialism. But 
socialism and codperation are not synonymous. Look 
where you will, codperation is an active principle in 
our individualistic system — California fruit-growers, 
English, Danish, Siberian codperatives—in every coun- 
try it develops with great results and greater possi- 
bilities. It is not state socialism, nor any kind of 
socialism. It is codperative individualism; voluntary, 
not compulsory; flexible, not rigid; a device, not a 
dogma; a remedy, not a panacea; nor is there any 
reason whatever to believe that its adoption as a fun- 
damental principle of government would be either prac- 
ticable or successful. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PRODUCTION AND POPULATION 
i 


LENTY,” declares a prophet of the socialistic school, 
“depends upon codperative effort, and codpera- 
tion upon moral principles. And moral principles are 
what the prophets of this present dispensation despise. 
. . So the world ‘continues in scarcity.’” “They do 
not understand,” he says, “that poverty is a symptom and 
a consequence of social disorder, while the disorder itself is 
something at once more fundamental and more incor- 
rigible, and that the quality in their soctal life which causes 
it to demoralize a few by excessive riches is also the quality 
which causes it to demoralize many by excessive pov- 
erty.”! The remedy for all social evils, then, might seem 
from such utterances, to be merely the increase of pro- 
duction, a greater equality of distribution, and codperation 
— which according to these men means the control of the 
machinery of production and distribution by combinations 
of workingmen, or the State controlled by labor. 

It is a simple formula. It seems measurably possible 
of accomplishment. It has the enormous advantage of 
being easily comprehensible to almost any one. It has 
the further advantage of offering that division of goods, 
that assumption of power which inevitably appeals to 
large masses of people. It has an atmosphere of “social 


1 Tawney, “Acquisitive Society.” 
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justice.” And it has, finally, that most soothing con- 
clusion that the evils of society are the fault not of cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control, or of ourselves, 
but of a system which it is possible for us to remedy with 
the least possible inconvenience to the vast majority, and 
the greatest advantage to their material condition. It is 
not confined to socialists or to England. One of the most 
prominent of American banker-economists has urged pro- 
duction as the salvation of the world. The same echo 
comes from Germany, from France, from every industrial 
country, of production, production, and still more pro- 
duction, as the salvation of society. To this urge for more 
production saner economists have added a corollary — 
“sane consumption”? — and it is evident that this would 
solve the problem. But sane consumption is on a different 
plane from mere production. Production is a mechanical 
thing, sanity in consumption relates itself as much to 
character, to will, even to self-sacrifice, as it does to 
economics. 

And as one views the England from which the writer 
quoted, like Marx, takes his text, there obtrude two doubts 
as to whether he and his fellow apostles of production and 
a new social organization have, after all, gone to the root 
of the matter in their thinking. There one finds, it is 
true, masses of poor, and a relatively small element of 
excessive wealth. There are extreme social contrasts. 
There is imminent always not merely poverty but starva- 
tion. There is the greatest unemployment problem of 
the world. So far the remedy seems appropriate to the 
situation. Perhaps the root of the evil may even be the 
one which he has unearthed; perhaps the cure is the one 
he has prescribed. 

But in the first place, to accept for the moment his con- 
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tention, would the equal distribution of property in the 
British Isles affect the situation to any appreciable extent? 
That, we are informed by those at least equally entitled 
to speak, is not the case. Mere redistribution of existing 
wealth would be in England, as in any other country, 
absurdly inadequate to meet the needs, much less the 
desires, of the individuals composing the mass of the 
population. It would not only provide each member of 
the society in which it occurred with a ridiculously small 
amount of goods or money, but, it is almost universally 
admitted, the equality thus produced would hardly last 
out the day on which it was accomplished. Within a brief 
period, unless checked by a law more drastic than any the 
world has yet seen, a law obviously impossible and unen- 
forceable, it would have disappeared, and redistribution 
have been reversed again. 

This, it will be urged, is not the question. The real 
issue is not the absurd and arbitrary distribution of actual 
property, but of the means of producing wealth. Were 
that equally distributed; were its sources put into other 
hands and directed to other ends than the enrichment of 
the few; were production and distribution arranged for 
the benefit of the masses, poverty would disappear. Let 
us lay aside the question whether through government 
ownership, or by any other means, those masses would 
be able to operate this industrial and financial machine, or 
whether they would be able to persuade or compel its 
present directors to go on with all the risk and the re- 
sponsibility and none of the rewards. Let us assume they 
would. How, then, does the question stand? 

To begin with, it is apparent, as one looks back over 
the history of industrialism, that its development has 
been accomplished by the inventive and organizing genius 
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of a relatively small group of individuals. It is idle to 
contend that it has been wholly the product of labor, 
that without the talents, the intelligence and the deter- 
mination of this group of inventors and organizers 
England would or could have achieved the supremacy 
which she attained. It is equally apparent that, now that 
her supremacy has been successfully challenged by other 
nations, she cannot, hope to maintain it without continu- 
ance or increase of those talents on which her supremacy 
was built. It is in the face of that danger that these 
schemes for organization are proposed in the hope that 
they will somehow provide the means for successful com- 
petition with other powers and ensure her position, for a 
time at least, until they, too, adopt this scheme, if it is 
successful, as they once adopted industrialism. 

Here enters the great difficulty of the problem. It is 
evident that the question is not to be settled on the basis 
of England alone or any such industrialized community. 
Left to herself, cut off from the rest of the world, no mir- 
acle of social or political or industrial organization, no in- 
crease of production, no change in management, no 
distribution of property, could enable her population to 
goon. Whatever the form of government or society, her 
people would unquestionably starve. Such a society as 
that of the British Isles is almost wholly dependent upon 
the rest of the world. Thanks to the success of her in- 
dustrialism, her soil will not support her population. 
Having enjoyed the sweet fruit of her economic develop- 
ment, she is now faced with the prospect of eating the 
bitter; and however attractive the idea of a new social 
system somehow sweetening that fruit, it is based upon 
premises which have little relation to the question. For 
all industrial societies depend on the ability and willing- 
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ness of the rest of the world to exchange food for manu- 
factures. 

These projects are founded for the most part on the 
premise of production. It is tacitly assumed by many 
writers of many kinds, bankers, economists, business men, 
that the remedy for the evils of society lies wholly in the 
field of production. Yet it is evident that much of the 
root of the matter lies in the market. If men will not buy 
and use, it is of little avail to manufacture. If, on the 
other hand, industrialism should spread equally to all the 
peoples of the earth, international trade would be auto- 
matically limited to the slender stream of goods demanded 
by the various nations which they could not produce for 
themselves, to luxuries, to seasonal or climatic products, 
to goods catering to tastes rather than to necessities. At 
best it would be limited by price, and to that factor the 
protective policies which would automatically ensue would 
largely attend. | 

In some measure this is apparent to the men actually 
engaged in business, if not to the economists. What has 
English foreign policy been chiefly concerned with in the 
past few years? With markets. What has been the chief 
complaint of those engaged in trade? It is the lack of ca- 
pacity to buy, or to pay for, commodities; the disturbance 
of exchange; the difficulties of credits; fully as much, or 
more, than the matter of production. In production itself 
what is the complaint? That England could not compete 
in prices on account of her heavier tax and labor costs. 
And if England’s markets are cut off, how can any or- 
ganization of the State, or of society, any combination of 
workers, any redistribution of goods or power or instru- 
ments of production, or any human power whatsoever, 
affect the fact that her people must, when their surplus of 
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wealth is exhausted in the purchase of food, starve or 
emigrate? 


oe 


The fact is that many of the evils attributed to capi- 
talism are, it is true, due to capitalism, but not, as some 
declare, to its failure, but to its success. They are inherent 
in industrialism and the overpopulation which it in- 
variably induces. Had mankind at the beginning of the 
industrial age been able to increase production through 
the use of power and machines, and at the same time 
limited its wants and kept its numbers down to the old 
standards, the Industrial Revolution would have been an 
unalloyed blessing. Human nature being what it is, that 
was too much to hope for, and Malthus’ warning of the 
fate which has overtaken his country and the world in 
general fell on unheeding ears. Demand increased with 
supply, and supply with demand. Luxuries became ne- 

cessities. The ingenuity of man is taxed not merely to 
supply the means of gratifying desires, but to increase 
those desires. It not merely meets the market, it seeks 
continually to create new markets. It is not content with 
supplying what the world wants and needs, it seeks to con- 
vince the world that it wants and needs an infinity of 
things which in too many cases it could get along very 
well without: with many things, indeed, it would be much 
better without. 

In the long resolution of events, whatever the situation 
thus produced, it remains true that no legislation, no 
system of society or government can make head against 
this obsession. If it is to be checked it will be by natural 
laws against which human activities beat in vain. Chief 
of these is this question of food for this increasing popula- 
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tion. No device of man can evade the fact that human 
life is dependent on and responsive to food supply. Popu- 
lation increases with the means of gratifying its wants. 
The lower orders desire chiefly food, clothes, housing, and 
multiply in proportion to the satisfaction of those desires. 
The higher the order, the greater the wants — and the 
fewer the children. There are, of course, other elements 
in this problem — the nervous demands, the “social” de- 
mands, the intellectual demands, the greater provision 
for the future — but they are all “wants”’, relatively as 
necessary as food and housing and clothes. 

Increase the means of supplying these wants and the 
population increases. In Egypt the population doubled 
under British occupation. But Egypt is almost wholly 
agricultural. Its needs are relatively simple, — good 
government and irrigation chiefly. But England is the 
ideal industrial community. Its present population, 
wholly beyond the capacity of its soil to support, largely 
dependent upon the outside world for markets and for 
food, is an artificial creation, as all industrial societies must 
be, and under any system of government and society it 
would still so remain. Is it, then, to have its problems 
solved by a mere change in mechanism of administration? 
It is natural enough to clutch at any straw in the current 
which seems to be bearing us down to destruction. It 
is natural to attribute evils to the wrong source. It is 
natural to point to swollen fortunes, to idle land, to pro- 
prietary rights, to unproductive elements, as the source 
of the “disorder” of society, and the disorder of so- 
ciety as the cause of the evils. But it blinks the facts. 

There is unquestionably something to be said for the re- 
adjustment of society which these men advocate. There is 
something to be said for everything. As long ago as Crom- 
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well’s time “Killing no Murder” was urged in extenua- 
tion of a project to assassinate that “tyrant”; and it has 
been observed that if party exigencies demanded it 
eloquent men could be found to disprove the law of grav- 
itation. “Language,” the epigram runs, “was invented 
to conceal thought.”’ Its use has been extended to conceal 
the absence of thought. But no eloquence based on a mere 
readjustment of wealth can alter the fundamental prob- 
lem, much less solve it. That problem is the increase of 
population. 

This situation is not new. A hundred and twenty-five 
years ago Malthus, the most far-sighted of the men of his 
time, first published his “Essay on the Principle of Popu- 
lation”’, which as its subtitle presently ran was, “A View 
of the Past and Present Effects on Human Happiness, 
with an Inquiry into our Prospects respecting the Future 
Removal or Mitigation of the Evils which it Occasions.” 
How little he anticipated the attitude which is now held 
by most men regarding the increase of population, his 
title indicates. How accurately his predictions were veri- 
fied, the science of statistics shows. How little his warn- 
ings and his advice were heeded, we need only to look 
about us to perceive. 

In the mere increase of the human species, especially 
of their own kind, most men perceive the hand of Prov- 
idence, and the chief end of man, and say nothing of the 
elevation of civilization. That increase has been urged 
upon the nations by their rulers. It has been regarded as 
the test of any nation’s strength and greatness, of the 
fulfillment of its mission in the world; and the only people 
who have wisely limited their numbers in accordance with 
all the principles of intelligent appreciation of the prob- 
lem of humanity have been held up to the rest of the world 
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as an illustration of a declining power, and a warning to 
all others. The multiplication table has become the 
standard of civilization, and big has succeeded great as 
the most desired of adjectival qualities. 

Increase of population is the most fundamental human 
instinct. Beside the physical basis of reproduction which 
makes it the chief concern of any organism, we have an 
infinity of other stimuli to increase of population. Every 
parent finds peculiar pleasure and profit in offspring which, 
if not actually better than himself, are at least superior to 
those of all others. Every birth is the cause of rejoicing. 
Every merchant sees a prospective customer, every 
doctor a patient, every lawyer a client, every newspaper 
a reader, every politician a constituent, every landlord 
a tenant, every salesman a “‘prospect”’, every clergyman 
a parishioner, every transportation system a passenger. 
What wonder we welcome population; what wonder we 
count our strength in the census! For population means 
prosperity. Against such influences what reason may 
prevail? 

Yet again there are two considerations which may be 
taken.into account in this question of population with 
respect to the problem of social readjustment. The one 
is the observation of Malthus which may well be set 
against the dicta of the later prophet which began this 
chapter. It is that, ‘“The pressure of distress on the 
lower classes of people, with the habit of attributing this 
distress to the rulers, appears to me to be the rock of de- 
fence, the castle, the guardian spirit of despotism. .. . 
While any dissatisfied man of talents has power to per- 
suade the lower class of people that all their poverty and 
distress arise solely from the iniquity of the government, 
though perhaps the greatest part of what they suffer is 
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totally unconnected with this cause, it is evident that the 
seeds of fresh discontents and fresh revolutions are con- 
tinually sowing. ...A mob which is generally the 
growth of a redundant population, goaded by resentment 
for real sufferings, but totally ignorant of the quarter from 
which they originate, is of all monsters the most fatal to 
freedom. It fosters a prevailing tyranny and engenders 
one where it was not.” 

No one who approaches this problem of social discon- 
tent to-day can afford to remain ignorant of the greatest 
of all prophets of population. No one who considers the 
fundamental issues raised by the problem of labor, of 
poverty, of unemployment, of all the phenomena which 
mark modern discontent, but must take into account its 
principal cause — overproduction of the human species 
wherever industrialism has gone. No one concerned with 
the problems of government but must consider the situa- 
tion which this simplest and most fundamental of all the 
causes of modern social and political conditions has pro- 
duced. It is, in its essence, the question of masses; it has 
essentially to do with crowds. For crowds are the effect 
of population, above all, of city population; and masses 
are the chief concern of modern politics. 


os 


The very statement of that increase of masses gives one 
pause. The chief tendency of the past century has been 
the transfer of power from royalty and aristocracy to the 
middle class, and so to the masses. The endeavor seems 
to have been to find the lowest possible common denom- 
inator of politics; and we are coming to “crowd”’ politics. 
And what are the characteristics of the crowd? First an 
excess of emotion over reason. The crowd is chiefly moved 
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by appeals to its feelings rather than to its intelligence. A 
catchword, a rallying cry, an apt phrase, a sudden twist 
of interest or attention, above all a lack of steady atten- 
tion, are its peculiar characteristics. It is apt to lack 
humor. It is a creature of egotism, of impulse, of taboo. 
It delights chiefly in action; it is little interested in sus- 
tained thought; it is fond of conflict; it responds easily to 
hate and greed and fear. It has passion for hero-worship; 
it is a demon-worshipper. It has few shades of opinion; 
things are right or wrong, but chiefly wrong. It believes 
in the old royal maxim — it can do no wrong. It is the 
victim of phrases. It believes, and it is taught to believe, 
that it is superhuman. It is, in fact, sub-human. It isa 
tyrant. And nothing represents so accurately these quali- 
ties as what we have come to call the “yellow press”’, as 
nothing so indicates the increasing dominance of the crowd 
as its development. 

These things being so, it is apparent why education is 
insisted on as a means for the salvation of society. The 
crowd must be made to think; and it must be provided 
with food for thought. This is the one hope of the future 
of politics — unless we revert to autocracy. How, then, 
are we to avoid mere mass psychology, and the “average” 
man, the average intelligence, the average anything? For 
there lies in this worship of the average a danger as great 
as that of the worship of numbers. 

It has been pointed out many times that, in fact, there 
is no such actual figure in the world as the “average” man 
which has succeeded the “natural” man of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers as the basis of political reasoning and 
calculation. He is the figment of the statistical im- 
agination as the “natural” man was the figment of the 
philosophical imagination. It is apparent that each con-’ 
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ception has some basis in theory. It is apparent that each 
has played and is playing great part in our conceptions of 
society and government. It is apparent that there is 
somewhere a common denominator in all human organ- 
ization; that we can predict with some degree of certainty 
what masses will think or do where it is quite impossible 
to predict how any individual member of those masses 
will conform to the general conclusions. 

It is argued, and practised, that it is necessary to take 
account only of these masses, of their psychology, their 
likes and dislikes, their needs and desires, their intelligence 
and emotions. To many men it seems only necessary to 
create public opinion; to operate only through crowds; to 
meet only the demands of the many; to adjust every 
detail of business, of social and political activity, to that 
level. Yet it is obvious that there is a field not touched in 
this low conception of civilization; it is obvious that to 
reduce all our thought and action to that level is to mean 
the end of civilization. It is obvious that any political 
system or philosophy, any social scheme based on mere 
numbers, is bound to level down, not up. And it must 
follow that if we are to maintain our position, much less 
improve it, we must somehow get away from the mass 
psychology which is the basis of too much of our thinking. 
If we are even to perpetuate our material situation, we 
must endeavor to throw aside these mass doctrines. We 
must differentiate, not confound. For the progress of 
civilization is based not so much on likeness as on differ- 
ence. 

“Men thinking freely,” it has been observed, “will 
think differently.” If this is true, it is obvious that men 
acting freely will act differently. The difficulty with any 
system based on uniformity is that it tends to make con- 
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formity rather than initiative the test of fitness, and so 
becomes static, not dynamic. It tends toward mediocrity, 
which is the greatest intellectual danger of any system 
based on mass doctrines, for the danger from a great and 
rapid increase of population is first to our bodies, but it is 
scarcely less to our minds. It leads, as Malthus suggests, 
inevitably to proletarianism and dictatorship. 

- That we shall, on this account, restrict our activities is 
not to be hoped, any more than it could have been hoped 
in Malthus’ time that individuals would sacrifice their 
prospect of gain through industry for the general good_of 
the human race. But at least we may perceive whither 
we are tending; and, in so far as possible in this imperfect 
world, mitigate such tendencies toward mass degeneration 
as we see and are able to control. That there is evident 
some such spirit of self-preservation, the many checks on 
immigration in many countries, our own last but not least, 
reveals. That the exploitation of natural resources for 
private profit is to be limited more and more is another 
sign of the subconscious sentiment making way among 
us that this golden age of industrialism cannot last for- 
ever. Whatever one may think of the movements which 
go on under the name of eugenics and birth control, how- 
ever they may be frowned upon by ambitious nations and 
their governors, desirous of extending their boundaries 
and power, they tend in the same direction. It may be 
that there may spread some day outside the borders of 
France that principle which the French almost alone of 
all modern peoples have realized, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that no healthy and permanent social organiza- 
tion can develop much beyond the ability of the land it 
occupies to support its numbers. There, and there alone, 
is the true basis of enduring and stable civilization of a 
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high order. The alternative to that is conquest in some 
form, military or economic or both; for production, after 
all, does not occupy the whole field of life, nor even the 
whole field of economics. It lies between food-supply and 
markets; it is limited by each; and, failing either, factory 
production and the population which lives by it must go 
down. No amount of codperation, or moral principles, 
or any form of social, economic or political organization 
can save a manufacturing population without sufficient 
markets and sufficient food. No change in the personnel 
of government, no legislation, no redistribution of wealth, 
no eloquence, no new philosophy of society can affect that 
unescapable conclusion. The remedy does not lie in an 
increased production, nor ultimate greatness in an excess 
population. Whatever men may say, the inexorable laws 
of nature and of economics will not be set aside, and the 
Malthusians not the Marxians will have the last word. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


““RADICALISM”” AND ‘‘PHRASEOCRACY”’ 
1. 


N increasing company of popular authors has found 
in modern materialism a fertile field for satire upon 
society composed of Main Streets, Winesburgs, Babbitts, 
Potters and similar phenomena. After the manner of the 
present age they voice in fiction their protest against the 
same variety of Philistines as that which engaged the 
talents of Matthew Arnold and Thomas Carlyle a genera- 
tion since. They have denounced and villified and derided 
and held up to scorn those prosperous, unenlightened 
masses who never read anything of consequence, who 
never think anything outside of their business and their 
clubs, who never say anything worth while, who are de- 
voted wholly to the things of the flesh, who accumulate 
possessions with no purpose beyond the pleasure of the 
game, or their own animal gratification, or pride, or 
vanity. They have crucified these “genial swine”’, these 
dull, uninteresting, selfish, crude, human animals, with 
their petty lives and narrow vision, absorbed in money- 
getting and spending, like “beasts that perish.” 

They are right, according to their kind; but neither they 
nor the creatures they denounce are new phenomena. The 
struggle between the prophets and the Philistines is as old 
as history. Without the one, material civilization would 
not go on; without the other, it would not be worth while. 
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“The business of a business man,” it has been observed, 
“is to make money. If he does not make money he is not 
a successful business man.” That being true, it is idle to 
pretend that he ought, instead, to spend his time in cul- 
tivating his mind, or in endeavoring to save his soul. But 
that is not the whole truth. There are few men whose 
entire horizon is bounded by the money-making motive. 
Yet the prophets of fiction are right in this, that the ma- 
terialism which is the basis of the existence of us all ought 
not to end in mere materialism. 

That issue is not confined to “business men.” It is the 
great problem of human life; it forms, indeed, no small 
part of the conversation of even the prophets who discuss 
the sales of their latest attack upon society with scarcely 
less interest and hardly more spiritual uplift than the 
subjects of their literary efforts discuss the marketing of 
less intellectual commodities. It takes its place in the 
discussions of to-day in forms adapted to the situation in 
which we find ourselves and the fashion of terminology to 
which we have become accustomed. It seems to have new 
substance; but it has little more than new phraseology; 
for behind the language of these modern writers may be 
perceived the ancient conflict between the spirit and the 
flesh. It was as much the concern of the author of Ecclesi- 
astes as it is of the author of the last best seller. 

But the modern conflict has at least one new element. 
It is what is called the “reading public.” The enormous 
increase of those who have been taught to read and write 
within the past fifty years has provided an audience un- 
known to men before that time. It has bred a demand for 
newspapers and books unprecedented in the history of 
the world, and the improvements in high-speed printing 
have enabled the publishers to meet that demand. . On 
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the face of the matter, therefore, one might expect an im- 
provement in literature comparable to the improvement 
in the mechanical devices to disseminate it. But unfor- 
tunately, two circumstances have prevented the multipli- 
cation of Homers and Shakespeares in proportion to the 
increase of readers. The one is that genius is not produced 
by mechanical means; its appearance bears no relation to 
the laws of supply and demand which govern economics. 
The other is that the increase in the number of readers 
bears small proportion to the productions of genius. 

Indeed the precise reverse is probably true. There are 
now in the world more persons who can write acceptably, 
that is clearly and intelligibly, than ever before. But 
there seems to be something in the charge that the number 
_ of people who have nothing to say and put it into words 
for the benefit of a still greater number incapable of dis- 
tinguishing good from bad, has enormously increased, to 
the lowering of the level of literature. 

Despite this, the spread of reading and writing has un- 
doubtedly been a benefit. But it has brought with it one 
curious result. It has offered a wider field to emotion in 
politics than any in history since the bad old days of 
Athenian demagoguery. It has led to what has been 
called “‘phraseocracy.”” It has been seized on especially 
by what are called the “radicals.” 

This cult of the phrase has two characteristics which 
make it dangerous and difficult to deal with. It mis- 
construes facts or ignores them; it distorts cause and 
effect; it assigns results to the wrong causes. It brings in 
the most irrelevant circumstances, sets side by side the 
most unrelated phenomena, omits connecting links in the 
most obvious of rational processes to bolster up what, 
were all the facts and reasoning set forth, would conclude 
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in the most obvious of fallacies. Beside this — or in con- 
nection with it — it appeals to the noblest, the loftiest, 
the most delicate of human sentiments, to kindness and 
sympathy, to charity and pity, to gain favor for doctrines 
which are on a wholly different plane, and in a different 
dimension. There is no connection between the law of 
supply and demand, and sympathy for misfortune; there 
is small connection between the circumstance that a 
woman is widowed and her children orphaned by, let us 
say, drowning, and the general injustice of society. Yet 
these are the commonest grounds for attack upon the 
organization of society; they have even been known as 
arguments for government ownership, with results often 
amusing, nearly always striking, and very frequently 
harmful to straight thinking, or even thinking at all. 

Of this there are a thousand instances. It has been long 
since the bells were adjured to “Ring out the old, ring in 
the new; Ring out the false, ring in the true.” But the 
very conjunction of those words has been distorted in 
many minds to a belief that everything old is false, and 
everything new is true, than which there is no greater 
fallacy afloat on the stream of human life. What is the 
moral of that widely known poem of the “Man with the 
Hoe”? It is that his careworn figure, the lines on his face, 
his poor clothing, his exhaustion, his poverty, even, one 
might almost infer, his age, are due not to the exigencies of 
life, but to his “rulers”, that is to say to some system of 
government. 

There is an oft-quoted line about “‘beggars waiting for 
the dawn”’, to express the attitude of the oppressed mil- 
lions of the world. What will the dawn bring them? 
Social justice! And in what form — work or charity? 
And how acceptable will the former be to beggars? There 
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is a study of present and future economic conditions called 
“The Acquisitive Society”, thus damning the present or- 
ganization of society with a phrase. Yet human nature, 
and the civilization which expresses it, is, always has 
been, and always will be acquisitive. If it were not, it 
would cease to exist. There is a recent affecting passage 
which relates that now we “have weaned our children on 
the wine of war”’, they will not endure the outworn fash- 
ions of the past, but will seek instead new institutions, 
among them, in this particular argument, “contract 
marriage”, thus adding another terror to that ancient 
institution. 

We have heard an enormous amount about the “higher 
freedom of collective life” — whatever that may be. We 
have heard of “multiple sovereignty” as a basis for 
politics — whatever that may be. We have heard still 
more about “‘social justice”, without any very illumin- 
ating definition of what that attractive phrase involves, 
for, like liberty, it means all things to all men, and women. 
We have heard an almost infinite number of such phrases 
designed to discredit the established traditions of civiliza- 
tion, of government, of society, of the moralities, the 
decencies, the faiths of normal men and women, the foun- 
dations of organized existence among civilized peoples. 
It is apparent that, among the many efforts to revolu- 
tionize the world, now, as ever, the phrase plays its great 
part. 


as 


It is, one may say, unfair to break these butterflies on 
a wheel, to even try to resolve these beautiful sentiments 
into sense. Yet we have a right to demand that if politics 
and society are to be made the subject of such phrases, 
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the words shall mean something, that they shall be sub- 
ject to the same criticism as if they were rational pleas. 
We may demand that if these emotions are to be trans- 
lated into action, if they are to be embodied into institu- 
tions, there shall be some such examination of their 
principles and probable results, such as those which from 
Plato to Locke, from Montesquieu to Maitland, have 
undertaken to establish the real meaning and influence of 
such institutions as democracy. If we are to substitute a 
rule of emotion for a rule of reason, if we are to substitute 
theory for facts, we have a right to ask that the words shall 
mean something. 

Above all, this question of the influence of phrases has 
played, and is playing, a principal part in what has come 
to be known as the problem of the “radical.” It is not 
easy to define that somewhat elusive personality; much 
less to account for its various manifestations. In general, 
if one accepts the evidence of its representatives’ utter- 
ances, it includes such an infinite variety of sentiments 
and opinions that it is difficult to get them all under any 
single classification. “The radicals,” observed an eminent 
lawyer recently, “seem to have a standard complex. They 
were and are pro-German, pacifists, internationalists, 
socialists or communists; they are either nonreligious or 
anti-religious; they like free verse; they are obsessed with 
the sex problem in some form; they are feminists; they 
urge the recognition of the Bolshevists; they desire pater- 
nalistic, bureaucratic government; and they are opposed 
to almost every phase of government and society as now 
organized. Whatever they believe in they are almost 
unanimous in thinking that everything as it now exists is 
wrong. I think,” he concluded, “they are all insane.” 

That last opinion is held, curiously enough, by an in- 
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creasing number of all sorts of people who have studied 
this phenomenon at first hand. It has become of late an 
actual element in the problem of the radical. It has been 
expressed in public by such a variety of individuals, and 
in private by such a multitude, that it seems to reveal a 
reaction of what is called “common sense”, a revulsion of 
feeling, which is a factor to be reckoned with. Corre- 
spondents who have visited Russia note it as one of the 
extraordinary phenomena of Bolshevism. It was earlier 
observed by a Russian of the “intelligentsia” of his na- 
tion, that they “lived among imaginary ideals without 
realities”, that they had a “strong capacity for criticizing 
everything, but lacked creative power; no will power but 
only a capacity for talking and talking.” 

Writers in reviews, essayists, publicists of all sorts, 
quite independently, seem to be coming to the same con- 
clusion. It is that idealism unrestrained by knowledge 
and judgment produces a mental state wholly out of 
accord with that of the mass of men who daily face the 
facts of life, and learn from experience what is possible 
and salutary in the business of society and government. 
It is the ancient struggle, in the Russian revolutionary 
phrase, between the possibilists and the impossibilists. 
Nor can we set aside this judgment on the basis that it is 
merely the paid opinion of the hirelings of capitalism. 
Most of the men who express it are not only far from 
being capitalists themselves, but are wholly immune to 
the seductive influence of “hire.” 

That it is a phase of the problem of “phraseocracy” 
there can be no doubt. In the writings of many of these 
radicals it is only too evident that words serve not only for 
ideas but for facts. Phrases are not merely symbols, they 
are realities. They are absolute, not relative; and it is 
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apparent that, however little relation they bear to the 
realities which they profess to represent, they have cre- 
ated for their authors and their followers a world of thought 
wholly apart from that in which most of us live, move, 
and have our being. They have set up a realm outside 
of actual human existence. It is not only on a different 
plane, it is in a different dimension; and no one can realize 
that better than he who attempts to discuss the proba- 
bilities of the fulfillment of their desires with one of their 
number. They not only do not speak the same language, 
they do not think the same thoughts; and it is no wonder, 
in the face of this lack of connection between their men- 
talities, that the numerous opponents of these “radicals” 
dismiss them with the epithet “insane.” 

This, it is urged, is because they are “idealists”, and 
the idealist, breathing a different atmosphere on his 
heights, thinks more deeply and sees more clearly than 
those below. His vision takes in a wider horizon; he can 
perceive the future hidden from those in the valley. His 
language is, in consequence, fraught with deeper and more 
vital significance than that of other men. Words have a 
more profound meaning; they are more subtle; they con- 
note ideas and emotions beyond the vulgar comprehension 
and experience. They are sacred symbols of an esoteric 
immanence. We perceive in much of the literature which 
this school affects, infinite possibilities in a comma, pro- 
found meaning in the absence of capitals or the number 
of words in a line, cryptic truth in italics, mystic meaning 
in the association of syllables which to cruder minds seem 
mere nonsense, cabalistic sorcery in unconventional 
typography. 

This is, without doubt, part of the hold some writers 
have obtained over a relatively uninformed, emotional, 
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uncritical public. Mysticism in any form appeals to many 
minds. We all love mystery; we like something we cannot 
quite understand; we are prone to believe that there may 
be something in almost anything if we do not quite grasp 
it. That is a part of human egotism. We are all, in a 
way, slaves to words. From Rosicrucianism to Bahaism 
all cults have found followers; and there is no reason to 
suppose that a political or a social cult with appropriate 
terminology should not have something of the same suc- 
cess as the Eleusinian mysteries or the worship of Isis. 
Whether in literature or in art it has always been found 
possible to establish a “‘school” by taking a certain mod- 
icum of truth and extending it into the realm of the 
fantastic and impossible. It has even been found pos- 
sible, on a limited scale, to omit truth altogether. The 
Elizabethans had their Euphuists; the Middle Ages their 
“obscurantists”; the ancients their ‘“‘neologists.” We 
have their descendants; but there is no reason to believe 
that ours will be more substantial or enduring than theirs. 

These are the least harmful of the phenomena of the 
manifestations of phraseocracy. When that symptom in- 
vades the realm of politics and society it becomes more 
serious. Yet here, too, the lessons of the past may be 
considered. The path of history is strewn with the 
wrecks of such movements as these which the common 
sense of the world discarded. In many of them there was 
some modicum of good, and that was often retained; but 
those which did not stand the test of use did not survive. 

It is easy to say that the world persecuted prophets 
during their lifetimes and built monuments to them when 
they were dead. But the world has not built monuments 
to all those who set up as prophets. It has recognized that 
there were false as well as true prophets; and its records 
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are full not only of the prophets whom it rejected, but of 
sad tales of false prophets whom at one time or another 
some of its peoples followed to destruction. There is no 
argument in mere prophecy, nor any basis for a claim to 
infallibility by any one who feels the vatic urge. Proph- 
ecies, like everything else, must be judged by the accumu- 
lated good sense and experience of the race; and words, 
however attractive, must still be appraised by the ac- 
cepted standards of their usual meaning and connotation. 
Rhetoric remains rhetoric; and it must be weighed in the 
scales of reason if it is to be made the guide of action. How- 
ever high its head extends into the clouds, it must keep its 
feet on the ground. 

Nowhere has the rhetorical argument been used with 
more effect than in the programme of the British Labour 
Party issued during the War. Its great figure of speech 
was that of the House of Labor which stands in the Market 
Place of the World. The four pillars of that house are the 
Universal Enforcement of the National Minimum — the 
Standard of Life, affording complete security against 
destitution; the Democratic Control of Industry; the 
Revolution in National Finance; and the Surplus Wealth 
for the Common Good. It stands on the Street of To- 
morrow. It provides not only for More Light but for 
More Warmth; for Democratic Codperation; for the re- 
pudiation of Imperialism. “If Law is the Mother of 
Freedom, Science to the Labour Party must be the Parent 
of Law.” 7 

It is a noble picture which this programme paints of 
this great House of Labor, foursquare to all the world; 
where there are neither riches nor poverty, neither op- 
pressed nor oppressor, neither ignorance nor destitution, 
neither competition nor exploitation. Despite its omis- 
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sions, there is much in it which appeals to men whose eyes 
are set upon those material benefits whence it is con- 
fidently expected that all other blessings flow. Whatever 
its failure to square with the realities of life as expressed 
in concrete forms of housing, of foreign policy, even of 
imperialism, it must appeal — it does appeal — to those 
who behold the vision of the New Jerusalem. 

But if we must meet rhetoric with rhetoric, we are pre- 
pared to set against it another vision. It is that of the 
Home of Democracy. In that great edifice Labor shall 
have its place, according to its needs and its deserts; but 
Talent and Capital shall have their place; for none shall 
monopolize what must be the home of us all. Its common 
room shall be enlarged; its apartments of needless luxury 
reduced in size and splendor. But it shall not be built in 
little cells like a prison; nor shall it be one vast hall with 
neither privacy nor retirement. It shall not have a jailer 
over it, even though that jailer should be ourselves; or 
over-rigid regulations for its government; for we shall be 
our own masters. 

We shall have in it rooms for work and pleasure, music, 
art and prayer, according to our several needs and our 
common desires. We shall have homes; and each man’s 
home shall be his own, and none other’s, unless its owner 
choose. In those homes there shall be husbands and 
wives, and children, joined in families. The pillars of 
that great edifice shall be Justice and Mercy, Prosperity 
and Peace; and above its entrance shall be carved, “To 
each according to his needs, and his abilities”; but above 
that, “Government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” And round 
about that house shall be spread gardens and parks, or- 
chards and pastures, and wide-spreading groves and farm 
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lands; and some of these shall be common to all men, and 
some shall be men’s own. And the name of that dwelling 
shall be the Home of Democracy; and it shall be set in the 
Land of Liberty; nor shall the street on which it stands, 
nor the market place which it overlooks, be the bounds 
of its vision. This is the dwelling which we are prepared 
to set against that of the House of Labor, or the Palace of 
Capital, or the Hut of the Bolshevik. 

We have no quarrel with phrases. Men and nations 
have lived and died for them, and by them. The men of 
material affairs, however much they profess to despise 
them, are influenced by them no less than the “senti- 
mentalists” whom they deride. What are the infinite 
“slogans” which we hear all about us; what is the stock 
in trade of the advertiser, but phrases? If words are 
reckoned so great in the world of business, if goods are 
sold by them, why not ideas; if ideas, why not systems of 
government and society? The very word “sold” has 
become a part of the vocabulary of activities far outside 
the realm of trade. Every leader in any field, good and 
bad, strives to clothe his ambitions in phrases which will 
further his ambitions or his cause. 

Why not the “radicals”? They are only adopting the 
oldest, the most successful of all devices to secure a fol- 
lowing and so ride to power. With that none of us can 
have a quarrel, for we all do the same. But with this we 
may quarrel. Even advertising must be honest and 
measurably true to fulfil its aim. The words must mean 
what they say; the goods they advertise must have merit. 
And if we are to have our lives determined by phrases, we 
have a right to know what those phrases mean. We have 
a right to definition. We have a right to apply the test of 
reason and experience to the language of emotion and of 
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theory. We have a right to demand that the road we 
travel shall be marked with truthful signs. 

For it is easy to spin fine phrases; it is easy to adorn a 
bad cause with a veil of words; it is easy to make the 
worse appear the better reason; it is easy to gild fallacies 
with attractive rhetoric and conceal the facts with glitter- 
ing generalities. But it is not easy to escape definition; 
it is not possible to mislead those who demand to know 
what the words mean. And if this be “conservatism”, 
let us make the most of it; for it is only by such means 
that we may escape the will-o’-the-wisp of ‘“phrase- 
ocracy.” 

It is a “smart” saying that “a conservative is a person 
who worships a dead radical”; it is “smart”’, but it is 
not true. No one now worships the false prophets of 
Zwickau whom Luther denounced; no one worships 
Robespierre; no monuments are raised to Communists 
among civilized peoples. No intelligent man in the world, 
least of all an American, objects to anything merely be- 
cause it is new. But no intelligent man in the world is 
teady to accept everything merely because it is new. 
Phrases and radicals have a great place in the world; 
they have great uses; but mankind has seldom been 
willing to accept either on their own valuation of them- 
selves. It has demanded sense as well as sound, and 
proof as well as prophecy. The ways of history are 
strewn with the bones of false prophets and the wrecks 
of false phrases, forgotten by a world which has done its 
best to prove all things but hold fast to that which is 


good. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Tue Cost or OFFICIALDOM 
1. 


HERE was a time, not long ago, when men wrote 
of the conditions which produced the revolutions 
of the eighteenth century in terms of horrified sympathy 
for the peasants ground down by the tyranny of noble 
and monarchical government, which compelled the un- 
fortunate tiller of the soil to work for two or even three 
days a week to pay his rent and taxes. There was a time, 
within two decades, when in the United States men 
hardly counted their taxes as an appreciable part of their 
yearly expenditure. There was even a time when taxation 
was scarcely reckoned among the ills of life by the enor- 
mous majority of men. Men now living can recall the 
first “billion dollar Congress.”” Men comparatively young 
can remember the arguments for increasing the national 
expenditure as a proof of the increasing greatness of the 
country. 

Those times have passed. In view of the present situa- 
tion of the world, the sympathy for the oppressed eight- 
eenth-century peasant has obviously cooled. It is now 
reckoned by the tax experts of one of our States — the 
best experts in the country, for nowhere are taxes higher 
— that an average man now works a day and a half a 
week to pay his taxes, and Heaven and the landlord alone 
know how much more for his rent. In England and in 
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France it is far worse; and, so far from taxes now being 
a minor element in our lives, they have become one of the 
greatest of all problems of modern society. 

Some of this, we realize, is the cost of the War. But 
it is evident that the increase of taxation long antedated 
the War. It is a symptom of the “progress” of society. 
Beside the improvement of the “standard of life”, and 
its youngest child, the “living wage”, which has grown 
so lustily of late, it takes its place among those elements 
which, like advertising and automobiles, have enormously 
increased the cost of living. It is at once a symbol and an 
agent of the growing complexity and unrest of modern 
existence. It seems not improbable that in the minds of 
many it is becoming, as it once was, a revolutionary 
agent. In that view it may conceivably produce the same 
results as it contributed to in the eighteenth century, and 
assist in the overthrow of a system of national extrava- 
gance as it once did in a system of class extravagance. 
There is a certain danger that it may be seized upon by 
those bent upon the destruction of the present order. 

On the face of the matter nothing would seem more 
reasonable than that with the increase of population and 
wealth taxes should diminish for each individual. Our 
whole philosophy seems now to be built on the principle 
that numbers mean economy and efficiency. “Mass pro- 
duction” has become the shibboleth of the modern world, 
“standardization”, “efficiency”, “prevention of dupli- 
cation”’, “lost motion’’, all the infinite phrases of the 
modern business world, go to prove to us that the mul- 
tiplication table is the greatest of all aids to cheap, 
effective action. Yet taxes increase almost, it would 
seem, in geometrical proportion to the number who share 
in paying them. 
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There are two reasons for this. The first is that govern- 
ment does many things which it did not once undertake. 
But the second is even more important. It partakes of 
the law which is called the principle of diminishing returns. 
It would seem, for example, that the more books there 
were in a library, the less it would cost to care for each 
new one. Almost precisely the reverse is true. The same 
principle seems to hold good with population. The more 
people there are, the more officials it takes, in proportion, 
to look after them. Officials increase faster than popu- 
lation; and cost increases proportionately even faster than 
officials. So there is no economy in taxes to be expected 
from an increase in the number of citizens; indeed one may 
expect the contrary. It may be that the very increase of 
the masses makes the individual less able to take care of 
himself and his concerns. It may be that he loses the 
power and the will to do for himself. It may be that the 
problems of congestion make it impossible for him to do 
even what he would like to do. But certainly as popu- 
lation grows so does taxation, above all in the cities, and 
it is the growth of cities during the past two centuries 
which has produced most of the present problems of 
society. 

Again the reason for this is obvious. The concentration 
of population makes a demand for sanitation unknown to 
previous generations. It compels the building of roads 
and streets; it necessitates more lighting, more police, 
more of everything which has to do with the maintenance 
and control of masses. It means parks and bathing places, 
It means an infinity of devices to make life supportable in 
such limited spaces. It means education. The very 
progress of science and invention increases the problem 
which it helps to solve. And each of these brings its own 
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taxes with it. Upon the same areas taxed for the general 
support of “government” in a national sense, or for state 
purposes, are overlaid municipalities, with their taxation; 
park demands; above all, perhaps, the demands of the 
schools, sanitation, and social services of many kinds. 

It is, one says, the price we pay for civilization. It is, 
in fact, the price we pay for increasing population espe- 
cially of the city masses. And there is one element in it 
which is deserving of more attention than it has received 
hitherto, but not, probably, more than it will receive in 
the future. It is the development of what its opponents 
call “fads.” What they mean is the no doubt well-meant 
but often apparently needless if not ridiculous multiplica- 
tion of activities and machinery — and officials — in many 
departments of this rapidly growing bureaucracy, espe- 
cially in the schools. For the enormous extension of 
departments in education there can be given in each case, 
it has been amply demonstrated, a plausible defence. Yet 
here, as in all other governmental activities, it is becoming 
apparent that the time is rapidly approaching when the 
problem as a whole must be taken into account, in the 
interests of simplicity and economy, if civilization is not 
to be wrecked by its product, taxation. 


ee 


The danger resolves itself to this, that the State itself 
may be undermined by the very taxes which support it. 
The social revolution goes on among us unchecked, almost 
unrecognized as such, however profoundly it affects our 
individual as well as our common destinies. Our working 
classes are learning to use and to demand a hundred things 
they never knew before. We rapidly approach equal 
pay for every kind of work, good or bad, skilled or un- 
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skilled. There are, as the humorist observes, “too many 
new ways to spend money and not enough new ways to 
get it.” This is, of course, partly due to the increase of 
population and the necessity of a living for them all. It 
is still more due to the increase of luxury. But it is due 
also to the increasing complexity of life and the machinery 
called into existence by an age of machinery. Thus is the 
cost of business and the cost of life increased, despite all 
specious pleas to the contrary. It is expressed, above all 
these things, in taxation. And while some elements, the 
so-called “‘profiteers”, gain under such a system, many 
more lose. 

The danger exists not only in the field of economics but 
in that of politics. That danger is greater because it is 
more insidious. Much of our recent taxation has three 
great evils ingeniously combined into one system. It is 
not merely excessive. It has led to ridiculous and per- 
nicious extravagance in so-called public works and public 
service by the ignorant and incompetent or, still more, the 
self-seeking activities of local, state, and even national 
legislators. It has done much to increase the cost of life, 
to establish the vicious circle of higher wages to meet 
higher prices, and higher prices to meet higher wages. 
Worse still, it bears most heavily upon the class of rela- 
tively fixed and moderate income. It does not touch those 
below that scale, and in no inconsiderable degree it is 
evaded by men of large wealth, anxious and able to escape 
the punitive, even confiscatory taxes laid on them. 
Through the popular device of non-taxable securities, 
established in most instances by the very local and state 
authorities which increase the borrowings, the expenditure 
and consequently the taxes, of their communities, the 
burden is shifted from the shoulders of great holdings to 
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those of the farmer, the small business man, the pro- 
fessional elements and the householders. The result, 
unless this movement is checked, will undoubtedly be the 
creation of another kind of “proletarian dictatorship” — 
the great fortunes, the officeholders, the “privileged”’, and 
between them and the non-tax-paying masses the tax- 
paying middle class will be crushed out of existence. Such 
are the fears of many men alarmed by the present trend 
of events in the economic as well as the political world. 

It is fair to recognize what is the fact, that much modern 
taxation is not what it purports to be, a means of raising 
money for the support of government. As tariffs are used 
to foster industry as well as for revenue, so the income 
tax and the inheritance tax have been recruited in the 
service of economic equality. For the great money-makers 
there is, perhaps, no reason to plead. They are what they 
are by virtue of the qualities which they possess, and those 
qualities enable them to protect themselves against the 
measures directed against them. They are, and they 
always have been, able to take care of themselves under 
any system of society or government, from that of Bol- 
shevist Russia to that of democratic America. 

The difficulty is rather with that element we know as 
the “middle class”, the “‘semi-economic” or the “non- 
economic” group, the professional or salaried men not 
concerned primarily with the building of fortunes. It 
has been reckoned as the most useful body of citizens, 
concerned with a decent standard of life, with the support 
of organizations making for the betterment of society, 
with giving its children the benefits of higher education, 
with owning its homes. At the moment that its children 
are the greatest expense, the slight exemption granted by 
the income tax is removed, and this class bears a double 
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burden in the name of that public activity to which we 
pay the greatest lip service, higher education. At the 
moment when municipal extravagance reaches its height, 
tax-exempt securities relieve the rich and increase the bur- 
dens of this class. At the moment when the cost of living 
mounts by leaps and bounds, the cost of government, the 
multiplication of officials, and the consequent taxation 
increases the difficulties of these “forgotten men” and 
women. Such is one aspect of revolution by taxation. 
How are these taxes spent? That is a great problem. 
Largely for the support of government employees and the 
maintenance of public institutions for the incapable and 
dangerous members of society, the feeble-minded, the in- 
digent and infirm, the criminals, the deficient, the deaf, 
the blind, the tubercular — and the officials. So we have 
reversed the eighteenth century. Society now works at 
least a quarter of its time, not for the highest but for the 
lowest classes, and there is strong and continuous pressure, 
from the bureaucratic element in particular, to increase 
the paternalism of the government — and the offices. 
This is neither praise nor blame. It is a record of the fact. 


De 


This taxation has, it is true, somewhat lessened the 
luxury of the rich. It is making the lot of the middle class 
so difficult that to some minds it seems to portend the 
extinction of that element. It touches the working ele- 
ment in higher rents and costs of food and clothes, and 
indirectly helps to create the very situation which its own 
expenditure is intended to remedy. Much of it is good, 
some of it is foolish, some of it is unquestionably evil. 
But there is one aspect of the question which has received 
perhaps less attention than it deserves. 
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It is whether a money-making class can be taxed out of 
existence. It is apparent that those on fixed incomes will, 
and do, suffer. It is apparent that life is being made daily 
more and more difficult for all classes intermediate be- 
tween the very rich and the very poor, especially the 
so-called ‘“‘white collar” element. It is apparent that we 
are approaching economic equality between the laboring 
and the professional classes. But it is doubtful whether, 
short of confiscation and extermination, men in active 
life will not contrive to pass the ogden on, in fees, i in 
rents, in prices, with the result that living costs rise with 
taxes, and society only pays out with one hand what it 
collects with the other, minus the extravagant expen- 
diture which inevitably results from huge revenues ad- 
ministered by irresponsible legislators, and urged on by 
officials and agents anxious to prove their own efficiency, 
and so retain or increase their own incomes. 

It is, in short, probable that those who have raised 
themselves to their present position by their skill in 
making money will, for the most part, be at least as able 
to maintain themselves by the same means. It may be 
that we have reached a new level of standards of life; that 
if and when the working classes learn the hard lessons of 
thrift and wise spending that the middle class has long 
since understood, we shall have a great addition to our 
“bourgeoisie.” But that depends, in the last resort, much 
upon economy in government. It has been said that 
among its duties the State should prevent the exploitation 
of the poor by the rich, and the plundering of the rich by 
the poor. Of its success in this, let each man be the judge. 
But to these may be added the doctrine that it should pre- 
vent men from becoming either too rich or too poor. That 
it may accomplish something by legislation in this direc- 
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tion is possible; that it can eliminate the “profiteer” no 
one who looks about him can imagine; but that it can 
accomplish anything either by extravagance or by bureau- 
cracy, that it can do more than to eliminate the “ener- 
gizing” and the “‘non-economic” elements, no one can 
believe. 

Not that the gentlemen who levy and spend taxes with 
such generous hands are bent on the destruction of so- 
ciety. They may, indeed, act from the highest motives, 
however tempered by what seems to them political ex- 
pediency. They are conferring benefits upon their 
constituents and the communities which they represent. 
They are as far as possible removed from any suspicion 
of being revolutionary. They are for the most part men 
who desire and receive no personal financial gain from 
the appropriations which they vote, or the taxes which 
they levy. But they are acting in many cases on a wrong 
principle, and in many more they are blind to the greater 
issues involved in their course. In so far they are uncon- 
scious agents of the revolutionary school; and they are 
apt to defeat their own object. 

For it is apparent that any subversive programme has 
two elements, of which taxation is one, that are likely to 
escape general attention. If taxes can be raised, and 
raised indefinitely, the cost of government will increase to 
a point where any other system may seem preferable. If 
strikes can be engineered for higher and yet higher wages, 
not so much to improve living conditions as to provide 
more and more money to promote more and more strikes, 
not for economic but for political reasons — a situation 
may be created for which men will seek any other system 
in despair. If these two can be combined, if enterprise can 
be throttled, if the energetic element finds the only outlet 
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for its activity blocked, if capital can be made to seem 
only the unearned increment of a leisure class, not the in- 
strument of active and ambitious leaders of industry, it 
will seem necessary to find another arrangement of social 
forces. And if individualism is to maintain itself, if men 
are to determine their own destinies and not be subject to 
mass dictatorship, they must find some way to regulate 
these forces. 

There the subversive doctrines come into sharp conflict 
with the old. If the workingman can be persuaded to 
spend, not save; if he can be taught to rely upon the strike 
rather than upon thrift to improve his condition; if he 
can be taught to depend upon some force outside himself 
for support; if he can be persuaded to vote for men who 
vote taxes and yet more taxes, it is evident that a long step 
has been taken toward socialism. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find this doctrine preached by the apostles 
of the socialist order as part of their programme, either 
openly or in thinly disguised forms. But how does the 
“minimum wage” consort with the “freedom of con- 
tract” of which we have been so enamored as the sign of 
a free people? How does the “standard of life’ equate 
with the “market price”? How does the “‘open shop” 
relate itself to “one big union”? Let us not deceive our- 
selves. It is not merely with class dominance we have to 
deal. It is with the fundamental antagonism between 
economic equality and personal liberty. The new doc- 
trines of equalitarianism are in direct antithesis to the 
principle of individual freedom. They are headed straight 
toward an absolutism such as the world has seldom if ever 
seen, and has never been willing to endure. 

This is no plea for selfish capitalism as such, for “preda- 
tory wealth”’, for unlimited “exploitation”, for “unearned 
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increment”, for either the “ruthless” or the “parasite.” 
Every one recognizes the evils of unrestricted competition 
and of monopoly, of unsupervised accumulation, of con- 
scienceless employers. They should be, they are being, 
checked in the interests of the welfare of the body politic. 
But the remedy for the situation seems to lie in the direc- 
tion of distribution of wealth and power rather than in its 
concentration; in democratic responsibility rather than 
in mass mechanism. And here it is evident that the 
so-called socialistic school itself finds a certain division 
among its elements. For guild socialism only transfers 
to groups of men that competition which exists between 
individual owners of factories; and nationalization is no 
less opposed to group ownership than to that of indi- 
viduals. If we desire true nationalization, it should be 
rather — by way of theoretical example — directed to- 
ward making all of us stockholders in all enterprises; and 
that is no more fantastic than some of the proposals now 
made. 


4, 


Here, then, you have something of the combination of 
a well-meaning but rather ignorant electorate and the 
doctrines which are preached to it; of the subversive prin- 
ciples that underlie so much of our modern legislation 
which professes to accomplish so much for the poor, the 
exploited and the downtrodden. Those doctrines propose 
nothing less than the transformation of individual enter- 
prise, self-reliance and ambition, into collective or mass 
action directed by the State, in the interests of the crowd, 
with the transformation of profits into taxes. Yet it may 
be doubted, it is doubted by most intelligent people, 
whether this is the cure. Many persons seem to have lost 
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sight of the principle that what men are unable or un- 
willing to undertake for themselves they will be equally 
unable or unwilling to accomplish collectively. If we had 
a society composed of individuals, each clean, healthy, 
honest, intelligent, self-sacrificing, does any one doubt 
that most of the problem would be solved? That is the 
goal rather than reliance on some superior force, like the 
crowd or the State, to which we should direct our steps. 

It is the oldest of platitudes. It is necessary to reiterate 
it here because we are dealing with a new kind of politics. 
This is opposed at nearly every point to the parliamentary 
system, as well as to the economic system on which our 
development up to this time has been based. It proposes 
indefinite extension of officials — and of taxes. It believes 
in the superhuman, whether of an individual leader, or of 
a system, and so appeals particularly to lower intelligences, 
and it tends, inevitably, to dictatorship, for it has what 
the psychologists call an “inferiority complex.” It fears 
its Own incapacity. 

And it raises one question which must give us pause. 
Has this boasted civilization of ours become too great for 
its own good, even, perhaps, for its continuance? Will it 
perish by its own success and its extravagance? Have we 
built up something which we cannot control? That, one 
may argue, is the way of man. He tends continually to 
construct something which proves too much for him. 
The vast and vanished empires of the East; the complex 
culture and power of Athens; the Roman Empire — all 
these, in turn, have risen and been overthrown by simpler, 
often ruder, powers. On this one might construct a theory 
of history — we have had theories that were built on 
less. Has this modern world of industry, then, attained 
a point where it must breed a greater type of man, or see 
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its huge complexity replaced by some cruder, more elemen- 
tary system? Will this barbarian invasion from below 
topple this huge fabric to the ground, and the whole world 
be driven to begin again the long and painful process of 
rebuilding society? Will the present system be crushed 
by its own expenditure, and carry down with it even those 
beneficent institutions which it has created? 

It is a great problem, and some prophets of evil have 
declared that it is.only necessary for the United States to 
admit freely all the lower elements of society; to follow 
out the principles of legislation which tend to eliminate the 
active individualism which has been our pride; to extend 
its appropriations indefinitely for the benefit of the in- 
capables, to accomplish this result. What we lack is a 
centralized government which may be overthrown by a 
single blow; and even that, these pessimists believe, is in 
the process of accomplishment. They point to the in- 
creasing disregard of law; to the evasion of our immigra- 
tion restrictions by one element in particular; to the 
greater and greater concentration in cities of these later 
comers — “compost heaps which, spread through the 
land, would serve to fertilize it, but which piled up in one 
place only breed decay, and rank and noxious growths.” 
They point to the increasing dominance of minorities; 
to the increase of machinery and officials to cope with 
these problems; the increasing dictation of groups; the 
increasing unwillingness or incapacity of legislators to 
show courage and intelligence in handling these problems 
honestly and wisely; to the increasing expense which 
these evils bring in their train. And they ask whether a 
nation in which these things go on can possibly survive. 

Not, it must be admitted, assuming their gloomy view 
is true; not if things go on as they anticipate. But two 
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developments are now as evident as these pessimistic 
prophecies. The one is that men are awaking to the situ- 
ation of affairs. The other is that the balance of numbers 
and intelligence is still in favor of our present system, 
however modified to suit our new conditions. We have 
in recent years at last established a budget system; we 
have begun to limit immigration; and these are tangible 
evidences of more enlightened and more active public 
recognition of the problem. 

It is too much to expect that any legislative power will 
check the extension of industrialism, the founding of new 
industries, the development of resources of all kinds — 
nor is that in any sense desirable. But natural laws of 
supply and demand will regulate such movements; and, 
more than that, food and markets will have their voice 
in the matter. It remains to legislation to perceive the 
great problem of the future of the land, to recognize the 
issue of society, to determine the principles upon which 
society can be made to flourish, and act on them with 
promptness and courage. Among them, most men agree, 
taxation and the things which cause it and arise from 
it are those most pressing for solution now. “About 
the things on which the public thinks long,” observed the 
philosopher, “it commonly attains to think right.” The 
public has begun to think on this problem, and it is 
the business of all of us to see that it continues to think, 
and, having thought, to act before it is too late. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Tue Economic STATE 
1. 


HAT with Soviets and a British Labor Party 

making its bid for power, with “Farmer-Labor” 
movements, and countless other manifestations, we seem 
to be on the way to a new basis of politics, as well as of 
society. Some believe we are on the way to a redefinition 
of the function, perhaps of the form, of government; to 
another kind of State. The basis of it all, it is evident, is 
a force, whether under the name of “labor”, or of “‘in- 
dustry”, or of “economics”, which seems a portent of a 
new order. Many men, in Europe especially, are coming to 
believe, rightly or wrongly, that politics, in the older sense, 
has lost what power it once possessed; that it now lacks 
reality; that the old parties, the old rivalries, the old rally- 
ing cries are meaningless; and that it must be — is being — 
replaced, consciously or unconsciously, by a new form of 
polity, and a new spirit, as yet undefined and nebulous, 
but none the less real and tangible and active. Some 
look to communism, some to nationalization, some to 
internationalism; most look to they know not what. 

In this situation there are many who see some hope in 
the tragic collapse of civilization in Russia. That hope 
seems to more intelligent and unprejudiced observers 
wholly vain. But there are two directions whence light 
seems to come. One is Germany; the other the United 
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States; and two movements, each characteristic of the 
country which gave it birth, seem to offer some lessons. 
Let us take Germany first, and in considering it let us 
begin with an old prophecy. 

Almost precisely a hundred years ago there was uttered 
that famous saying attributed to the first Napoleon — “In 
a hundred years Europe will be all Cossack or all Repub- 
lican.” The appointed time is fulfilled; and what is the 
result? Shrewd as he was, not even the great Emperor 
could foresee what direction the world would take, or pre- 
dict its ultimate goal; for, among other things, he knew 
nothing of industrialism. Yet, standing as he did at the 
great turning-point between the old and new, half demo- 
crat, half enlightened despot as he was, and wholly the 
child of revolution, he had prescience of the inevitable 
contest for supremacy between the principles of liberty 
and of absolutism, which his own career personified. We 
have arrived at the end of the period which he set for the 
final trial of strength — and we confront the riddle of 
Napoleon. Is it to be Cossack or Republican, or some- 
thing different from either? 

The riddle, as he conceived it, indeed, seems to be solved 
in favor of the Republican. But the problem, as we see it, 
is far from as simple as it was in the days of Napoleon. 
The world has altered since he controlled its destinies. We 
thought until lately that the decision would hang upon the 
outcome of the great War. That was true, but not the 
whole truth as we all realize now. For it is only too evi- 
dent that far beyond the contest of arms there was, and 
there still is, a conflict of forces, both ponderable and im- 
ponderable, upon which, no less than on the results of the 
War, there hangs the future of human affairs. Had the 
Allies lost, the cause of self-government would have re- 
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ceived a staggering blow. Though they won, they only 
exchanged old wars for new; and, having fought to defend 
the world they knew and loved, they came back to find it 
gone. Having lived through the days of the Great Fear, 
they have entered the days of the Great Hunger and the 
Great Unrest. The Germans, it has been observed, set 
put to change the world — and they did, though not in 
the way they hoped. And while it is a platitude to observe 
that our condition and our ideas are not what they were, 
the reasons for the change are not so obvious. 


te 


No one can reflect upon the state of affairs prior to the 
War without realizing that the German Empire lost the 
greatest opportunity for world domination which any 
nation ever had, an opportunity far greater than that 
offered to Napoleon, and in a field which he realized but 
dimly if at all. For the Germans bade fair to conquer us 
all by their marvellous organization, their patient industry, 
their scientific efficiency. They had, both consciously and 
unconsciously, applied the principles of autocracy, of en- 
lightened despotism and of perfected bureaucracy to the 
social and the economic as well as to the political side of 
life. They had gone far toward what they have come to 
call industrial militarism. They had established new 
standards and new technique in national existence, of 
which their military power was one manifestation, their 
industrial and commercial organization another. They 
were rapidly realizing the ideal of a nation as a fighting 
mechanism, which went forth conquering and to conquer 
in the field of economic life no less than on the battle field. 

Only of late has it been possible to realize how far this 
economic conquest had progressed, and what it meant to 
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the world at large. Its history — and its epitaph — is 
written large in the reports of every government which had 
occasion to investigate the infinite ramifications of German 
industrial and commercial influence. The results of those 
investigations amazed a world which, half unconsciously, 
was enmeshed in this vast network of economic sov- 
ereignty. Far beneath the surface of affairs, quietly, per- 
sistently, successfully, this enterprise had developed for 
nearly half a century. Far more insidious, far more dan- 
gerous than the spectacular activities in military, diplo- 
matic and colonial fields, this “economic penetration” 
had all but brought the world within its power. 

Its preparation was no less marvellous in its thorough- 
ness than that of the nation in arms which was its 
counterpart. Trade schools, commercial institutes, even 
universities, were created or pressed into service to train 
its hosts of workingmen and underofficers, foremen and 
managers; its auxiliaries—chemists and physicists, metal- 
lurgists, even biologists; its commanders— merchants and 
financiers; even its general staff — half government offi- 
cials, half captains of industry. It had its naval force — 
its steamship companies with their shipyards, their harbors 
and their fleets. It had its pioneers —a great corps of 
trained commercial representatives, who opened up the 
markets for its products. It had its diplomatic service, 
strengthened and organized to the same great end. It 
had its secret service, working hand in hand with other 
agencies. At home huge trusts or syndicates were formed, 
so far from the American conception of a trust that the 
government itself was party to these great “cartels.” 
Abroad, financial agencies and systems of credits were 
organized to provide facilities for this world-wide enter- 
prise. Backed by the State, shared in by every interest 
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and class, slowly, unostentatiously, almost secretly, the 
net was spread. 

Only in two directions were the Germans unable to 
compete with other peoples. Inventive genius was largely 
confined to the Anglo-Saxon race in England and America; 
and cable communications lay largely in the same hands, 
or those of their potential allies, Italy and France. The 
first limitation the Germans overcame in large measure 
by imitation and adaptation. The second they could not 
at first secure; but wireless telegraphy came to them as a 
gift from Heaven, and even as the war began they were 
busy establishing a system which would make them inde- 
pendent of their competitors in that field, and enable them 
to weld their economic conquests into one. For this was 
not “‘trade rivalry” in the ordinary sense, much less the 
“same” of business; it was economic war. 

On the outbreak of hostilities there was no State which 
did not find its strength sapped by this invisible empire 
within itself. There was no State which did not have to 
untangle its affairs from the coils of this far-reaching in- 
fluence before its power could be utilized against the 
enemy. There were few branches of production not more 
or less controlled by those so-called “basic” or “key” in- 
dustries monopolized by German capital and skill. There 
was no great financial centre whose nerves were not for the 
moment shaken or paralyzed by German influence. 

It may be said there was no reason why they should 
not have done all this, no code of business ethics, no gen- 
eral agreement, expressed or understood, no international 
law against it. It might be urged that every other people, 
in greater or less degree, was following the same course 
with less success. As the world is organized, each State 
reserves the right to conduct its own affairs, especially of 
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this sort, as it sees fit; each State protects the interests of 
its citizens, at home and abroad, and lends its strength to 
further them. All this is true; and did the case end there, 
the verdict would have been given to Germany. But there 
was more involved; for this great system was, at bottom, 
a new form of politics. It sought not merely to enrich it- 
self; it aimed at economic domination in the other States. 
Its “peaceful penetration” was designed to make those 
other States, industrially — and so, in the last resolution, 
politically — impotent. It was a form of world-conquest, 
not of commercial rivalry. 

It was this which differentiated the War from most pre- 
vious conflicts— the effort to eliminate French and Belgian 
industry from all possible future competition. It was per- 
haps in part at least the keen realization of this fact which 
gave the peace peculiar character. That peace, unlike 
almost all others ever signed, paid relatively less attention 
to purely “political” arrangements, in comparison with 
the economic aspects of the case. Beside the diplomats 
and emissaries of the world of politics sat the economists. 
This has been made the basis of a charge of an unfair 
revenge for a defeat in arms. That charge is misleading. 
Hard economic terms were due in part, no doubt, to the 
pillage of the invaded lands; but they were strongly in- 
fluenced by the fact of the deliberate industrial destruction 
by the invaders of Belgium and France which was part of 
this great economic war. 

Viewing the reverse of the imperial shield, whose obverse 
was the marvellous war machine, we can discern two 
things: first, some underlying causes of the War which lie 
behind the involutions of politics in the ordinary sense and 
have little to do with the controversy over who sent what 
telegram and when; and second, the conception of the 
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economic State, closely related to the War itself, more 
closely related to the peace, and most closely of all to the 
world of to-day and to its future. 

There were, as it appears now, three principal groups in 
the German Empire — the militarists, the commercial- 
industrialists, and the so-called “‘socialists” who were, in 
fact, a democratic party rather than socialists proper. 
“The military party,” wrote a member of the second 
group, some months before the War, “are shouting in one 
ear of the Emperor, we are shouting in the other ear. I 
do not know which he will listen to.” For a time the 
commanders of the commercial-industrial army had rea- 
son to believe that their appeal might overpower that of 
their military rivals and the great economic conquest of 
the world go on unchecked. There were two doubtful 
quantities, the socialists and the imperial government; 
and upon them hung the decision. 

The Social Democrats were a more difficult problem. 
Not socialists proper, despite their misleading name, repre- 
senting what are called in other countries Liberals, this 
middle class was growing out of sympathy with imperial- 
ism. They had begun to weary of the old régime of 
militarism and autocracy. Their representatives had 
begun to talk and even vote against the great and grow- 
ing burden of armaments; they had begun to agitate 
against a system of representation which deprived them 
of a voice in government proportionate to their numbers 
which were greater than those of all other groups com- 
bined. It seemed, in consequence, not improbable that 
if they succeeded in their contention for proper represen- 
tation, the time would come when they could compel the 
reduction of the military force. To the militarists such 
a catastrophe had to be avoided at all costs, and they 
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pressed for a war while their resources and their influ- 
ence were unimpaired, hoping by its success to ensure 
their own continuance in power. 

To the commercial-industrial group it was more ap- 
parent that some concessions must be made to the rising 
spirit of self-government; and it was no less evident that 
their own campaign was doomed if war was declared. 
Both sides, in consequence, sought to convince the Em- 
peror. Despite wild talk of “‘a place in the sun”, of wider 
fields for German enterprise, of colonies and world-pre- 
dominance, of “iron bands” which hemmed in Germany, 
of rumors of attack and danger to the Fatherland, all the 
vast propaganda designed to rouse the people to the fight- 
ing point, it seemed for a time that the new school of 
politics might win, and military glory be subordinated to 
the triumph of the economic school. 

But the cup was dashed from their lips. At the moment 
that they saw some prospect of success, the world was 
plunged into war. The result was a disaster to Germany 
not to be measured in terms of arms or of diplomacy. Her 
vast development of commerce and industry was not 
merely brought to an end for the time being; but what 
was more important was that other nations were awakened 
to a keen realization of what that development had meant, 
and whither it was leading. They were not only inspired, 
they were compelled to take steps against it. In almost 
every department of economic life they adopted measures 
to provide for themselves those things for which, before 
the War, they had relied so confidently, even confidingly, 
upon Germany. And among the more profound results of 
the conflict has been a series of what may be called decla- 
rations of economic independence, which will doubtless 
have the same result in the economic world as that series 
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of declarations of political independence had a century ago 
in bringing new States into the world. 

It is no mere fancy, this extension into the economic 
field of those great nationalistic principles which have long 
dominated the world of politics. More than twenty years 
ago an unregarded prophet — an American engineer — 
foretold that the next war would be fought in the factories. 
That prophecy came true in ways which few men of his 
generation could have realized. And as war became in- 
dustrialized it became apparent that if nations were to 
retain even what they called their political independence, 
they must provide, as Germany had provided, not merely 
an army but an industrial organization to defend that in- 
dependence in peace no less than in war. For this great 
system will begin again to weave its web, and, unless it is de- 
stroyed by some catastrophe, it will take up the task where 
it left off, and build a new and stronger economic State. 


3. 


It seems apparent that we have come, or are coming, to 
a new form of politics, whose end no man can see. It was 
made evident first in Germany. No man can read the 
literature of the days before the War in the light of the 
experience of the past ten years without perceiving that, 
consciously or unconsciously, or both, a new conception 
of the State was and is somehow at work in the minds of 
the German industrialists. Of this, “industrial militar- 
ism” is but one evidence; the great and growing share of 
government in industrial and commercial enterprise is an- 
other. It is the evolution of an economic State, to which 
all forms of government are alike. It has, in fact, appar- 
ently taken as its motto Pope’s line, “For forms of govern- 
ment let fools contest.’’ Still doing lip-service to our old 
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phrases and our old formulae, still keeping up the pretence 
of politics in the older sense, it looks to different ends than 
the old systems. 

It is not confined to Germany; it finds expression in 
other lands, in schemes of “‘nationalization”’, in ‘‘sociali- 
zation”’, in a score of similar watchwords, all leading to 
the same great conclusion — the conception of a State 
devoted primarily to the material development of its 
people, administered for “business purposes”’ by industrial 
leaders, of whatever sort, whether of labor or of capital, 
autocratic, bureaucratic, paternal and highly centralized. 
It seems to be the underlying, if unconscious, principle of 
English Labor’s programmes. To such an organization 
“systems” of government in the old sense are relatively 
immaterial — it operates as well under monarchy as under 
democracy. It is, in fact, a sort of industrial imperialism, 
to which externals are a matter of indifference. It is the 
same situation, in a measure, which some men denounce 
nowadays as the “invisible government”’ of capital, or of 
labor, or of “influence” behind legislation, or of “‘in- 
terests.”” And no one who beholds the present Germany 
but can perceive that behind the mask of the republican 
government, as behind that of the old Empire, stand the 
real rulers, the commercial-industrial masters, now re- 
lieved in large measure from the opposition of their 
militaristic rivals. 

Why not? Why should a nation not be ruled by those 
best fitted to develop and exploit its resources in material 
and in men? Why should we not have an enlightened 
industrial despotism which increases the people’s pros- 
perity with its own; or a labor dictatorship, even though 
it be damned with the epithet proletarian, if that will 
conduce to the greatest good of the greatest number? 
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Let us, in the children’s phrase, “‘suppose.”’ Let us sup- 
pose that there existed a group of men, in a given country, 
or in the world at large, determined to be its masters. Let 
us suppose that as the first step in their programme they 
achieved, by whatever means, control of the basis of 
modern life which we call obscurely and generically “busi- 
ness”; that through that control they came to dominate 
industry and transportation, drawing from every human 
activity their toll of its fruits, dictating prices and terms, 
and so determining the conditions of life for all their 
fellows. Suppose they came to dominate public opinion 
through their control of the machinery of publicity, the 
press. Suppose, in short, they extended those principles 
of what we call “trusts” or “combinations” to every de- 
partment of life, as they have already been extended over 
separate fields. Suppose that these men, whether by pub- 
lic or private means, or both, by taxation, or speculation, 
or inflation, or some species of financial juggling, common 
enough in Europe’s nightmare economics of paper money, 
extinguished all but millionaires and proletariat. 

Suppose that to these men forms of government would 
be a matter of indifference — as they would; that this 
people might have a democracy, that people an empire; 
that politicians should be permitted, even encouraged, to 
go on with their game, so long as it did not interfere with 
the real power of the economic masters, who, behind the 
scenes, set up or pulled down this puppet or that, stirred 
public opinion over questions of no real consequence or 
substance, and so produced the illusion of political rivalry 
and policy, and activity. 

Suppose that they determined — as they would — that 
it was necessary to provide, directly or indirectly, for the 
welfare of the people, to make it seem worth while for men 
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to go on working, since if they ceased to work, or turned 
back to the land, the whole system would break down, 
for mankind would be too independent as tillers of the 
soil. Thus they would so adjust the economic situation as 
to provide at least a living wage; they would be shrewd 
enough even to consider the problem of welfare, of sanita- 
tion, housing, local government, and the like, even personal 
ambition, as factors of economic importance, and act 
accordingly. 

What then would happen to the “State” as it was for- 
merly conceived? It would, in appearance, go on as 
before. It would have the three functions — executive, 
legislative, judicial —left toit. It would have diplomacy; 
even, perhaps, an army and a navy — all the trappings of 
politics, at home and abroad. But behind these necessary 
expenses of the incidentals of this great business enterprise, 
the real power would be devoted to the accumulation of 
the profits of the activities of the people; the real rulers 
would be not the people or their officials but the economic 
chiefs. Beside this economic despotism that of the rela- 
tively crude devices of feudalism or of autocracy seem 
pitiful expedients. 

There are those who believe that there is in existence 
even now the beginnings of such a system, national or in- 
ternational. There are those who look forward to the time 
when under another guise this will come to pass, only that 
the masters of the future will be the labor chiefs, not the 
masters of finance. There are even those who fancy that 
one race may thus dominate the world. These may be fig- 
ments of a disordered fancy; but there are many who, look- 
ing back upon the developments of the past century, find 
nothing improbable in the prospect that another hundred 
years will see the evolution of some such system, and that 
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society will have new masters of a different sort, basing 
their authority upon control of industry and finance and 
from their heights of power directing the destinies of 
mankind. 

Why not? Would it not be better for the material con- 
cerns of men to have them managed by such an authority? 
Would the masses know or care how affairs were managed, 
provided their own living was assured, their needs and, 
measurably, their wants gratified, their houses, food, cloth- 
ing and amusements assured to them? How many know 
or care now? One might construct a theory of human de- 
velopment upon that cynical principle — that autocracy 
and democracy arose from the same causes; that socialism 
even now appeals to the same spirit of indifference to gov- 
ernment so long as individuals are undisturbed; and that 
successive leaders, for their own advantage, preached and 
converted or forced men to those doctrines to gain power 
for themselves. 

For what is the business of a State? Is it not to provide 
a few elemental necessities of life with, perhaps, some lux- 
uries? Is it not to secure order and defence, to provide 
opportunity for making a living, to supply the means of 
settling quarrels by means of courts without recourse to 
force? What else does it mean to most men? Why should 
not some all-absorbing power do the same, perhaps with 
even greater efficiency? What is the objection to an eco- 
nomic State, a national or a world autocracy, omnipotent, 
invisible, inscrutable and irresponsible? Will it not govern 
more wisely and more effectively; will it not, for its own 
interest, provide for all? If it is national, will it not be 
able to conquer those peoples who still adhere to the old 
outworn polity; ifit becomes international, will it not solve 
infinite problems which vex us now? 
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It is not wholly a dream, this conception of an economic 
State, whether national or international. It finds expres- 
sion in many quarters, both theoretical and practical. A 
“world corporation” has been seriously proposed as the 
solution of our social problem. In the utterances of the 
communists is to be found the conception of a world ruled 
by some such plan — for what is the famous “Interna- 
tional” but the conception of an economic State controlled 
by “labor” instead of by “capital”? It is no bogey of the 
imagination, whether of labor or of capital. Why should 
we not have such a State? Why should that State not be 
Germany? For there the new conception of politics has 
been most fully developed; and there, for the time being 
at least, the real masters are the great industrialists. We 
have had landlords as masters of the State; why not indus- 
trial leaders, whether of capital or of labor? So runs the 
speculation, and even the practice, of much modern 
political philosophy. 

And what is there to prevent? This is the fear which 
lies behind so much loose talk of “the money power”’, of 
“Wall Street”’, of the banking interest; this is the hatred 
and the hope which inspires so much of the doctrine of the 
Communist-International. To it there are two answers. 
The one is the conflict between antagonistic interests. Is 
this power to be in the hands of labor or of capital? Of 
that, which has the brains! These for the moment are at 
the service of capital; but labor hopes to enlist them in its 
cause. Thus, in a sense, the issue depends upon the intel- 
lectuals. But beyond this lies another answer. It is that 
of human nature, which must be coerced, or cajoled, or 
deceived. No one can well believe that such a system 
could survive an exposition of its spirit and methods, for 
men resent too evident dictation of their lives. Thus we 
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come to the last of thequestions which it raises. It must be 
secret; it must be given the appearance of real public life; 
men must be made to believe that they still have some voice 
in their destinies. For that is the true basis of politics. 

For the creation of such a State let us suppose that 
Germany, at the close of the War, offered an ideal field. 
For the time being political life, such as it was, seemed to 
have come to an end. With the abdication of the Em- 
peror, power was apparently at the command of that 
element which could seize it first. For the moment it 
appeared that it might be the prize of the communists, 
and, with the aid of their Russian brethren, the extremists 
bid for it. They were not able to hold it, and the reaction 
against them cleared the way for another group. In this 
age of anarchy, of barbarian invasion, of ‘‘Faustrecht” or 
“fist-law”’, of jacquerie, of whatever you choose to call 
this modern analogy with earlier times, there arose, as in 
all such times and places, elsewhere as in Germany, brig- 
ands, condottiert, robber barons—in our phrase the 
“‘profiteers.” 

There arose, too, especially in Germany, new chiefs. 
There was Rathenau; there were, and are, Cuno and 
Thyssen, and Krupp, and the house of Stinnes. In earlier 
days such men would have acquired wide lands and armed 
retainers. They would have had all the trappings of 
political authority. They would have chosen emperors. 
They would have been electors, and mayors of the palace. 
And what are they now? ‘They are, as much as their 
feudal predecessors, though in very different guise, and of 
very different character, the masters of Germany — not of 
her land, but of the modern source of wealth, the indus- 
tries, the commerce, the finance. They have their hosts 
of retainers in the factories; they have their underofficers. 
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In their hands the sources of power have been concentrated 
with amazing rapidity. They have their puppet President 
or Chancellor: Ebert or Streseman or Marx or Cuno to- 
day — and who to-morrow? 

Let us suppose, for purposes of the discussion, that they 
are the heads of the true Germany, the economic State. 
They treat with other powers through their mouthpiece, 
the President. What to them is politics in the older sense? 
They lately offered a non-aggression agreement for ninety- 
nine years. What to them is war in the old sense? Long 
before that period they will be the economic masters of 
France; perhaps of the world. Some such consciousness 
seems to make head in France, who seeks “security” in 
the Ruhr. Security against what — militarism or indus- 
trialism? Behind the French army we can see the dim 
figures of French industrialists. Behind German “passive 
resistance” we could more easily perceive German indus- 
trialists. But behind the whole adventure, French and 
German, lies the conception of a new polity — the eco- 
nomic State; a new shaping of affairs, both national and 
international. And if we are to have economics as the 
new basis of life, as war, as declarations of independence, 
as diplomacy, and treaties, let us face that fact. Let us 
consider economic autocracy, as in Germany; but let us 
consider also the possibility of economic democracy. Let 
us consider the United States. 


4. 


Let us “suppose” again. Let us imagine a State whose 
chief concern was not economic; let us imagine, in fact, 
economics removed entirely from politics in the ordinary 
sense. Let us suppose that the industrial, commercial and 
financial system was not determined by election and legis- 
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lation and politicians, but by experts in all those different 
fields. Let us imagine congresses and conferences and asso- 
ciations of bankers and manufacturers and merchants and 
farmers and workingmen settling for themselves the con- 
ditions of their respective activities and interests, fixing 
prices and rates of interest, and wages and hours of work, 
and conditions of labor and markets — all those things that 
make up the “‘capitalistic” or the “labor” world. Let us 
suppose that all this was taken out of the hands of those 
who know little about it and managed by those who know 
much. 

It is, again, not a wholly ridiculous fancy. There was a 
time when men conceived that it was impossible to dis- 
sociate government and religion, church and State; when 
any man who ventured such an idea would have suffered, 
at best, doubts of his sanity, and at worst the fires of 
martyrdom. There was a time when it was all but incon- 
ceivable that any man not born a gentleman could hold 
high office in the State, and wholly impossible that he 
should hold military command. 

Incredible as it may seem, there was a time — there 
have been many times — when “business” was not re- 
garded as the whole, or even the better part of life; when 
merchants were actually looked down upon; when law and 
politics, religion and government, war and diplomacy, even 
the professions, were reckoned superior to commerce and 
finance. We have outgrown those barbarous ages as eco- 
nomics has become the chief concern of existence. Times 
have changed; they may change again. In the days when 
men were more zealous for their souls than for their bodies, 
politics and religion were all but interchangeable. To-day 
when men are more concerned for their bodies than for 
their souls, politics and economics seem as nearly identical. 
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Suppose by some preposterous flight of fancy, men came 
to regard their minds as superior to either body or soul. 
Suppose that those few and despised elements not con- 
cerned with increasing their store of worldly goods should 
cease to be regarded with that amused contempt which is 
now bestowed upon them by their more practical fellows 
—much as merchants were regarded a few generations 
since — or suppose that politicians should regain the pre- 
eminence they have lost; what, then, would be the form 
of the State, and its chief concern? The idea is prepos- 
terous; but it probably does not seem more ridiculous to 
us than the conception of a society and a government 
based upon industry would have seemed to a man of the 
Middle Ages, or even of the seventeenth century. For, 
after all, “business” is but one element in the lives of 
even “business men.” 

Religion and birth have gone by the board, with landed 
property, as the basis of politics. And why not industry? 
Is it inconceivable that a future generation will look upon 
our “industrial politics” as we look upon the older “re- 
ligious politics”? Have we not gone far toward their 
dissociation, with our chambers of commerce, our manu- 
facturers’ and dealers’ associations, our labor unions, our 
almost infinite number of organizations to regulate these 
matters? How do we frame our financial legislation, our 
tariff legislation, our transportation legislation, even our 
treaties relating to economic matters? By our elected 
representatives, or by experts who draw the measures for 
them? We have recognized that it is impossible that to 
all their other virtues elected legislators should add omnis- 
cience and unpartisan impartiality. So, by devious ways, 
we “take things out of politics” — and erect a State within 
a State. 
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Consider one of the most extraordinary phenomena of 
the past generation— the development of organizations 
outside the province of government to deal with problems 
arising out of “business.”” Nothing in our social history 
has been more remarkable than the evolution of the 
chambers of commerce, local and even national, the boards 
of trade, the merchants’ associations, even “‘social”’ or- 
ganizations proper, like the Rotary and the Kiwanis clubs, 
the infinity of bodies known colloquially as ‘boosters’ 
clubs.” To them as to the women’s clubs, the Chau- 
tauquas, the lecture associations, go the long procession of 
makers of public opinion. From them come the national 
organizations. Opposite the State Department in Wash- 
ington stands the National Chamber of Commerce. Be- 
side the elections to Congress run the elections to that 
economic legislature. Not far from the national Capitol 
is to be found the headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The office buildings of Washington are 
crowded with representatives of every imaginable species 
of “national organization”, of which the Women’s Joint 
Legislative Committee is not the least active. It is no 
secret that a great part of the actual business of life is 
managed by employers’ associations and labor unions; 
and that is either economic legislation, or diplomacy, or 
war, as the case may be. 

All this is entirely outside the connection of these bodies 
with the nominal legislature. Yet here the influence of 
these unofficial bodies is, and has long been recognized. 
Where is there a legislature without what has been ironi- 
cally called its “Third House” — the “lobby”? With 
“delegations” representing every conceivable — and some 
almost inconceivable — interest and point of view we have 
long been as familiar as with the endless petitions which 
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are a part of our historic system. What “cause”, what 
“interest”, what minority, has not a representative to 
watch its interests? Now we go farther. We seem to 
have in effect two governments, the one chosen by the 
people in general, as citizens in their public capacity; the 
other by these same people by groups, in their private 
capacity; as business men, whether workers or employers; 
as religious bodies, as humanitarians, or what not, to in- 
fluence or even control the official representatives. Be- 
yond these, still, we have another development, that which 
is best represented in “labor courts” beside the regular 
judiciary. “If you want legislation,” it has been observed, 
“the way to get it is not to run for the legislature, but to 
form a committee to present the matter to the legislature.” 
More than ever — and they have always had something 
of that character — legislative bodies are a kind of jury 
as much or more than initiators of legislation. 

Such are some of the more recent developments designed 
to supplement or even supplant the official legislatures. 
And it is apparent from the briefest consideration of the 
problem that, if the process of differentiation should pro- 
ceed to its logical conclusion we might come to have an 
official legislature from which all power to regulate the 
business of life, save as a registering agency, had de- 
parted. That business would then come into the hands 
of other bodies, such as we have seen developing in our 
midst, and we would face, in effect, a non-economic State. 

There are, in fact, two active and opposing forces in 
the world to-day, the one demanding that various matters 
be taken out of politics, the other demanding that other 
matters be made political issues. They are not mutually 
exclusive. They may, indeed, occur in the same indi- 
vidual. Those who demand that a given agency of gov- 
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ernment which affects their own interests be taken out 
of the hands of politicians, are not infrequently the same 
persons who insist that certain other functions be assumed 
by government. 


a 


Here, then, you have two highly conflicting ideas and 
theories, even practices — the economic State in which 
the government virtually exists as a “business” organiza- 
tion, and the non-economic State in which the reality of 
administration rests with individuals and bodies outside 
of the legislatures. Each, you will say, is a mere fancy. 
That is, if you like, true; and it is also true that the ele- 
ments of each exist to-day side by side, in nearly every 
State, consciously or unconsciously interacting to produce 
the situation in which we find ourselves. It may be said, 
indeed, that virtually all the problems which arise out of 
the present situation, all the difficulties, all the antag- 
onisms, all the puzzling inconsistencies of the times come 
from the fact that these two fundamentally opposing 
principles now find expression in the same political 
organization. 

This, one may say, is human nature. It is inevitable 
and nedrable Whether government concerns itself 
wholly with economics, in its larger sense; whether it be 
administered by the capitalistic or the labor leaders; or 
whether it cease to concern itself at all with such matters, 
leaving them to be arranged by non-political forces, the 
result is precisely the same to most of us. It is merely the 
expression in government of what goes on in the daily life 
of each of us. 

There are those who are enormously concerned with the 
question of the “interests”, by which they mean the finan- 
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cial interests of the country and their influence on legisla- 
tion. Yet consider this matter of “interests” in a broader 
light. Who is there that has not an “interest”? Labor as 
well as capital is an “interest.”’ Religion has been a power- 
ful interest in government. Even the ambitions of a class 
or of an individual might be classified under that same 
head; and minorities have been known to push their claims 
as vigorously, even as successfully, as the most powerful 
of commercial interests. 

Consider the case of England whose long history offers 
the best of illustrations. There was a time when England 
was an agricultural State, and her Parliament reflected 
that situation in the fact that its membership was drawn 
largely from that section of society. That era was suc- 
ceeded by a period in which the commercial elements 
challenged the supremacy of the “landed interest.” To 
that succeeded the dominance of the industrial power 
which, combining with the commercial, has made England 
what it is, and her Parliament largely the representative 
of industrialism. The landed interest has virtually dis- 
appeared, save as a factor in the social system. 

England is, then, now almost wholly an industrial State, 
as it was once an agricultural State, and its Parliament has 
followed that development. It represents, indeed, the 
“people”; but who and what are the “people”? They are, 
virtually, what are called the “interests.” Those “‘in- 
terests”’ were once landed; they are now industrial. If 
the country changes again they will change with it. For 
there is nothing eternal and immutable in the form, or 
even the substance, of what we call politics; or anything 
sinister in the ordinary processes of the representation of 
“interests.” The only concern of statesmanship — and it 
is a great one — is to see that the greatest of all interests, 
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that of the general public, is served amid this conflict be- 
tween the elements of which the whole body politic is made 
up. And it is not unimportant to observe that, despite the 
apparent inconsistencies and injustices at any given time, 
despite the apparent success of various “interests”, eco- 
nomic, sectional, class or group, over any long period of 
years, it becomes apparent that the general tendencies of 
a people and its general interests, as it conceives them, are 
somehow represented in its legislature, and reflected in its 
legislation. It seems to get what it wants, or what it 
deserves, in time. 

It may be, then, that the world will turn to the ideal of 
an economic State, administered by capital or labor. It 
may be that the differentiation of function between the 
political and economic legislatures may produce a non- 
economic State. It may be that we shall merely have in 
the future as in the past some crude, workable compromise 
between the two. It may be that we shall work out in 
some formal and official way an adjustment between the 
two kinds of organization which now exist and function. 
But there is one consideration in this connection which 
deserves some mention. It is that of the connection be- 
tween this problem and the dreams of the socialists. In 
this matter it is at once interesting and instructive to go 
back to a vision which undoubtedly has had great effect 
upon the sentiments, if not the thought, of this school. 

Some thirty years ago men were reading a book written 
bya resident of Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, one Edward 
Bellamy. It was entitled “Looking Backward” — though 
it was, in effect, rather looking forward to the social con- 
ditions of the twentieth century. The author’s conception 
of the State was first the basic fact that the new Utopia 
was founded on compulsory, universal industrial service, 
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organized on a military plan, with the heads of the guilds 
or labor unions as generals, and the President of the United 
States as commander-in-chief. There was absolute equal- 
ity of reward for all classes of work and for all classes of 
men, so that economic classes were abolished. Every 
agency of production and distribution, even the publica- 
tion of books and newspapers, was in the hands of the 
government, so that competition and capital were elimi- 
nated. There were no domestic servants, so called; no 
housekeeping responsibilities for married women; for there 
were public kitchens, dining-rooms, laundries, and places 
of amusement. And it may be noted, in passing, that a 
certain part of our population has already attained that 
ideal without the intervention of the State. There were 
no jails, only hospitals to treat criminals, for the crime 
which remained after the abolition of the chief source of 
crime — private property — was recognized as merely 
pathological. There was, finally, an international council 
regulating the affairs of a world league of nations, and 
charged, among other things, with mandates for the care 
of the more backward peoples of the earth. 

This great change took place, according to Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s hero, who fell asleep and woke to find himself in 
the new world, as the result of incessant strikes, which 
produced intolerable conditions of society and paralyzed 
industry. And in reply to the critics who objected to the 
short time apparently assigned by him for the accomplish- 
ment of such a revolution, the author hinted that thirty 
years would in all probability be enough. In view of this 
there may be a question whether Mr. Bellamy was more 
of a novelist than of a prophet. For if at the end of that 
period his hero had waked in “Leningrad” instead of 
Boston, he might have found the prophecy come true. In 
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real life, as in romance, he would have found private capi- 
tal extinguished — with its owners; every agency of pro- 
duction and distribution, even the publication of books 
and newspapers, in the hands of government. He would 
have found the abolition of class distinctions, by the 
extermination of certain classes. He would have found 
government organized, on paper at least, on the basis of 
occupations or guilds, beside, or in the place of, areas and 
population. He would have found, if he were fortunate, 
free bread, and perhaps free circuses. And if he had found 
no cessation of housekeeping responsibilities; if there 
seemed to be a lack of public dining-rooms, kitchens and, 
above all, laundries; if there were no hospitals to treat 
“atavistic” criminals, it would have been, perhaps, be- 
cause there had been no time to establish the former, and 
little use for the latter, after the abolition of the Ten 
Commandments. 

Yet had the newly awakened hero of Bellamy’s novel 
continued to reside in the Nevsky Prospekt instead of 
Beacon Street, it is conceivable that he might have re- 
gretted at times that he had fallen asleep, or that he had 
ever wakened. He might, indeed, have tried to find some 
of the old sleeping powder again. For the dream has some- 
how failed to square itself with the realities. As the Bol- 
shevists have found, the organization of the modern world 
has not come by mere chance, much less has it been the 
product of theory. It has not been built up wholly on the 
basis of fraud and injustice; it has its virtues as well as its 
defects, and if those virtues had not been greater than the 
defects, if it had not brought more blessings than curses, 
it would have perished long since. Yet if you wish the 
reverse of this economic state, of which the obverse, we 
will suppose, is Germany, you may find it in Russia. 
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Instead of the capitalists and industrialists controlling 
the masters of the State, these masters have gained con- 
trol of capital and industry; and, were they able to wield 
the weapons they have seized, the result would be essen- 
tially the same — an economic state. Their failure has 
obscured the real issue, but the issue is there. 

Above all, it isnot wholly economic. The material 
revolution which has taken place in the past century and 
a half has not been the whole story. We have had the 
American Revolution, and the French Revolution and their 
successors, as well as the Industrial Revolution. We have 
established the principle of the consent of the governed. 
We have acquired the doctrine of religious toleration. We 
have evolved the system of nationality, and gone no in- 
considerable distance toward international understandings 
and arbitration of disputes. 

Meanwhile we have endeavored to maintain certain 
older principles which have little or no relation to eco- 
nomics, which are, if you like, mere sentiments, yet the 
sentiments upon which, in the last resolution, the fabric 
of life depends. They are the sentiments of patriotism, of 
duty and loyalty, of devotion to law and order, of self- 
sacrifice, of the family, the old-fashioned virtues, ‘the 
cement of civilization” which, far more than any system 
of politics and economics, hold society together with 
powerful but invisible cohesive force. There are the deeper 
springs of human action — power, ambition, love, religion, 
things of the spirit rather than of the flesh. 


6. 


The principal objection to the doctrine of an economic 
State is that it concerns itself too much with material 
things; it takes too little account of sentiment and emotion, 
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even of reason. Such an occurrence as a strike of the police 
shows clearly enough that the so-called “economic” issue 
is only a part, and by far the smallest part of the question 
of public service. You cannot run an army, a navy, or 
any department of administration merely on the basis of 
wages. You cannot run them, or many other things, by 
the principles and methods of debating societies. You 
cannot eliminate hope and fear, love and hate, or ambition, 
or choice, or faith, or even individuality, from affairs. You 
cannot omit the principle of authority. The Labor party 
has begun to sense that truth, and it is beginning to appeal 
nowadays not so much to economic arguments as to these 
deeper springs of motive and action; to introduce into its 
plea that moral element which some of its representatives 
deny to the upholders of the existing order; to make of 
socialism a new faith like or in place of Christianity. It is 
necessary for them, as they are beginning to perceive, to 
persuade men that these intangible virtues lie in their 
cause, not in that of their opponents. But in so doing 
they shift their ground, and abandon the basis of their 
argument. 

There is one other difficulty in this conception of the 
economic State as in that of any system founded upon 
purely materialistic principles. It is the substitution of the 
law of man for the law of necessity as a stimulus to exer- 
tion. There are few men who, like artists and scientists 
and scholars, will work for the work’s sake; and any sys- 
tem which rests on the assumption that all men must work 
implies that once the coercion of necessity is removed 
some other force must take its place — again the govern- 
ment! Even in Bellamy’s Utopia men were compelled to 
work. But how long would a government endure which 
became the general taskmaster? The law of nature is 
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hard, but from it there is no appeal. The law of man 
would seem unendurable. 

There is here an antagonism between the freedom we 
have come to associate with democracy and the compul- 
sion of the economic State. It is apparent that under such 
a conception of society, the so-called “right to work”, 
which carries with it the corollary of the right not to work, 
would be modified. Men would not have the slender 
privileges which they now enjoy of working as they choose. 
We should have universal, compulsory labor, as we have 
had universal, compulsory military service, a real in- 
dustrial militarism. We should have an economic dic- 
tatorship, as we once had a religious dictatorship — and 
doubtless, with the same result. For if men will not subinit 
to authority in matters of belief, they will resist even more 
vigorously authority in material affairs. And more: you 
can pass laws, you can formulate a system which will 
“make” men “work.” But can you force men to accept 
responsibility, to found and conduct great enterprises, to 
invent, to plan, to use judgment and foresight, to take 
risks? The statement that they “must” do all these things 
until the proletariat is ready to take over the machinery 
of industry is absurd; and there is no better evidence of 
that than Bolshevism’ s “New Economic Policy”” — which 
is capitalism. 

The idea of the economic State is the fundamental issue 
of what goes under the general name of socialism. Despite 
the efforts of its more recent leaders to infuse the doctrines 
of class-war and proletarianism with more intelligent and 
more humane principles, socialism is essentially economic, 
in a sense and a degree which is not true of democracy or 
even autocracy. It is true that if the doctrines of socialism 
are ever turned into practice, if its leaders gain place and 
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power, they will be transformed by forces outside their 
present view; they will be persuaded, even compelled, to 
modify their principles to the exigencies of life. They 
will become less economic. They will find that men do 
not live by bread alone. They will find that government 
cannot be carried on by theory, even social theory. 

The economic State, or the non-economic State, in their 
entirety, are probably not possible among men whose 
interests extend so far beyond industry in a thousand direc- 
tions, any more than a religious State is a permanent pos- 
sibility. Yet inasmuch as the ideas which underlie these 
two conceptions of a new organization of government and 
society are before us; inasmuch as it is a condition, not a 
theory, which confronts us, and these conflicting theories 
and practices are even now a part of the great social move- 
ment, it is necessary for us to comprehend them for what 
they are. We are far on the way to a struggle between 
these warring principles, and it behooves us to consider 
whether we shall adopt either, or what form the com- 
promise between them must take. For behind the noise 
and shouting lies a problem of profound significance: shall 
industry dominate life, or life be reckoned greater than 
the means which support it? Are we to have, whether as 
industrial militarism or socialism, a system which reduces 
men to economic units, and their lives to mechanisms, how- 
ever productive, and however materially comfortable? To 
that question most men above the lowest level will have 
but one answer, and in that answer lies the epitaph of the 
economic State. 


CHAPTER TEN 


LIBERTY AND EQUuALITY 
1 


F there has been one spectacle more astonishing in the 
great democracies as the result of their entrance into 
the Great War, it has been the extraordinary struggle 
between the principle of liberty and that of equality. On 
the face of the matter, there are few antagonisms which 
would have seemed to us not only less probable but less 
conceivable than opposition between doctrines which have 
long seemed to us corollaries, if not two halves of the same 
thing. 

From the beginning of the modern régime they have 
been most intimately associated. A hundred and thirty- 
five years ago the American Constitutional Convention 
in Philadelphia evolved the momentous document which 
founded a new nation and gave political practice new 
form and new direction. At the same moment there 
gathered at Versailles that body of men destined to bring 
about far-reaching changes in the world’s affairs, and, as 
the National Constituent Assembly, to frame a constitu- 
tion for France and inaugurate a new era in European 
history. 

Both groups were dominated by the principles which 
have been associated chiefly with the name of the dreamer 
Rousseau, who, “ignorant of politics and society alike, 
managed somehow to revolutionize them both.” Each 
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group was inspired by his great fallacy of the “social con- 
tract”, that mythical conception of the origin of society 
and government by agreement among primitive men. 
The one body following the doctrines of Locke, the other 
those of Rousseau, who himself owed much to Locke, 
transmuted that glittering theory into fact. Each be- 
came the founder of a new order. The one, filled with the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence, endeavored, 
in so far as the practical situation which confronted them, 
and their sound common sense permitted, to ensure “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness” to those who had 
been “created equal.” The founders of modern France, 
in turn, committed themselves to their great trinity of 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity”, and, in no small 
measure, those principles became the guiding stars of the 
ensuing generations, however little they were at first put 
into practice. 

It is probable that few men on either side of the water 
conceived, until this last War began, that there was any 
fundamental antagonism between doctrines which were 
so closely intertwined as these, whatever modifications the 
exigencies of practical politics seemed to make necessary 
in their application. They were but phrases, yet they 
seemed somehow realities. To men, then and long there- 
after, it appeared that the great object to be sought was 
that liberty of the individual to choose his course, that 
equality of opportunity, denied him under the old régime. 
Napoleon declared, as he made his way to the imperial 
throne, that he came to preserve the fruits of the Revolu- 
tion. In no small degree he was accepted on those terms; 
and wherever French influence spread it carried with it 
those immortal principles. Equality before the law, 
freedom of action under the law, equality in taxation, 
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freedom of speech and belief, however these were maimed 
or modified, under the Napoleonic rule, remained a tangi- 
ble gain. It is, indeed, pathetic to see how the early re- 
formers believed that were political power given over to 
the people on these terms, all virtues would be added 
unto them, and government of men free and equal would 
be miraculously purified. 

But to these there was added, almost at once, another 
element. The armies of Prussia and Austria were launched 
against those daring spirits of the French Revolution who 
had defied the doctrine of the divine right of kings, and 
Jacobin became a word of anathema to half Europe. By 
their own excess of zeal, by their ignorance and indiffer- 
ence to the feelings and the rights of others, the men who 
had thrown into the arena the head of a king as a gage of 
battle to their enemies, found the number of those enemies 
increased. It was necessary, if their principles and power 
were to be maintained, that every element of strength in 
the nation should be thrown into the scale; and there en- 
sued, in consequence, an era of absolutism in France such 
as no country had yet seen. Every district, almost every 
individual, was called upon, in that supreme crisis, to 
sacrifice goods, if necessary life, for the cause. And from 
that fiery trial emerged a principle which, scarcely less 
than those great ideals for which they fought, took its 
place in European life. It was the principle of general 
compulsory military service. It was the doctrine of 
equality of obligation. 


2 


It took the form of what we know as conscription; the 
choosing of a certain proportion of those capable of bear- 
ing arms for the service of the State. It was, at first, a 
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measure of self-preservation; but as the continent plunged 
into a quarter of a century of conflict, this emergency ex- 
pedient hardened into a rule of national life; and by its 
use, joined to the genius of Napoleon, France was enabled 
to confront a world in arms with every prospect of suc- 
cess. At first no other States adopted it. Almost without 
exception, they relied upon the old royal system of a pro- 
fessional army, with what recruits could be persuaded or 
compelled to join its ranks. And one by one they sank 
before French power. Such was the history of the first 
decade of the war against Napoleon. ‘ 

That period reached its climax with the defeat of Prus- 
sia. Proud of the traditional system established by the 
great Frederick, having learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing in the generation since his death, she refused to 
aid her neighbors, and, in her blind self-confidence defied 
the new might of France. Upon her outworn system the 
blow fell at Jena, and in one day the army of Frederick 
the Great was crushed by the army of Napoleon. In the 
ensuing years Prussia reaped the bitter fruit of her rulers’ 
inept and selfish policy, their fatuous complacency, and 
their obstinate vanity. Had it not been for the genius of 
a handful of men, no one of them Prussian by birth, she 
might well have declined into the position of a secondary 
power whence Frederick’s genius and unscrupulousness 
had raised her. 

Upon the conquered State Napoleon imposed not 
merely indemnity but limitation of armament. Had his 
policy gone one step farther, he might have gained his 
purpose. But, with an army restricted to some forty 
thousand men, the leaders of Prussia adopted and extended 
the French system. They added to it the principle of 
universal obligation for every man capable of bearing 
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arms, and that of short-term service with the colors. 
Thus, within a few years, they were able to put into the 
field a force virtually commensurate with the whole able- 
bodied population of the land, literally the nation in 
arms. In such fashion was the modern European system 
of military service born, and the principle of equality of 
obligation in that field confirmed. 

It did not, indeed, extend beyond the Prussian frontiers 
for many years, and even there it played no great part for 
a full generation after the fall of Napoleon. Only when, 
after the repression of the movements toward liberalism, 
and the failure of those German revolutionary activities 
of 1830 and 1848, in the face of Prussian arms, did there 
arise another group of men, this time Prussian by birth, 
able and daring enough to use the force thus created. In 
the twenty years between 1850 and 1870, the genius of 
Bismarck, Moltke and Roon enlarged, developed and 
put into action the weapon thus forged. First Denmark, 
then Austria and her North German allies, then France, 
felt the weight of Prussian ambitions backed by Prussian 
arms. Prussia became the mistress of Germany in fact 
and name. And, seeing not only the advantage of her 
military system, but, still more, its danger to themselves, 
every great continental State hastened to adopt her mili- 
tary policy, and the age of great national armaments 
began. 

Only the Anglo-Saxon powers held aloof. Among 
them the dread of military establishments was too strong; 
the love of individual, or what they. knew as civil, liberty 
was too great; and they remained, protected by their 
distance, or their sea-power, or both, apart from this 
movement. To them the loss involved in the Prussian 
system seemed greater than the gain; they cherished no 
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designs of aggrandizement against their neighbors; and, 
almost alone among world Powers, they opposed conscrip- 
tion or universal, compulsory, chart! term military serv- 
ice. Then came the recent War. Within a month those 
Powers which had adopted the Prussian system had 
poured millions of men into the fighting line, millions 
more into the second line of defence,*and the whole man- 
power of the State was being utilized in the conflict. 

Not so England. Her tremendous resources of money 
and ships were, indeed, put at the service of the Allies. 
Her little army, it is not too much to say, gave its life to 
help check the onrush of the German hordes. Her navy 
swept German commerce from the seas, made the ocean 
a highway for the Allies, and began to choke the life out 
of the central empires. But England, like the United 
States, was organized not for war but for peace. That 
circumstance is to the minds of most civilized men the 
highest praise which can be bestowed upon any form of 
society; but the result was that, save for the French army 
and the English navy, England’s national existence would 
have been forfeited to the enemy. 

The results of this are still fresh in our minds — a huge 
campaign of education, a still huger campaign for volun- 
teers, and finally conscription. From that experience 
England emerged with a great army, with an industrial 
organization transformed from a producer of wealth and 
welfare into an engine of destruction. Her government, 
after desperateefforts to preserve its old form and function, 
yielded to the exigencies of self-preservation and became 
a virtual despotism by popular consent. It established 
the principle of universal service; to preserve the freedom 
of the nation, it was obliged to sacrifice, for the time, the 
freedom of the individual. 
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3. 


The same problem presented itself to America. Warned 
by the experience of our allies, the great majority of the 
country approved the action of the government in com- 
mitting us to the principle of conscription; but it was only 
in the face of vigorous opposition of the minority that this 
was done; and had the action been less prompt, it might 
well not have been taken. That minority based its op- 
position upon the principle of liberty as the government 
based its action on that of equality. Upon those who 
composed the opposition the reason which is derived from 
the bitterest experience was wasted. It is to be expected 
that, in a nation devoted to democracy, a multitude of 
opinions, good, bad and, what is worse, indifferent, should 
flourish. Yet the fact that the most obvious lesson of the 
War made no impression on many minds, even though 
they were relatively a small minority, argues more than 
the reasons given for that opposition. It argues some- 
thing more than even the charges of “politics” and 
“pacifism” which were levelled against the champions of 
non-intervention and the volunteer system. It may have 
been due to ignorance, or to personal interest; it was more 
largely due to an inability to comprehend the changes 
which have come over the world in the past half century. 

To a sincere man, devoted to the principles of liberty, 
few things are more abhorrent than coercion by other than 
moral or intellectual pressure. Any democracy is, in 
consequence, more easy-going than any autocracy. Es- 
pecially is this true of the United States. We are con- 
tinually in fear of offending the susceptibilities of our 
neighbors. We are continually hedging, compromising, 
apologizing; we endure more things more patiently than 
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any nation upon earth — even, we are told, more crime 
— from cowardice, or indifference, or laziness, or ignor- 
ance, or even mere good nature. We have talked liberty 
so long that we have forgotten, among other things, 
government. 

The result was what might have been expected. When 
the question arose of raising forces to defend not only our 
principles but our national rights, we found ourselves 
hampered by our traditions, the most sacred of which was 
liberty. Asin the Civil War, we found that liberty meant 
freedom not to volunteer, no less than the duty of volun- 
teering. Under such a system the best element hastens 
to the service of the State, the worst to its own safety or 
even its profit. Therefore liberty made for inequality, as 
between the conscientious and self-sacrificing on the one 
hand and the “slackers” and “‘profiteers” on the other. 

Suddenly we were awakened to the real meaning of the 
doctrines we professed. Unconsciously the Prussians 
made us alive to the deeper meaning of our beliefs. They 
drove us to its logical conclusion. They imposed on us 
equality of obligation. This much, at least, they did for 
the great principles of the age of revolution. They re- 
paid the hard lesson of Napoleon with interest. They 
forced us to learn the importance of equality of obligation. 


4, 


Yet thisisnot all they taught us. It there wasone danger 
more apparent to those who had the cause of liberty most 
at heart, it was the possibility that the peculiar situation 
produced by the War should maintain itself in the ensuing 
years of peace. Men were dubious of democracy’s ability 
to stand the supreme test; they were no less fearful of 
losing it. Inspired advocates of socialism contended that 
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the emergency measures of the War must be regarded as 
the normal situation in times of peace. Inspired advo- 
cates of German domination contended that there was a 
sharp antithesis, not between liberty and autocracy, but 
between liberty and efficiency. To every argument ad- 
vanced for popular government they opposed argu- 
ments, not for despotism, but for the superiority of 
Germany’s form of government. These they based on 
that attention to detail, the organization, the far-sighted 
policy of developing national resources and ability, which 
they conceived to be possible only under such govern- 
ment as Germany possessed, an autocratic, bureaucratic 
despotism. 

There was much to be said for their case — and they 
said it all. Germany was well-governed; it had grown 
rich and powerful; it surpassed most other States in a 
variety of ways. And why? To the mind steeped in 
Prussianism there was but one answer possible. It was 
the government! To this two objections present them- 
selves. The first is that there are at least two kinds or 
degrees of efficiency; the one, like theirs, which, for want 
_of a better name, we may call mechanical; the other of 
less tangible quality, easily recognized, but hard to define, 
the efficiency of a community of individuals, as opposed 
to the unified efficiency of a highly organized, bureau- 
cratic autocracy. 

It is not possible here, perhaps it is not possible at all, 
to determine which of these is the more to be desired. 
But it is very apparent that what we call the spirit of 
liberty aligns itself rather with codperative individualism 
than with autocratic bureaucracy. To the former school, 
rightly or wrongly, we as a nation belong. And the second 
answer is not unlike the first. It is that we still await the 
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proof that the desirable factors in the position which the 
Germans attained under the Hohenzollern rule were due 
wholly, or even in considerable part, to their form of 
government. That is an assumption which, like many as- 
sumptions proceeding from the same source, remains a 
dogma rather than an axiom. 

In the past fifty years, the German Empire, and in- 
dividuals within it, grew rich. So did England, so did 
France, so did the United States, so did Belgium, so did 
every nation which felt the quickening power of the new 
industrialism. Germany built a navy, and took her share 
of sea-going commerce, as did other States. She played a 
part in world politics — to what end and for what pur- 
poses we discovered. She acquired colonies — as did we 
all. And though it is an assumption incapable of proof 
that she would have done these same things by virtue of 
the strength and abilities of her people had the plans of 
the men of 1848 been carried out, and the nation unified 
as a liberal rather than a Prussianized Germany, it is 
scarcely more of an assumption than the attribution of 
her recent eminence to the Hohenzollern dynasty. Cer- 
tainly, in view of the present situation, there seems no 
ground as yet to believe that the elimination of that dy- 
nasty has weakened either the methods, the skill, or the 
determination of her real leaders, the industrialists. 

But this is not all the story. It became apparent almost 
at once that to combat such a powerful centralized autoc- 
racy as that of the German Empire, highly organized 
not only on the military but the industrial side, for a war 
which became a contest of machines as well as of men, the 
older individualistic economic system of the other Powers 
must adopt the same methods if they hoped to succeed. 
In consequence, the principle of centralized absolutism 
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was introduced into the industrial field, not, indeed, by 
force, but by persuasion and agreement and rewards. 
Capital, labor and intelligence were enlisted into one 
body under direction of the government; and, for a time, 
the democracies took on the aspect of autocracies. The 
result of that we all know. In this emergency measure 
the socialists perceived the fulfillment of all their hopes 
and prophecies. They hailed it as the proof that their 


doctrines were not only right but practicable. They strove 


to prove that the principles and practices adopted under 
stress of a struggle to preserve national existence could be 
and should be extended into times of peace as the ordinary 
processes of society. 

On the other hand the great majority of men were far 
from satisfied with either the spirit or the performance of 
this system. They pointed out the waste, the extrava- 
gance, the incompetence of government to administer 
problems of production, transportation and their kin- 
dred activities, save at a price which would not be tol- 
erated for a moment under private control. They pointed 
to the increase of expense and the decline of service, to 
the selfish demands of many elements which saw oppor- 
tunity for their own profit, to the, indifference of those 
elements to the public good. They opposed the system 
as violently as it was supported by the socialists. 

So stands the argument. It is impossible to say as yet 
what the world has learned, if it has learned anything, 
from the war. But it is not improbable that it may per- 
ceive that a system designed to meet a national crisis is 
not of necessity best adapted to a normal state of society. 
Nor is it improbable that it may perceive that the antith- 
esis of liberty is not efficiency but despotism, whether 
of imperialism or of socialism; as it has been fully proved 
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that liberty and equality, each pushed to its logical con- 
clusion, are not synonymous. 

But this much it will learn — that whatever we may 
think of liberty and equality as abstract conceptions, no 
human society has ever managed to exist on abstract con- 
ceptions. Human life is not only relative but concrete. 
There goes on in the lives of each of us, as in that of the 
whole body politic, a continual struggle, marked by con- 
tinual concession and compromise between the various 
factors of which our lives are made up, the various forces 
which operate on us all from many different directions. 
Of these the conceptions of liberty and equality are 
among the most powerful, and in many ways the most 
beneficent. It is not necessary to assume that they 
operate equally at all times, under all circumstances and 
with equal force. It is not necessary to assume that either 
of them is absolute truth, nor that either may be pushed 
to its ultimate logical conclusions; much less that they are 
synonymous and convertible terms. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


EqQuaLiTy 
ay 


F one seeks among the many elements which differen- 
tiate the present from the past — the great material 
advance, the development of popular government, the 
progress of science, the ascendancy of the European peo- 
ples in the world — he can hardly find one which is more 
striking and significant of the changes which have come 
over the world’s thought and practice in the past century 
and a half than the evolution of the doctrine of equality. 
What was all but incomprehensible to earlier generations 
has become the fixed belief of many if not of most men 
to-day. We are not only passive recipients of equality, we 
have become its active propagandists. Within a hundred 
years we have striven to reverse the thinking of centuries. 
Since the American Declaration of Independence and the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man, we have com- 
mitted ourselves to the idea of equality; and one need not 
read far in the literature of the present day to perceive 
that, now liberty has been achieved, equality is the chief 
concern of politics. 

What is equality? To the average mind it is a phrase, 
agreeable, attractive, vague —the right not to be re- 
garded as inferior to one’s fellow men, or women, a com- 
forting assurance that we are all alike under the skin, 
equal sharers in the liberty conferred by the constitution 
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of whatever democratic State claims our allegiance; that 
we have an equal right to our opinions on any question, 
and that our opinions, our services to society, our abili- 
ties, are equally valuable and important. We may go 
further in believing that not only should every one have 
an equal chance in the world, but that somehow this 
should not lead to any inequality in the results — that 
some legislative miracle should be performed by which 
all men should have an equal opportunity to succeed, but 
no one should be allowed to succeed too much. 

This is, as we have seen by the experience of the past 
hundred years and more, not all the case. The hard facts 
of politics since 1789 have enforced the lessons of equality 
of duty and of obligation. Apart from these lessons of 
history we have all about us instances of this fundamental 
necessity of political organization under any form of 
popular government. Yet even here it is apparent that 
equality is rather a relative than an absolute term, and 
political exigency makes many exceptions to the ideal in 
the interest of the facts of life. Our perfect liberty is 
restricted by the fact that we pay taxes; nor are our taxes 
equal, man for man. Yet voluntary taxation is quite 
inconceivable, even by those who advocate voluntary 
service in time of war; and no one champions the in- 
equality of taxation more than the advocate of equality, 
for by such means he hopes to make men more equal. 

In this paradox we see the issue of equality which is 
before us in a hundred forms — equality of condition. 
Such equality, we have been told, is a law of nature. That 
is an obvious fallacy. The lion’s share is a phrase which, 
in some form, is doubtless as old as the human race. The 
very existence of the words weak and strong, capable and 
incapable, good and bad, wise and foolish, and a hundred 
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more, witnesses the fundamental inequality of men. No 
one really believes in equality among men or animals. 
Nature provides equality of opportunity, not equality of 
condition, even among animals of the same species; and 
competition goes on in nature, even among plants. The 
less sturdy, less adaptable species goes to the wall in the 
struggle of the survival of the fittest. 

Moreover even the authors of the eighteenth-century 
programmes did not mean precisely what they said. The 
immortal phrases of Jefferson and the French revolu- 
tionaries did not fit the facts. There were not only slaves 
but unenfranchised classes in the American colonies. The 
ingenuity of the French constitution-makers divided men 
into “active” and “passive” citizens on the basis of the 
possession of property or its lack. Men were not then re- 
garded as even politically equal. Universal manhood 
suffrage was the product of the revolutions of 1848 in 
continental Europe, and of the reform bills of the nine- 
teenth century in England. It was not even adopted 
throughout the United States till the nineteenth century 
was long on its way. Negro suffrage was the product of 
the Civil War; woman suffrage has been granted since 
1914. In great parts of the world these practices have not 
yet been adopted, and even where they are accepted in 
principle, as is well known, the process of enfranchisement 
is as yet very incomplete. 

Equality in that sense is, then, not only a very recent 
idea in politics; it is not universal. It means, at best, a 
relatively equal relation to the government based on the 
relatively equal interest which all citizens have in an in- 
stitution which bears with relatively equal force on all of 
them. It is expressed in the right to vote; and it is the 
basis of self-government, that most elementary of political 
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rights. But it is neither logically nor practically what it 
professes to be, nor will it ever be, so long as some men 
are able to influence the opinions of their fellows. 


be 


More recently still the question of equality has entered 
into another field — that of economics. It is described as 
the equal right of all men to share equally in the wealth 
derived from the resources of nature, or of industry. In 
its extreme form it partakes of communism; in its milder 
aspects it connects itself with devices to equalize the dis- 
tribution of the rewards of labor. It is not confined to 
this; for it demands, and in some cases has received, a 
voice in management, that is to say equality of direction. 
In some minds it looks to equality of ownership; in more 
advanced form it looks to some kind of national com- 
munism. And in a hundred ways it demands equality 
of conditions of life, as expressed in national, state and 
municipal legislation for the supervision and the assistance 
of the weaker elements of society. 

Theoretically, even practically, there is something to 
be said for the doctrine that common interests should be 
administered by a common agency; that profits made by 
common action should be shared by the community which 
produces them; that individuals should not be permitted 
to exploit the forests, the mines, the rivers, or the public, 
for their own selfish advantage. That argument aligns 
itself with the idea that government which bears on all 
should be shared in by all, that it should be, as we say, 
“democratic.” Logically there seems no escape from the 
conclusions of the “nationalizationists”, who are, in 
effect, economic equalitarians. They seem to have abso- 
lute right on their side. 
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The difficulty is that human affairs are not absolute or 
absolutely logical. It has been observed that Einstein is 
the only man in the world who does not know that a 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points; 
and there is something in that humorous observation 
which has its application here. Human affairs, in their 
very nature, do and must sacrifice theory to fact; and no- 
where more than in what we call “public service.” 

What is public service? It is the most efficient method 
of meeting the needs and demands of the public. Logic- 
ally that can best be done by public management; but 
practically, as we have learned, public service is often, if 
not usually, best performed by private agencies. Logic- 
ally the people, or the government, of the United States 
should from the beginning have owned and developed the 
natural resources of the country, its mines and forests, its 
oil wells, its water power. Logically they should have 
built the roads and railways, established telegraphs and 
telephones, set up a merchant marine, put in electric 
lights, built power plants, water systems, and all the 
facilities of modern business and life. Practically it may 
well be questioned whether they would or could have done 
these things. Historically it is certainly true that most 
of such agencies have been developed not by public but 
by private enterprise. 

That, the critic will say, is begging the question. There 
are here two great issues untouched. The first is that of 
right; the second is that of the unequal distribution of the 
resources of the country, with consequent wastefulness in 
administration and tremendous inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Perhaps to these may be added a 
third — the power which has accrued to the exploiters of 
the national possessions. These men have seized, under 
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whatever color or pretext of law, under a system which we 
all now recognize as wrong, the heritage of the whole peo- 
ple They have used it for their own selfish advantage; 
they have crushed out competition; they have established 
monopoly of the necessities of life; they have exacted an 
excessive price for their services; they have made profit 
not only out of the common heritage, but out of the labor 
which has developed that heritage and without which 
their present supremacy would have been impossible. 
They are not only thieves, they are oppressors of the 
poor. They have used not only force but fraud in their 
rise to wealth. They have produced the evil of the grossly 
unequal conditions which we see about us; and it is time 
to redress the balance in favor of the people they have 
robbed and exploited. 

Such is the great issue of equality in one of the forms 
which it takes to-day, that of economic inequality pro- 
duced by equality of opportunity. Let us, for purposes of 
argument, admit all this. Probably every one would 
agree that in some measure, or in some direction, whatever 
exaggeration there may be in the statement of the case, 
there is at bottom something to be said for it. Yet let us 
consider it from another side; let us look at it historically. 
A generation ago it was the fashion to praise these men. 
They were the boast of every country which was developing 
its natural resources. They were hailed as the bulwarks of 
society. They were reckoned the greatest asset of every 
nation which was fortunate to possess them. In England, 
in Germany, in France, in the United States, these “cap- 
tains of industry”, these “industrial leaders” were the 
national heroes. The same principles, the same practices, 
in many cases the same men, now so bitterly denounced, 
were then held up for the admiration and the emulation 
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of the world. Individualism was then strongly in the 
ascendant; enterprise, efficiency, initiative, aggressive- 
ness were reckoned the most praiseworthy of qualities. 
Governments openly or tacitly favored those qualities 
and their possessors. There was little talk of “exploita- 
tion”, of ““oppression”’, of “spoliation.” Men were eager 
to enjoy the wealth and the benefits which these men pro- 
vided; they were eager to follow their example; they were 
eager to have the country “developed.” The same com- 
munities which now protest most bitterly against the 
railways were then offering every inducement to have 
those railways built. The same people who now protest 
most bitterly against the robbery of natural resources © 
were then most anxious to have those resources made 
available. Equality of condition was submerged beneath 
equality of opportunity. 

What was the result? A hundred years ago a great 
French publicist visiting this country made equality of 
condition the first word and the last in his evaluation of 
our society. A generation since a great English publicist 
observed that equality had disappeared from American 
life. It is fair to remember these things now. The world 
has changed, and not for the first time. We have come 
from comparative equality of condition joined to equality 
of opportunity, to inequality of condition, and perhaps 
less equality of opportunity — though that is a matter of 
dispute. But it is certain that we are now urged to adopt 
the doctrine of equality of condition beside, or even above, 
equality of opportunity, as the basis of our thinking and 
our practice. 

And, as we have had at times to choose between liberty 
and equality, or even between liberty and national ex- 
istence, shall we have to choose between equality of con- 
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dition and equality of opportunity? Pushed to its ultimate 
conclusion the doctrine of complete liberty leads to 
anarchy. Pushed to its logical conclusion the doctrine of 
equality of condition leads to communistic socialism. 
Each is a hard choice, so hard that few men at any time 
have ever been willing to adopt it. 

But save in the dreams of the doctrinaires it is not 
probable that we shall have to choose either alternative 
in its absolute form. It is not necessary even to assume 
that men were absolutely wrong in the days of extreme 
individualism, whether in the early years of English in- 
dustrialism, or in the development of the natural resources 
of the United States. It is not necessary to assume now 
that every demand for unconditional equality, whether 
of rewards or management or ownership, is of necessity 
right, expedient, or justifiable. We have interpreted the 
doctrine of equality in many ways, as circumstances and 
ambitions dictated. We seem about to interpret it again. 
But it is not necessary to believe that this interpretation 
is either final or absolute. 

If we are to substitute some measure of codperation for 
competition, if we are to have greater equality of condi- 
tion, of rewards, of management, of ownership, or what- 
ever other phase of life, economic or political, there is an- 
other aspect of equality which it will be necessary to 
consider. It is the equality of service. If the railways, 
the mines, the forests, the oil wells, the water power, the 
agencies for the conveniences as well as the necessities of 
life, are to be assumed by, let us say, the government, that 
government will have to assume as well those risks and 
those responsibilities which are now borne by private 
agencies. If public business is to succeed, it must be 
maintained in equal ratio with private business. It 
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must possess that spirit of economy, of foresight, of con- 
sideration, on which such service is based, in at least 
equal measure with the private agencies which now con- 
duct it. That, some will observe sarcastically, will be no 
great task, considering the attention now paid to the 
public interests by private corporations. Yet no one who 
has experienced the charms of bureaucratic administra- 
tion in other countries, or even, in some directions, in our 
own, will be prepared to admit that proposition. 

This situation the champions of “nationalization” may 
well ponder —though they probably will not. The 
criticisms now levelled against the private adminis- 
tration of economic affairs will be as nothing to the de- 
nunciation of the public management of those same affairs 
and those responsible for it, if the one is not as well 
managed, as responsive to public demands, and as suc- 
cessful as the other. For proof of this we need look no 
further than to the experience of the most recent excur- 
sions into public management of public utilities during 
the late War. For in all our talk of equality of ownership, 
of management, of profits, it will not be possible to forget 
that equality of service must be reckoned with in the 
judgment of any system, whether political or social or 
economic, and that equality will be judged by its results, 
not by its theoretical benefits. This, it is true, will in no 
way deter those who plead for nationalization, for it is 
not they who will suffer, either as critics or as criticized. 

If the economic equalitarians are to succeed there is 
one thing they must not forget — indeed, they will not 
be permitted to forget it. It is that they will inherit not 
merely power and profits; they will also inherit respon- 
sibility and risks. For the management of affairs, whether 
public or private, is not, as so many seem to think, merely 
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the gathering of the fruit which is somehow miraculously 
supplied by the bounty of nature or by the government. 
It involves the chances that the crop will fail; it involves 
management and work. There has been too much of the 
assumption that a new group can take over all the profits 
and escape the losses; that it can enjoy the benefits and 
leave the responsibilities to some outside power like the 
government; that it can enjoy irresponsible authority 
and automatic returns; that it will be able to evade equal- 
ity of effort. Such things do not happen. There is no 
substitute for work; there is no such thing as ultimate 
evasion of responsibility in the world’s affairs; and among 
the other aspects of equality, they will be forced to recog* 
nize these. The great apostle of equality, Rousseau, 
ignoring duty and responsibility in his own disordered 
life, naturally omitted them from his doctrines; but his 
followers, once in power, found to their cost that they 
could not govern on that principle. 


a 


Finally there remains that most difficult of all questions 
connected with this movement, that of what is called 
“social equality.” To the minds of many that has only 
to do with the externals of life. Yet, contrary to a wide- 
spread belief, it has little to do with material possessions. 
All society, it is true, must have an economic basis. But 
the foundation is not the house. What structure is reared 
upon that foundation is the important thing. Athens 
and Sybaris in the ancient world were not economically 
incommensurate, but Sybarite remains the symbol of 
materialism and self-indulgence, and Athenian the symbol 
of culture. The real basis of difference among men is not 
so much possessions as standards and conceptions of life 
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and conduct. It lies in manners and tastes and intelli- 
gence, in what life is for and how it should be lived, rather 
than in how much this one has and that one lacks. It is 
a matter of ethics rather than of economics. Material 
equality is only the first step toward real social equality; 
and it is at least arguable that economic equality has little 
to do with true social equality save at the extreme ends of 
the social ladder. 

Compare the social contribution of many who are far 
down in the economic scale — teachers, ministers, schol- 
ars, Scientists, even officers and officials of the government, 
and all those nowcalled delicately “non-economic classes’’, 
with that of either that element known as “society” or 
of “business”, whether of capital or of labor, in all the 
qualities which make for social betterment. There is not 
a successful business man, there are not many. skilled 
laborers, who do not, with reason, look down upon the 
economic position of those who devote their lives to pure 
science, or, to take even the issue in question, to economics. 
If you wish a real criterion of social equality, you will find 
it not so much in the amount of money people have as in 
the way they regard it, and how they spend it. | 

It is true that a certain income is necessary for what we 
call a proper “standard of life.” But social equality, in 
the material sense in which it is most commonly used, 
does not end with that, and its champions seem to begin 
at the wrong end. They assume that with increased 
possessions, better standards, tastes, and habits will come 
of themselves. But if social betterment is really their 
aim, it seems necessary not so much to redistribute goods 
more equally as to redistribute better conceptions of life 
more equally; to build from within rather than from with- 
out. So long as the whole controversy is centred, as it is 
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now, on material possessions, so long will the basis of 
civilization be lowered, not raised. The assumption that 
immediately economic equality is accomplished the 
standards of life will be automatically improved, is, in 
view of the facts, absurd. How little those tastes are 
altered by mere increase in the capacity to gratify them, 
we have only to look about us to see. To quote the old 
rhyme: 

Our grocer when he made his pile, 

Did he grow nicer? No, sir! 

He did not change his heart or style, 

But grew a grosser grocer. 


Beyond the question of social equality lies the ultimate 
phase of the matter — equality of power. It is intimately 
connected with the problem of social equality, and its 
corollary democracy. It is expressed in the right to vote 
and to hold office, and in this latter field it now finds out- 
lets in the entry of women into official life to such an ex- 
tent that it has been urged that one reason for the demand 
for creation of so many new bureaus is that the leaders of 
this latest addition to our electorate, finding it impossible 
to secure aS many positions as they require from the 
present holders of office, seek to create new ones which 
they may enjoy. This, if it is true, explains many things 
in our present situation, on this basis of equality of au- 
thority and place. 

But there is still another aspect of this equality of 
power. It was long since prophesied by political ob- 
servers that as soon as political equality was established 
it would be used by the majority to produce economic and 
social equality by use of the taxing power to reduce men 
as far as possible to the same level. Equality of oppor- 
tunity would thus be automatically replaced by equality 
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of condition, and a true revolution accomplished by 
legislative action. It is apparent that there is a certain 
tendency in this direction; and if the only alternative 
were a society composed of millionaires and proletarians, 
there would be much to be said for it. It was long ago 
observed that: 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


But if this force is powerful, it is opposed by one no less 
powerful. It is expressed in the desire of every man of 
ability, ambition and intelligence to better his condition 
by his own personal exertions. It demands equality of 
opportunity. It means competition. So long as a nation 
is alive, so long as it is in any real sense progressive, so 
long as its members reveal qualities of initiative, of in- 
dependence, of strength and courage, the doctrine of 
equality of condition will find in this doctrine of equality 
of opportunity a capable and on the whole a successful 
antagonist; for what able and active men want is not a 
dead level of condition but a chance to better themselves 
and the community to which they belong as individuals. 

Finally there is one other phase of this question of social 
equality which is of much importance. “The thought of 
injustice is not pleasing, but neither is that of a com- 
munity living a profitless round of animal existence for 
the sole apparent purpose of reproducing their kind.” 
Thus observes a socialist who perceives the difficulty of 
arguing his case upon purely materialistic grounds as so 
many of his fellows are content to do. He charges upon 
the present “capitalistic” system this defect of society 
which, he declares, will be removed by the adoption of his 
plan. It is urged that each of us has a divine intellect, 
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to say nothing of an immortal soul, which will expand to 
undreamed-of proportions and capabilities under a system 
which provides the socialist ideal of “‘leisure and pleasure 
in ample measure.”’ 

This is the doctrine of equality of enjoyment, of the 
right of every individual to have his equal share not only 
in the material rewards of life but in its amusements. It 
is apparent, as we look about us, that this doctrine repre- 
sents an almost inordinate element in modern conditions. 
Of all the results of “capitalism”, of all the developments 
of industrialism, it is one of the most striking. Crowds to 
play, enormous crowds to watch, still greater crowds to 
read of sports of every description, — this is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of our time. Amusement has 
come to be not only one of our greatest industries, but 
the chief concern of millions. It has not only lightened 
the onerous necessity of earning one’s living, it is hardly 
too much to believe that it has made the earning of that 
living seem more onerous — for the less a man works, the 
harder work seems to him. 

It has in it two great lessons. The one is the assump- 
tion that men for the most part are not interested pri- 
marily in their work as such. The other is that it shows 
what happens to masses of men when the stimulus of 
necessity is removed in whole or in part. They turn not 
to improving their minds, or their dwellings, or their souls, 
so much as to amusements which make small drain on 
either their energy or their intelligence; nor is that phe- 
nomenon confined to men, as a visit to the nearest moving- 
picture theatre will amply demonstrate. The fact is that 
life and work are rather a bore to most people from whom 
the spur of necessity is removed. They have trouble in get- 
ting through the day without some compulsory routine. 
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This is confined to no class. We hear and see too much 
of the idle rich. We have begun to see that idleness is a 
trait of humanity, not of wealth; and the triumph of the 
industrial age has had, as its first result, the slackening of 
interest in work. It is the best proof that a doctrine 
based on “leisure and pleasure in ample measure”’ is not 
only opposed to healthy endeavor but is an appeal to the 
worst motives of society. It is too much to expect of 
human nature, rich or poor, that unambitious men — 
and most men are unambitious — will “scorn delights and 
live laborious days”’ for the general good of the commu- 
nity, much less in the improvement of their minds. Most 
men are little interested in improving their minds. 

Rich or poor, how do most men spend their leisure? 
Do the rich devote themselves to study, and the poor to 
cultivating their gardens, their apartments, their cottages, 
or their tenements? How is the time saved by labor- 
saving devices spent by most men, employer or employee? 
Certainly not in more work. One may admit all the bene- 
fits of the forty-eight-hour, or the forty-four-hour, or the 
forty-hour week in escaping the drudgery of life without 
being under any illusions as to its real bearing on the 
question of social improvement. For to hold out the 
prospect of a life composed largely of leisure and pleasure 
for all men, irrespective of their deserts, to offer equality 
of amusement to every one, is only to emphasize that dis- 
taste for work which is already too great. To assume 
that all men work for sheer love of it, like the artist or the 
scientist, is to endow humanity with qualities which the 
experience of the centuries, and even the observation of 
those about us, shows that it possesses in very unequal 
measure. “Bread and circuses” is the oldest and the 
worst of all appeals to social equality which has ever 
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been devised by a decadent state; and were there no other 
proof that this new phrasing of that ancient doctrine is as 
disastrous as its predecessors, we can find it in the history 
of the fall of those states which have tried it. 

The real problem of social equality is to substitute for 
the ideal of a life with little work or none a spirit of en- 
deavor to do and be something better than we are. It is 
the appeal to equality of effort and obligation, not to 
enjoyment and pleasure, which can evoke the only re- 
sponse worth while from the only people worth while. 
It is the only salvation of society. The history of our 
own people from Pilgrim to plainsman reveals that the 
only true basis of social equality and of sound national ex- 
istence lies in work and service, not in entertainment and 
idleness. It isa platitude so old and so true that it would 
not seem worth while to repeat it, were it not that the 
selfish and obvious fallacy of its opponents was so strongly 
urged upon us. And if the world is to remain sound and 
wholesome, if it is to progress, this doctrine of equal en- 
deavor must replace the principle of equal amusement 
among the modern moralities, whether of rich or poor. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


SociAL ORGANIZATION 
% 


F all the questions raised by the argument over the 

“inequality” of modern life, the “degradation” of 
certain elements in the body politic, the “drudgery”’ to 
which they have been “condemned”’, none is of more im- 
portance than the origin of this “social injustice”, which 
we see all about us in the form of men making their living. 
Of all the charges brought against the “capitalistic” or- 
ganization of society none is pressed more vigorously than 
that of the “exploitation” of these “toiling masses.” Of 
all the denunciations levelled against the present politi- 
cal system none is more violent than that it has not 
only permitted but encouraged this “oppression” of the 
“‘workers.”’ Of all the criticisms directed against “‘indi- 
vidualistic” conceptions by the “socialists” none is more 
bitter than the charge that modern “serfdom” is the 
product of the “capitalists”; and no claim is more strongly 
urged than that civilization is the product of “labor.” 
Let us, then, consider the question. What is the origin 
of the system under which we live? It is—if one may 
adopt the method of the eighteenth-century philosophers 
from whom much of this terminology is derived, or that 
of the nineteenth-century prophets who developed it — 
something like this. 
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When the first man set off a piece of land and said 
“This is mine”, we are told he began that “‘enslavement 
of the race”, that “degradation of society” which has 
gone on ever since, until we see, in Rousseau’s words, 
“man, born free, everywhere in chains.” It is a plausible 
fancy; but it is not true. If history teaches one thing it is 
that the imaginary primeval man who first hit on the 
idea of private property was the founder of civilization, 
not its destroyer. He introduced, it is true, the great 
problem of the race, then and since, the issue of property. 
But he brought into play, as well, the fundamental stimu- 
lus to excel. He introduced work and thrift and fore- 
sightedness into the world. And if greed and envy and 
selfishness also reared their ugly heads there is no reason 
to believe that these last elements were wanting in primi- 
tive man — for he had wives. 

And when the first man compelled or persuaded — they 
doubtless were the same in those simple, happy, far-off 
days — his fellows to work, or hunt, or fish, or fight for 
him, he, too, contributed his share to the degradation, or 
the elevation, of the race. For, whatever the effect of 
his “exploitation” of his kind, he proved that he could 
think of more things to do than he could do unaided, and 
he began that separation of men into those who think 
more, and those who think less or not at all, which has 
also helped to produce the phenomenon which we call 
civilization. For one man by himself can accomplish but 
little in material ways, whatever his energy and ability, 
and it is equally impossible for unorganized, unled masses 
to accomplish constructive work. For that they must 
have some one to provide ideas and determination, in 
short a “master.” This is the simple fundamental issue, 
for he will profit at others’ expense, and they will be in- 
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formed and led and exist as an organized society through 
him and his kind. 

It is quite possible to conceive of that long list of the 
masters of government and society as merely the tyrants 
which they have been painted, as using their talents for 
the subjugation of their fellows, for their own aggrandize- 
ment, power, comfort, luxury, even arbitrary caprice. 
But the kings of India and Assyria and Babylonia, 
the Pharaohs who built the pyramids, the Greeks with 
their slaves, the Romans with their subject peoples, the 
mediaeval baronage with their serfs, the later autocrats — 
how did they use that power? To their own advantage, 
undoubtedly; yet perhaps no less to the advantage of the 
race. They inspired, directed, even compelled their peo- 
ple to activity beyond mere physical existence. They 
caused them to build those monuments of antiquity 
which remain to-day the sole means of recalling the great 
and vanished civilizations of the past. They provided 
not merely law and order, they furthered culture; they 
encouraged economic progress and artistic achievement. 
They were, with all their faults, the energizing element. 
Without them the people of Europe would have remained 
in the condition of the Central African savage. For where 
they did not create, they were, at least, the patrons and 
the protectors of the arts. 

So, it may be argued, the capitalist industrialists of to- 
day fill, in this sense, the same réle. They have provided 
the opportunity for the existence of this proletariat. They 
have, like their predecessors, doubtless taken a great price 
for their services. But one need only look about him in 
the United States to perceive that much of the cultural 
progress of this country has been due to them. The art- 
galleries, the patronage of architecture, of education, of 
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science and philanthropy, have been largely the products 
of their more enlightened members. 

It has not always been well done; for no such class 
is wholly enlightened, and its members have made their 
mistakes and exposed their crudities. It has not always 
been unselfish. Some of it has been for mere ostentation 
and the pride of wealth and power. Moreover, not all of 
this class has showed the spirit of either public service or 
unselfishness, or even common generosity. But, looking 
at the matter dispassionately, in a larger view it is all but 
inconceivable that without this element we should now 
be as far advanced in civilization as we are. Its members 
have, with all their faults, performed a great public 
service. 

““At the expense of the toiling masses, to whom this 
wealth rightfully belonged, from whom it was wrested, 
by whom it was created,” replies the champion of com- 
munism. “These selfish parasites of society have merely 
robbed the workers of the rewards of their labor, and paid 
a little of it back as hush- or conscience-money. It is 
high time that such exploiters should be eliminated; that 
the natural resources which belong to the whole people 
should be taken from those who have monopolized them 
and levied toll on the nation for their own advantage; who 
have killed and taken possession of their neighbor’s prop- 
erty; who have condemned him and his family and his 
successors to everlasting poverty while they rolled in 
luxury which they did not earn and which they do not 
deserve. It is time to equalize the condition and oppor- 
tunity of the children of these bloodsuckers with those of 
the children of their victims. Public wealth, like public 
office, should be a public trust, not the means of the as- 
cendancy of the few. To compare these capitalists with 
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the tyrants of antiquity is to throw up the case, for their 
defenders are condemned out of their own mouths by 
that confession. Those tyrants were overthrown; and it 
is time to follow the same example with these economic 
despots. The future belongs to the people, not to the ex- 
ploiters, the profiteers, the inheritors, the parasites, the 
spoilers of society; to the workers, the producers, not to 
the mere engrossers of the benefits of life.” 

‘There is something in this fierce protest against the 
gross enjoyment and misuse of wealth by its possessors. 
There is much in the spectacle of crude and ostentatious 
extravagance to rouse the hatred of us all. There is much 
to be condemned in the vulgar display of ill-breeding, of 
insolence, of snobbish or savage manners and bad taste 
which we see. There is much even in the mere “superior- 
ity”’ of idleness which irritates us all. There are, un- 
questionably, certain individuals whom we should all be 
glad to eliminate, and who, despite their own conception 
of their own importance, the world could well do without. 
It is always easy to condemn any system by the example 
of its worst product. It is even possible to condemn the 
Soviets on that basis. 

But no system is responsible for the misdeeds of its 
worst members unless it condones them. It is not fair to 
condemn the whole of the capitalistic system by the con- 
duct of its lowest product — and it may be observed that 
its lowest product is apt to be the latest which has emerged 
from lower strata and brings the standards of its level with 
it. There is idleness among the rich and among the poor. 
But the cure for vulgarity and greed is not a new system 
but a new spirit. That lesson the older rich, in this coun- 
try at least, have largely learned. That lesson the newer 
rich must learn; and, that lesson learned, there can be no 
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question as to the place and service of this energizing, 
cultural element in society. 

Only it must be energizing and cultural, not merely 
pleasure-seeking, vapid, illiterate, useless, ostentatious, 
insolent and grasping. If it is to survive, it must show 
some excuse for its existence; it must exhibit power and 
utility, some higher quality than its capacity for accumu- 
lation. It must take an interest in affairs beyond its own 
material success; it must prove its right to leadership, and 
its utility in the general scheme of things. Otherwise it 
is doomed; and capitalism, like the principalities, do- 
minions and powers which have preceded it, will, when 
once its energy is exhausted, fall to the ground, and its 
place be taken by those who have the strength and the 
ability to conduct men’s affairs. It is again the story of 
the feast of Belshazzar; and no strength of wall, no but- 
tress of laws will avail against the conquest by the new 
barbarians. If capitalism is to survive, it will not be by 
the doctrine of the divine right of property; it will be by 
the recognition of equality of obligation—or even 
superiority ! 

2. 

This leads us to the consideration of how this class arose, 
and how it has maintained itself; in brief, how is society 
organized to-day? In every community, as we all know, 
there is a little group of men who, in one way or another, 
direct its destinies. In every activity of that community 
they are the leading spirits. They largely control the capi- 
tal, they start and conduct the factories, they provide a 
market and a source of supplies, they carry on the business 
of buying and selling. But they are not all merchants or 
manufacturers or financiers. They include editors and 
ministers of the Gospel, teachers, lawyers, doctors, con- 
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tractors, labor leaders, politicians, bankers, financiers, 
business men, professional men of all sorts, men and women 
prominent in the social life of the community. In the con- 
duct of every-day affairs, in any time of stress, they take 
the lead. In the late War they were the directors of 
“drives” for war loans and Red Cross, the members of 
draft boards, the organizers of meetings of all kinds to 
further the causes which the country had at heart. 

From highest to lowest, from greatest to smallest, from 
New York to Walla Walla, from London to Land’s End, 
from Paris to the Pyrenees, each community has men like 
these. Some grow into what we call “capitalists” by in- 
crease of their property; some become what we call 
“national figures” by increase of their reputation and in- 
fluence. Their personnel alters almost from year to year, 
certainly from generation to generation; but as a class they 
continue to carry on the work of life. They are the men 
who run the world. There are among them hard men and 
shrewd men — too hard and too shrewd sometimes — but 
they are not all hard men, and they are not all shrewd in a 
financial sense. There are not many dishonest men among 
them. They all have a stake in the community and an in- 
terest in its welfare. They hold their unofficial ascendancy, 
not by any rescript or edict of law, but by a sort of common 
consent. 

They do not form a closed order. Their ascendancy is 
not based on inheritance. The unworthy son of a worthy 
father does not take his place in that circle by right of in- 
heritance. Men must prove their worth. Into their ranks 
new men continually make their way. If at times this 
directing group seems too domineering, too exclusive, it 
provokes opposition, with leaders of its own. If those 
leaders prove capable and successful, they force a com- 
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promise, they come to be numbered among the directors 
of affairs. If not, they fail. 

In such a society, as in all societies, there is always 
competition, criticism, opposition. Under a democratic 
system that opposition is not only permitted, it is en- 
couraged; for men have come to recognize that power 
without effective criticism leads to abuse. But they recog- 
nize, too, that mere opposition for opposition’s sake has 
its defects; that only in a true balance of order and liberty 
is to be found social health. The alternatives are autoc- 
racy and anarchy; and from them the common sense of 
men has always been averse. 

Such is the situation of a multitude of communities. 
Multiply it by a thousand and you have a State. Its law 
of politics is that of nature — the survival of the fittest. 
Its modern ideal is that of a codperative as well as a com- 
petitive individualism. Its doctrine is that of equality of 
opportunity; and it recognizes two elements in life — 
the right of any one to make his position in it what his 
abilities entitle him to achieve; and the right of the com- 
munity to check his activities if and when they become 
dangerous to the community as a whole. 

And if you want a “natural” organization of society, 
there it is. It is, unlike the dreams of the philosophers, 
not an ideal or an idyllic scheme. It is human. It has 
its weaknesses and its faults, as well as its strength and 
virtues, and its leaders partake of those human qualities. 
It is codperative, but it is also, and more evidently, com- 
petitive, for its members do not agree among themselves 
on many questions, political, religious, financial; and they 
struggle with each other in all matters. It has its less 
attractive sides. But it is a man’s world, and a woman’s, 
not an unattained and unattainable vision of perfection. 
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This is not only the “‘natural” but the historical fact. 
These are the men who were once the heads of the tribe, 
the headmen of the village, the “elders’’, the “‘wise men” 
of our forefathers. They were the syndics of the mediaeval 
towns, the guild masters, the councillors. They were the 
founders of the aristocracy. What democracy has done is 
to overthrow that artificial distinction among men, created 
by an aristocracy of talent which hardened into an aristoc- 
racy of mere birth, and reéstablish the old order. It has 
opened the way for the talents. That order, we are told, 
has degenerated into a mere plutocracy, and we have only 
exchanged wealth for birth as the basis of oppression and 
inequality. But wealth is open to all, and not all men 
or the best men seek wealth as the chief end of human 
existence. For most of these leaders wealth is but an in- 
cident, a means to an end, a convenience rather than a 
necessity. 

There is only one kind of “natural” society. It is the 
system which prevailed in most communities in the world 
a century ago, which still prevails in many communities. 
It is that situation where, unlike the industrial areas, there 
is land enough to support the population and where the 
three elements of agriculture, trade and manufacturing are 
relatively balanced and sufficient for a community which 
is measurably self-supporting, and which can measurably 
go on of itself. It is the system that prevailed in the 
colonial period of the United States, in its pioneer stage, 
and long after “free land” had become a memory. And 
it is to be observed it was not communistic. It was, in 
fact, highly individualistic. Its wealth was fairly well dis- 
tributed. It was not concentrated in the hands of the 
State. It was not held in common. To be poor was a 
sign, not of the wickedness of society or government, but 
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of the incapacity or ill fortune of the individual. Poverty 
was, in fact, apart from the accident of illness, held to be 
a disgrace not a credit to a man, nor the fault of the 
government. 

Or, if one prefers an older illustration, let us take the 
description of a State based on such principles: 

“We live under a form of government which does not 
emulate the institutions of our neighbors; on the contrary, 
we are ourselves a model which some follow, rather than 
the imitators of other peoples. It is true that our govern- 
- ment is called a democracy, because its administration is 
in the hands not of the few but of the many; yet while, as 
regards the law, all men are on an equality for the settle- 
ment of their private disputes, as regards the value set on 
them, it is as each man is in any way distinguished that 
he is preferred for public honors, not because he belongs to 
a particular class, but because of personal merits; nor is a 
man barred from a public career by poverty or obscurity 
if he has it in him to do the State a service. And we are 
not only liberal in our public life . . . but we do not feel 
resentment at our neighbor, if he does as he likes. But 
while we avoid giving offense in our private intercourse, in 
our public life we are restrained from lawlessness, chiefly 
through reverent fear, for we render obedience to those in 
authority and to the laws. . . Moreover we have pro- 
vided many relaxations from toil; we have games and festi- 
vals regularly throughout the year, and homes fitted out 
with good taste and elegance. We are lovers of beauty 
without extravagance, and lovers of wisdom without weak- 
ness. Wealth we employ rather as an opportunity for 
action than as a subject for boasting; and with us it is 
not a shame for a man to acknowledge poverty, but a 
greater shame for him not to do his best to avoid it. And 
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you will find united in the same persons an interest at 
once in private and in public affairs. . . . We regard the 
man who takes no part in public affairs, not as one who 
minds his own business, but as good for nothing; and we 
decide public questions for ourselves, or at least endeavor 
to arrive at a sound understanding of them.” Such was 
the picture of Athens painted nearly twenty-five hundred 
years ago.! 

There, if anywhere, is a “natural” society. And if one 
wants an ideal toward which to strive, he may well take 
this rather than communism as his goal. That age has 
passed in the industrial communities, but against the 
dreams of state ownership, of guild socialism, of prole- 
tarian dictatorship, may well be set a system which in 
every respect was and is superior. For, at bottom, de- 
mocracy is the child of hope and strength, responsibility 
and initiative; and communistic socialism is the child of 
fear and weakness, irresponsibility and conformity. 


3; 


How are such societies built up, and what is the origin 
of this inequality which produces leaders? If we consider 
human affairs objectively and dispassionately, we can per- 
ceive that there is a natural law operating in them as else- 
where which may be formulated thus. In every generation 
there is born a certain number of individuals of unusual 
qualities, physical or mental, or both, superior to the 
average in various directions. Some have a talent for 
machinery, some for politics, some for literature, some for 
artistic achievement, some for business. Of these some 
have the determination and the opportunity necessary to 
improve their gifts — for will and chance are factors in 

1 Thucydides, Bk. II, xxxv-x1. 
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society as in nature. They become the “leading men” of 
their generation, the dominant element under whatever 
form of government. 

In some cases their qualities of leadership are trans- 
mitted to their children, in some cases not. The talents 
of a general, of a painter, of an author, are seldom if ever 
communicated to his descendants; those of machinery, of 
business, even of politics, seem more likely to be trans- 
mitted. When byvirtue of the persistence of these superior 
qualities, reinforced by “fortunate” marriages, by educa- 
tion, by wealth, and by traditional ascendancy, this situa- 
tion is perpetuated, we see the development of “‘great 
families” which endure through generations or through 
centuries, producing from time to time a great personality. 
Of the auxiliaries to this ascendancy, the laws relating to 
property and inheritance have been the chief agencies to 
continue this dominance beyond the limits of its natural life. 

Yet the very statement of the case, were there not an 
infinite number of proofs in addition, reveals the fact that 
not every one has the latent ability to become a Napoleon, 
a Milton, or a Rothschild. Nothing is more evident to us, 
as a result of the scientific study of man, than that, so far 
as intellect and character are concerned, men are not born 
equal. The great mass of mankind is, in fact, of a mental 
caliber wholly incapable of any great achievement. It may 
be true that there are mute, inglorious Miltons and inef- 
fective Napoleons, for the proper concurrence of times, 
circumstances, opportunities and talents is, and must be, 
in the nature of things, rare. It is the parable of the seeds; 
some fall on stony ground, some are eaten by the birds. It 
is the law of nature, whose wastefulness as well as whose 
fecundity is proverbial. 

Yet it would seem, if man is to survive and improve, 
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that it is the business of society to devote its greatest 
energy not to the support of its weakest members but to 
the development of the strongest. And that, though it is 
in direct opposition to the doctrine of equality, is, in 
effect, the only salvation of true democracy. It is to the 
undoubted interest of mankind that every one shall be 
stimulated to do his best. That stimulus may come from 
very different directions. To some it may be the desire 
for power or fame, or even notoriety. To some it may be 
the creative impulse, whether in art or letters or in legis- 
lation or in machinery. To still others it may take the 
form of an impulse to do good to-his fellows. To most it 
is, undoubtedly, the inspiration to acquire property. 
These stimuli, naturally, seldom come in abstract forms; 
they are expressed as tastes or talents or inclinations. 
They are, in some measure, the result of time and circum- 
stance, of imitation, of environment, even of accident. 
They are not always followed out, owing to pressure of 
conditions. 

It would seem then that the chief duty of society is to 
produce as many of the more capable elements as may 
be; that quality not quantity should be its aim; that it 
should have at least as much intelligence as the breeders 
of live stock and endeavor to pass on to the next genera- 
tion a superior species. But here the principles of equality 
and humanitarianism step in. One danger of humanita- 
rianism is that it tends to perpetuate incapables. One 
danger of equalitarianism is the resentment of the less 
gifted toward their superior fellows. It is expressed 
among us in a thousand forms. 

It is especially evident in the resentment toward in- 
heritance. Men resent most bitterly the superior advan- 
tages of those who have done nothing to deserve them. 
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Nor have many of these inheritors conduced to con- 
ciliation; for too often the less they have done to deserve 
consideration the greater their pretensions. Yet for one 
reason, if for only one, it seems unwise to push this dis- 
crimination against inheritance too far. It is that men, 
with a natural instinct, work not only for themselves but 
for their children. This, which sometimes seems selfish, 
is not always so, nor is it to the disadvantage of society. 
For it provides that basis of superior opportunity which 
enables the gifted children to rise beyond the status and 
achievement of their parents, and so improve the average 
of the race. 

But the revolutionaries are not content with natural 
processes; they will not let time do their work for them. 
Under any reasonably fair competitive system — and all 
systems are competitive, for even under socialism there 
will be competition for the offices — the drones fall by 
the way. Property changes hands; great families, great 
fortunes go down, and others rise. In society as in nature 
the unfit are eliminated, unless kept alive by artificial 
means. There is nowadays little or no protection of birth; 
and even when there was, the noble families became sterile 
and impoverished. How many of the titles in England to- 
day go back two hundred years in a line of unbroken male 
succession; how many great fortunes in the United States 
go back three generations? You can almost count them 
on your fingers. They are conspicuous not merely be- 
cause they are so great, but because they are so few. For 
the law of nature, projected into politics, is the law of 
change. 

The revolutionaries are not willing to wait. They would 
abolish not only the fortunes of yesterday and of to-day, 
but of to-morrow. They deny that any man has a right 
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either to build up or to inherit fortune or competence. 
They deny still more vigorously that he has any right to 
pass these on to his children, much less to his children’s 
children. Inso far they are in accord with nature, for the 
only quality which an animal passes on to its descendants 
is its physical form and its instincts. The brute inherits 
no patrimony. And he remains a brute! The great differ- 
ence between the brute and the man is that of inheritance 
— of culture, of tradition, of knowledge, of capability, 
even of property — which helps to insure something of 
the other possessions which bind him to the past, and 
perpetuate the civilization which it created. All this, it 
may be said, could be accomplished without the evils of 
accumulated patrimonies. But the surest thing about 
patrimonies which come into the hands of those not fit to 
possess them is that they dissipate, not accumulate. 
There is ancient authority for the statement that riches 
take wings unto themselves and fly away, that moth and 
rust corrupt, and thieves break in and steal. 

It is urged that were all equal from the start as each 
generation comes along, there would be a greater chance. 
of developing larger elements of superiority. But that 
would first remove the stimulus of working for one’s chil- 
dren, as well as for one’s self. It would make progress 
beyond a certain point all but impossible. It would elimi- 
nate at one stroke all the advantages of the past. It 
would depress one class without adequate elevation of 
the masses; and tend to lower the whole level of society. 
For society does not end and begin again with each on- 
coming generation. It is an accumulation; and it is 
impossible to conceive that its highest levels ever could 
be reached by such a process of rebeginnings. 

To meet this situation, among other things, has been 
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proposed eugenics, and, on another side, “birth control”, 
that doctrine denounced so bitterly by those who see in 
the increase of the human genus, especially their own 
species, the salvation of the world. Eugenics, as a de- 
liberately conscious policy, has not, apparently, made 
much headway, however effective it has been as an un- 
conscious force. Birth control may be regarded as a 
natural and instinctive process in the higher ranks of 
society, and enforced birth control as the only solution of 
the problem of the increase of incapables, by segregation. 
That, at least, is a protective agency of society. 

Improvement of the race by selection and training of 
the abler elements holds out some hopes. In the well-to- 
do classes it is carried on as a matter of course. Among 
the less well-to-do it is favored by scholarships and an 
infinity of aids to self-improvement, of which the “cor- 
respondence” and “extension” courses are conspicuous 
examples. So far have we progressed that no man or 
woman of sufficient ability and determination need lack 
education — even the highest—in the United States 
to-day. And if one wishes proof of how bitterly great 
masses of even our own population resent this process of 
compulsory improvement, he has only to reflect that the 
very use of the word compulsory in connection with edu- 
cation proves the point. If he wishes concrete evidence 
he has only to consult the nearest truant officer. Con- 
trary to the assumption that every child passionately 
desires to have its mind improved and enlarged, and that 
every parent wishes nothing more ardently than that his 
children shall be educated, stand these facts. Universal 
education is imposed from above by far-sighted states- 
manship rather than demanded from below by “pro- 
letarian”’ influence. 
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This, then, would seem to be the moral of social or- 
ganization — to provide training for all, to encourage 
those capable of excellence to excel, to provide opportunity 
for them to develop their qualities to the highest point, 
and limit that leadership only when and where it threatens 
the good of the body politic. Against this is set the ideal 
preached by some, even among educators, of a system 
innocent of any tests of ability, refusing to discriminate 
between ability and the lack of it, refusing to recognize 
superior qualities, save to repress them in the interests of 
mediocrity, and producing, in consequence, an intellectual 
proletarianism which, above all dangers to a republic, 
must be reckoned preéminent. Join to this a system 
which prevents competition, which reduces mankind to 
its lowest common denominator, and eliminates the possi- 
bility of excellence, and you have that organization which 
in the highest degree makes for the degradation of so- 
ciety, and the decay of civilization. You have, moreover,a 
system which is opposed at every point not only to the “law 
of nature”, but to the history and tradition of the race. 

Finally it may be observed that we have come in our 
political and social development to an understanding of 
how that development has tended. It has come through 
a system based on custom to a system based on competi- 
tion. It now seems to be directed to a system based on 
codperation. Yet in that progress two things are ap- 
parent. The first is that although competition succeeded 
custom, custom remained an element of life. The second 
is that with all the tendency toward codperation, com- 
petition will remain an element of life. And there is a 
‘conclusion which we may draw from this experience. It 
is that inasmuch as it was necessary to limit custom when 
it became an excessive factor in politics and society; and 
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as it was necessary to limit competition when its evils 
threatened to destroy its benefits to society, even if 
codperation becomes the rule of life, it will doubtless be 
necessary in time to check its activities in the interest of 
other factors. 

For nothing is truer of human life and human nature 
than that no system of society or government can be ab- 
solute. If it is to work it must be relative. Relative to 
what? To the character of the people to whom it is ap- 
plied, relative to their history, relative to the situation in 
which they find themselves. This is the great law of 
social and political organization. From it there is no 
escape. Men have sought to found a science of govern- 
ment on Providence, on tradition, on psychology, on 
nature, on mathematics, on economics, on history. But 
men have never been able to establish a workable system 
upon pure theory, however attractive. They have in- 
vestigated and experimented in the hope of finding a 
basis of social organization in every field, from revealed 
religion through pure altruism to self-interest, enlightened 
or unenlightened. But those systems which have been 
most beneficial and most effective have been based on that 
compromise between the theory of what ought to be and 
the practice of what is. They have been framed in ac- 
cordance with the thoughts and traditions, the conditions 
and. circumstances of those to whom they were applied. 
For human nature has a way of finding means of escape 
from any rigid or absolute system. And if we are to have 
a new system it must not only be in accord with our tradi- 
tions, but it must provide the individual with that freedom 
of choice, that flexibility of adjustment, which is the root 
of liberty. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


THe New AMERICA 
1, 


2 Y grandfather,” boasted a New England manu- 

facturer, “was the first man in this region to 

employ Irish in his factory. My father was the first to 

employ Italians.” “And do you,” inquired his companion, 

“regard your family as benefactors of the United States, 
or the contrary?” 

“When I first came to this town,” boasted the mayor 
of a western city, “it had n’t a hundred thousand people; 
and now look at it.” “Yes,” rejoined his friend, “I’ve 
been looking at it. Have you? I tried for half an hour 
this morning to find one of your constituents who knew 
enough English to direct me to your office.” 

“And now,” said the school official, ‘I want you to see 
one of our classes in Americanization.” “I should be 
glad to,” replied his visitor, “provided you will not try to 
persuade me that it is education as education was under- 
stood when I was young.” 

“Have you seen the wonderful work we are doing with 
these people?” inquired a somewhat gushing social 
worker of one of her acquaintances. “This institution 
which you represent,” replied her companion, “was 
founded to help the inhabitants of this town. I am curious 
to know how many of what you call native Americans 
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apply to you?” “TI am afraid,” replied the worker after 
a pause, “that there are n’t any.” 

It is easy to multiply instances of such actual conversa- 
tions. They are typical not only of the situation in which 
we find ourselves but of two entirely different points of 
view regarding the most recent additions to our numbers. 
They are both sincere; perhaps they are both right; but 
they are certainly very different; and they illustrate as 
perhaps no other method can, not even statistics, that 
there is one further consideration closely bound up with 
this great problem of the United States. It is the audience 
to which political arguments are addressed; in our own 
land it is the present composition of the American people. 
We call it immigration; but it is far more than that, it is 
the masses which are already here. They make our situa- 
tion different and more difficult than that of even Europe. 
There, at least, the peoples are relatively homogeneous. 
British laborers are British; French, French; Italian, 
Italian. But in this country we have come, almost within 
the memory of men now living, to a differentiation among 
us, not merely on the basis of occupation, but on the basis 
of nationality, and our class lines too often coincide with 
those of race. Our unskilled labor, in particular, is largely 
recruited from peoples alien not only to the original stock 
which settled and developed this country, but to the bulk 
of the later additions. It is sometimes said that our 
English ancestors were only earlier immigrants. That is 
not true. There is all the difference in the world between 
a pioneer and an immigrant; between northern and 
western Europe, and southern and eastern Europe, to say 
nothing of Asia Minor. 

Suppose, by some inversion of history, that in the 
seventeenth century, instead of the nineteenth, the United 
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States had been settled by these masses which have, in the 
past thirty years, inundated the thirteen original colonies, 
and submerged our industrial centres. Even assuming 
they had survived the hardships of pioneer existence, 
what would America be like to-day? Certainly very differ- 
ent. And the American Revolution, the Constitution, the 
Civil War; Washington, Marshall, Hamilton, Lincoln — 
what of them? 

Let us not deceive ourselves. These newer additions to 
our numbers are inheritors, not founders. They come into 
a land subdued and civilized; into a social and political 
system alien to their previous experience, and with much 
of which, outside of its material benefits, many of them 
have no sympathy. Many of them jump a thousand 
years of progress in crossing the Atlantic; they come from 
the Middle Ages into the twentieth century, and the tele- 
phone is not more of a novelty to them than representative 
government. Their memories are of ancient wrongs, not 
ancient rights; their standards are those of other times as 
well as those of other places. Their skies change butnot 
their minds. Their heroes are not American, or their tra- 
ditions, habits, customs, institutions, much less their ideas 
of government; not even their language. 

Why should not some of these men wish to “shatter the 
whole scheme of things, and mould it nearer to their hearts’ 
desire”? Our ancestors brought with them their concep- 
tions of government, their standards of morals and 
conduct. Why should not these newcomers do the same? 
That is, in fact, precisely what they are trying to do, to 
the best of their ability. That is the root of the whole 
problem. We have admitted the people of eastern and 
southern Europe. We have experienced — we still expe- 
rience — the evasion of our regulations to check that 
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invasion. We have, in consequence, experienced the 
lowering of our standards in many fields. We have seen 
them virtually monopolize the resources and energy of 
our institutions of charity and public service. We have 
seen an inordinate number of them among the inmates of 
our penal institutions. And we face the problem of altera- 
tion in the theories and practices of government from the 
same direction. . 

Not, it is true, from those multitudes who have been 
willing, even eager, to accept the responsibilities as well 
as the benefits of this new life which has been opened to 
them. There are thousands among them who are as good 
citizens as any nation can ever hope to have; who have 
frankly put behind them their old allegiances and entered 
loyally into the new. For such men and women America 
can hardly do too much. But it would be a misreading 
of the facts, a perversion of all observation and even 
statistics to believe that this represents the attitude of 
many thousands more. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon this greatest problem 
of our republic here. We had it brought forcibly to our 
attention during the Great War, and took steps, however 
falteringly, to remedy the situation. We became con- 
scious that the old “melting-pot” shibboleth, the old 
optimism of illimitable possibilities of assimilation, the 
old “refuge of the oppressed” doctrine, the old belief that 
every immigrant, irrespective of age, sex, previous con- 
dition of servitude, or previous criminal record, was worth 
incalculable sums to us— all these needed sharp revision, 
if America was to remain America. We came to doubt 
whether we gained more from the influx of cheap, low- 
class labor at the behest of our employers than we lost in 
the lowering of our civilization. We even questioned 
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whether that civilization could be maintained if this in- 
vasion continued. We agreed that the United States 
would change, and that it should, but we began to question 
whether it was to change in accordance with the traditions 
and desires of this class? Was any material gain to be set 
against the degradation of society? Were we to continue 
to invite “beaten men out of beaten nations”, or fill our 
ranks by natural increase of our own kind? These are the 
questions which confront us now. 


2s 


It is time to be frank. We may admit freely every 
virtue claimed for these newest arrivals — their contri- 
bution to our material prosperity, in which, despite the 
charges that they have been “exploited” and ‘“‘op- 
pressed’’, they have indubitably shared, and are anxious 
to share in still greater numbers. We may admit that 
among them are to be found many capable of assimilation 
and anxious to be absorbed into our national life, wholly 
adaptable to our ways, many who have revealed high 
qualities as citizens and political leaders. We may admit 
their contribution to the theatre and the movies, to music 
and dancing, to our food and clothing, to a whole side of 
existence all but unknown to our ancestors. We may 
admit for purposes of argument — however bitterly it 
would be resented by the countries of their origin — that 
we receive the best of these nationalities. We may even 
admit, as their champions claim, that our own national 
life has been “enriched” by some of this infusion. 

But, granting all of this, need we conclude, with some 
prophets who arise from their ranks, that social and po- 
litical truth has been denied to us who for a thousand 
years have been accustomed in some fashion to manage 
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our own affairs, only to be revealed to Bolshevists but 
one generation — if that—removed from serfdom, or 
even worse? It was no miracle of climate or environment 
which transformed the founders of this republic into 
citizens and statesmen. They brought their qualities,and 
their conceptions with them. Is it conceivable that these 
newest arrivals have not done the same — or that, having 
long been denied the possibility and practice of self- 
government, they will evolve theories to take the place of 
experience, and bearing no relation to it? Socialism and 
aliens, these two, according to a writer long familiar with 
American politics, and also to a scholar eminent in his 
field of ancient history, were the causes of the downfall of 
the Roman Empire. Each of these men, unknown to the 
other, has, within twelve months, uttered a solemn warn- 
ing to the people of the United States to take heed of this 
example. 

This is not the only issue raised by this situation. In- 
dustrialism and immigration have crowded our cities, 
and we need look no farther than some of our recent 
municipal elections to perceive the possibilities of the 
future. Suppose the interests which are at work organ- 
izing these ignorant masses into a political force should 
succeed — what then? For this question is not, as is so 
frequently argued, one of shrewdness, or of industry, or 
even of intellectual qualities. It is essentially one of 
character and standards and ideals and traditions. 

It is of no avail to say that we have not tried to bring 
these elements to a comprehension of what we must regard 
as better standards of life and conduct. Every institution 
in the country bears witness to the fact that never in the 
history of the world has any nation tried as hard to elevate 
its masses as has the United States; that never has any 
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nation contributed so much to the relief of misery outside 
of its own borders; that, whatever else may be said of 
them, never has any nation contributed more to the 
attempt to make the world a better place to live in than 
America. This effort to “Americanize’’, as we call it, to 
transform and elevate these people, has absorbed our 
greatest civic energy. It has in a multitude of schools 
replaced education with “Americanization”, and it has 
even led many educational authorities not merely 
to confuse the two but to forget that the American- 
ization process was not necessary a generation or two 
ago. 

But it is not a matter of one generation, or of two, to 
accomplish this Herculean task. Nor is it of avail to 
declare that the “exploiters” are only turning back to 
these “oppressed” millions a part of what has been filched 
from them; that it would have been better to let them 
establish these institutions for themselves. The answer 
to such dogmatic assertion can only be another dogma, 
but a dogma backed by facts. They would never have 
done it; they never have; they show no signs of being 
either able or willing to make such sacrifices as that would 
involve, to conceive or to execute such an enterprise. 

This leads to the great issue which lies at the root of 
the contentions of these mass prophets. All revolutionary 
leaders have striven to abolish the past, in whole or in 
part, for this is the essence of revolution. But in this case 
the situation is more striking. To many of these newer 
arrivals their own past is one which they are only too 
anxious to forget, a past to be remembered, if at all, not 
with pride but with shame. The past of the United States 
is unknown, or dismissed as unimportant by them. In it 
‘they had no part, it can make no appeal to them. But 
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they have as much future as any of us; and that future 
they think they should determine for themselves — and 
for the rest of us — according to their theories as to how 
society should be organized and administered, not have it 
determined for them by laws and customs and traditions 
which they had no share in making, and whose principles 
and standards are either unknown or repugnant to them, 
of whose experience they are ignorant or contemptuous 
or both. This is the real danger of the concurrence of the 
revolutionist and the immigrant. 

The men who made this country were not infallible or 
immaculate. The constitution which they framed was 
not the product of that omniscience which is granted only 
to its latest critics. It may not have been the most re- 
markable document ever struck off at one time by the 
hand of man, though Mr. Gladstone said it was. But, 
looking back over a century and a third, neither it nor its 
framers need fear comparison with the greatest of Euro- 
pean constitutions and their makers— even the most 
recent; nor the United States, faulty as it is, with any other 
system of government. 

We hold no brief for the perpetuation of the past, or 
even for the perfection of democracy, whether we regard 
democracy as a form of government, or a social system or 
a state of mind. The demands of the present have always 
been held paramount to the claims of the past, and no 
form of government or society is beyond the possibility of 
improvement. But even the present is not omniscient; 
and while we are busy correcting the mistakes and abuses 
of our ancestors, we are scarcely less busy making mis- 
takes and creating abuses of our own, for the oncoming 
generations to correct, and revile us for bringing them 
into existence. You cannot abolish the past; you cannot 
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live in the future. And those who are so anxious to deter- 
mine the affairs of the next generation for it, should re- 
member that we are, after all, only trustees of this heritage 
of civilization, not owners. We hold it for a little time; 
we endeavor to improve it and to pass it on to its next 
holders; and we should not take upon ourselves the task of 
destroying it on the mere supposition that we can create 
something better out of our own consciousness inde- 
pendent of experience. That has been tried more than 
once, and across the face of those experiments at abolishing 
the past has always been written one word — failure! 
Wisdom, as too many of these “advanced” prophets 
seem to believe, did not begin with their entrance into 
the world, or folly; and neither wisdom nor folly will cease 
with their departure from it. Everything they say has 
been said over and over again, and much better. Every- 
thing they propose has been tried. Some of it has been 
incorporated into our civilization; most of it has been 
rejected after a trial which proved that it was imprac- 
ticable or harmful or both. If we inherit the mistakes 
and the abuses of those who went before, we inherit, no 
less, their virtues and their achievements; and we should 
not forget that most so-called abuses begin as benefits, 
and are welcomed by the generation which brings them 
into existence. They sometimes outgrow their usefulness, 
and are replaced or modified; but there is no fallacy so per- 
nicious as that the past was wholly bad. We are great 
because we have inherited the labors of that past, not 
because we have created the blessings we enjoy; and while 
we should not be too greatly dominated by it, we should 
not destroy our inheritance too lightly. Nor should we 
utterly despise new prophecies. We are admonished that 
there are certain kinds of people, neither old nor wise, 
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from whom truth may be expected. But the proverb 
does not declare that it is only by children and fools that 
truth is spoken, or that all they say is true. Beside the 
vast agitation conducted by reckless, ignorant and am- 
bitious men, there goes on quietly, unobtrusively that 
great movement toward better things, building on the 
past, looking toward the future, constructive, not de- 
structive, combined of theory and experience, on which 
the real hope of the progress of the race depends. 


3. 


And we have need of such a force. We have all the 
natural defects of a democracy, beside these special 
problems of our own. We live in the great land of Mega- 
phon, where he who makes the loudest noise attracts the 
largest crowd. We are the slaves of our chief industry, 
the manufacture of public opinion. We order our lives by 
weeks and days devoted to everything from Red Cross 
drives to the consumption of sausage. Even our most 
ardent Sinn Feiners read the yellowest newspapers in the 
world. We are so afraid to say what we think for fear of 
the resentment of those who do not think as we do, that 
our boasted “tolerance” is sometimes little short of cow- 
ardice. We are governed not so much by majorities as by 
aggressive minorities. We cater continually to our lower 
elements; to such an extent that, among other things, it is 
now becoming necessary to erect special hospitals so that 
the so-called middle classes may have medical facilities 
equal to those of the charity patients, and doctors are 
compelled to raise their fees for paying patients to make 
up for their services in the clinics. We are far on theway 
toward the accomplishment of the socialist fallacy that 
it is the chief duty of society to provide for its weakest 
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members — which logically leads to the ultimate dom- 
inance of the feeble-minded. 

There is at least one State in which forty per cent of 
the taxes goes to the support of criminals and incapables 
— too large a proportion of them drawn from more recent 
immigrants — and there is a certain grim humor in the 
sight of the hard-working, self-respecting and self-sup- 
porting taxpayer, who finds it impossible to buy a turkey 
for his Thanksgiving dinner, reading that the inmate of 
every institution supported by his contributions — jails, 
insane asylums, reform schools and penitentiaries — is 
provided that luxury by the State. It is only one proof 
of many that we allow appeals for extravagance in the 
name of charity; of emotional weak-mindedness in the 
guise of humanitarianism; of sentimentalism in the guise 
of idealism to influence us beyond any other people in the 
world. In every direction we see men and women who 
allow the softness of their hearts to find its way to their 
heads, and gain praise for their sympathies at the price of 
contempt for their intelligence. 

There is much to be said for this ‘Americanization” 
process; there is much to be said for the “social” work 
which goes on all about us. Under existing circumstances 
it is absolutely necessary, if our civilization is to survive; 
and there cannot be too much of it. Were there no other 
reason, it is self-preservation. If we do not teach and 
enforce sanitation, there will be epidemics and we will 
die. If we do not raise the “imperfectly socialized” 
masses to higher levels of intelligence and capacity, they 
will, by their political power, drag down the fabric of 
government. If we do not segregate the incapable, they 
will infect the whole social body. Ifwe do not care for the 
unfortunate, we will miss the benefit which comes to us 
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from the humane quality of compassion. And when one 
reflects upon the burden put on the chief of the “pro- 
tective agencies of society”, the schools, by this problem, 
he must conceive new respect for this great bulwark of our 
civilization. 

But with it all there is danger that this “social” work 
which is so closely bound up with the question of immi- 
gration may teach many to look to outside organizations, 
to municipalities, to the State, as of right, to provide for 
them what they ought to provide for themselves. There 
is danger that the same sympathy which fills the mur- 
derer’s cell with flowers may fill the stomachs of the 
undeserving with luxuries which they have done nothing 
to earn. We must not forget that in some quarters of the 
world, and among certain peoples, begging is still an 
honorable profession, and successful untruthfulness reck- 
oned among the virtues. We must remember that an 
older generation distinguished carefully between “sturdy 
beggars” and “deserving poor.” 

There has been a certain tendency to forget that the 
ideal combination even in this is “a hard head and a soft 
heart.”” We are too often asked to abdicate our judgment 
and give, irrespective of the merits of the case. There 
is a tendency to forget that the law of the survival of the 
fittest is, after all, a salutary provision of nature; and 
that the encouragement of the unfit and the tendency to 
let the competent take care of themselves is likely to make 
things harder for the next generation. There is even 
danger that society weakens itself by its very efforts to 
oppose the natural elimination of the unfit.. Nature is at 
once more cruel, more kindly, and more wise than man in 
her treatment of incapables. Being what we have become, 
we cannot, perhaps we ought not, limit our charitable 
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activities. We may not admit that “seven-eighths of 
so-called social service is a mistake.” But we should at 
least endeavor to see that they have as much concern 
with the competent as with the incompetent, that we 
should not only temper justice with mercy, but mercy 
with justice, and both with intelligent judgment. Above 
all, it should be remembered that among the inducements 
for immigration, which are enough in themselves, charity 
should not be numbered. 


4, 


Nor must we forget another thing. We are not infre- 
quently told that many if not most of the standards, 
ideas and practices of this country are not only wrong, but 
what is worse, in the eyes of some, that they are behind 
the times. It is possible to sit in conference to-day with 
those who talk and are prepared to act precisely as men 
talked and acted before and during the French Revo- 
lution; to listen to designs as subversive of democracy as 
any that ever entered the minds of those who once pushed 
forward to the destruction of aristocracy. It is possible. 
to hear men who speak of the overthrow of the govern- 
ment as lightly as of a presidential election; who seem to 
think that revolution may be turned on and off like water 
from a tap. It is possible to see, or even take part, in 
processions composed of automobiles filled with men 
and women who speak little or no English, carrying the 
red flag of communism. The combination of material 
achievement and. subversive political ideas could go no 
further. 

These are no alarmist warnings. These men are no 
real danger to America. Brought into the open, the good 
sense of average men is a sufficient force at all times to 
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dispose of their contentions. In such a government as ours 
there is no danger of a coup d’état such as overthrew the 
old French monarchy or Russian Czardom. The real 
danger is the importation of ideas and ideals totally un- 
suited to our institutions into a government and a society 
to which they do not apply. It is absurd to talk of “class 
war” where there are no classes in the older European 
sense. It is absurd to talk of revolution in a government 
which rests on’ the consent of the governed; where the 
cure for any evil is to get enough people to vote against 
it. Self-government could hardly go further than it does 
in the United States. All this wild talk about over- 
throwing the government by force is ridiculous. But 
there is one thing which is not ridiculous. It is the sub- 
version of the government in accordance with ideals wholly 
antagonistic to the principles on which it was founded. 
This country was established on the principle of codpera~ 
tive individualism. It is proposed to translate that into 
bureaucratic socialism. It is this insidious danger we face. 

Our institutions were established for one kind of people 
and on one set of principles, but unless the movement is 
checked they are likely to come into the hands of another. 
We have to fear not so much anarchy as more subtle 
and even more subversive agencies, disguised sometimes 
as socialism, sometimes even as humanitarianism. It 
takes the form familiar to these classes, that of highly cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic government, the abandonment of 
that sturdy individualism on which our society was based, 
in favor of dependence and dictatorship, of reliance on the 
mass to do what its component parts cannot or will not do 
for themselves. 

It has been observed — by a European —that the 
people of that continent are essentially unfitted for, and 
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at heart distrustful of, democracy. They prefer the strong 
man or the strong government. Of that he has given a 
score of instances which will readily occur to any one. 
From Bismarck to Mussolini, from Frederick the Great 
to Napoleon, these people, he observes, have always wor- 
shipped the dictator. They do not understand or appre- 
ciate men like Washington and Lincoln; they cannot quite 
grasp the idea of democracy; they do not understand the 
differentiation of executive, legislative and judicial func- 
tions. They prefer to personify all three in one individual. 
They wish to be governed, not to govern themselves. 
They look to the State, not to themselves, for guidance 
and governance and support; and there can be no ques- 
tion, as we look about us, that these ideas have acquired 
much following among us. Even the demand for direct 
action looks to that so-called ‘democratic imperialism” 
of Napoleon III. 

If this be true it goes far to explain the problem and to 
point the answer. That answer lies in political education. 
It lies not so much in the replacement of the old ideas and 
ideals by the new, but in the interpretation of the old by 
the new; for that, and not the radical programme, is true 
democracy, as men are beginning to perceive. It means 
parties, not “blocs’’; it means popular democratic leaders, 
not proletarian dictators; it means practical experiment, 
not doctrinaire revolution. This means time. It is not 
easy. It will take at least another generation; it may 
take more. The original settlers of this country had more 
than. a thousand years of practical education of self- 
government in some form. From it they drew a system 
which depends not on some outside power, not upon a 
super-State, or upon a national hero, not upon a code of 
laws or upon a dictator, but upon the people themselves. 
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It assumed that those people were intelligent, politically 
acute and active, self-reliant, independent. If, then, that 
system is to maintain itself, there is but one way to do 
it — to make a people of that sort. It is necessary to 
educate, and educate, and educate again. It is necessary 
to recreate America, not by the acceptance of European 
doctrines and ideas but by the assimilation of these new 
elements into the current of American life and thought; 
not by the melting-pot but by transmutation, or what we 
call “assimilation.” 


De 


This idea of “assimilation” is not new. It has occupied 
the attention of every statesman from the first President 
of the United States to the latest occupant of that office. 
“My opinion with respect to emigration,” wrote Wash- 
ington, “is that, except of useful mechanics, and some 
particular descriptions of men or professions, there is no 
need of encouragement; while the policy or advantage of 
its taking place in a body (I mean the settling of them in 
a body) may be much questioned; for by so doing they 
retain the language, habits, and principles, good or bad, 
which they bring with them. Whereas by an admixture 
with our people, they, or their descendants, get assimil- 
ated to our customs, measures, and laws; in a word soon 
become one people.” 

In that phrase “one people” is the clue to the whole 
problem of the immigrant. Writing almost exactly a 
hundred years later Roosevelt declared, “We must 
Americanize in every way, in speech, in political ideas, 
and principles. . . . Where immigrants, or sons of im- 
migrants, do not heartily and in good faith throw in their 
lot with us, but cling to the speech, the customs, the ways 
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of life and the habits of thought of the Old World which 
they have left, they thereby harm both themselves and 
us... . Ifthe immigrant tries to retain his old language, 
in a few generations it becomes a barbarous jargon; if he 
tries to retain his old customs and ways of life, in a few 
generations he becomes an uncouth boor.... If he 
wishes ever to amount to anything, he must throw himself 
heart and soul, and without reservation, into the new life 
into which he has come. . . . He must revere only our 
flag; not only must it come first, but no other flag should 
even come second.” 

Such is the Declaration of Independence, not only 
against Europe but against “‘alienism”, to which not 
merely native-born Americans but multitudes of these 
newcomers have subscribed. It was long questioned by 
European observers whether the United States could be 
regarded, or ever could become, a nation. To that ques- 
tion the late War gave one answer, an answer which for 
its time and purpose must have been conclusive even to 
its enemies. To that question the majority of those who 
have found homes and livelihood or even fortune in this 
country furnish another answer of like sort. Despite those 
who see here only an opportunity to provide resources to 
return to the lands of their birth; despite those highly 
vocal minorities who see in the United States a weapon 
to use against their enemies in Old World quarrels — 
with which this country has little concern or none — there 
can be no question that, if the country is not swamped by 
immigration, it will succeed in its tremendous enterprise 
of welding a nation out of its heterogeneous elements. 

To that state of mind “citizenship”, in the sense of 
mere legal naturalization, is but the culmination, the 
outward form, of the inner spirit. The real cement of 
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nationality is not that, but “like-mindedness”, that is, 
the spiritual acceptance of a part in society and politics 
which has but little to do with formal adherence to a 
system which too many of those who go through that 
formality neither understand nor appreciate. The better 
part of wisdom would seem to be to withhold that out- 
ward form until the spirit of Americanism is bred in their 
lives. It is often said that this is impossible; that from 
such a congeries of peoples it is vain to hope for patriotism, 
in the usual sense. To that piece of pessimism, were there 
no other proof, the events of the years of war have given 
the answer. With all the expressions of sympathy with 
this power or that in the European conflict, with all the 
regrettable incidents which arose from them, no one who 
looked on the armies which this country poured into the 
conflict could have any doubt but that, whatever the 
origin of those soldiers or their ancestors, these young men 
were Americans. 

It is easy for those who have no sympathy for America, 
or for patriotism, or for any of those sentiments by which 
nations live, to sneer at this as antiquated, as absurd, as 
unworthy serious consideration by “forward-looking” 
souls above the “provincial”, “parochial” motives of 
these “‘outworn” doctrines. It is easy to sneer at any- 
thing. But it is not easy to dispose of the question thus. 
And, whatever the future may bring forth, there has not 
as yet appeared any real substitute for that sentiment of 
solidarity, that passion for common action, that love for 
the things which are our own and the life we live with and 
among our fellows, the custom and habit of every-day 
existence, and those deeper springs of action, self-sacrifice 
and devotion to something greater than ourselves, greater, 
indeed, than the sum of us all, which we call patriotism. 
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There are two hopes even of the “unassimilated.” The 
one is the children — and the grandchildren! The other 
is that, at bottom, most men desire a certain share in 
managing their own affairs; that they are individualists 
in their private concerns. It is possible to make them see 
that the principle of government is extending into public 
matters something of the qualities which they prefer in 
their own lives. There is another hope. It is the pride of 
their new nationality. “The chief objection to these 
people,” remarked an officer on a great steamship line, 
“is that when they make enough money to go back to 
their home country for a visit they are insolent.” It is 
not a pleasing quality, insolence, but it reveals the fact 
that, with all their romantic affection for the land of their 
birth, they have a pride in the land of their adoption. 
“T don’t know what you do to these people,” observed 
another to a group of Americans, “but it is a good job, 
however you manage it.” 

“Dese bootleggers about my house,” observed one of 
these newer arrivals, “dey are notting but tirty bums. 
Not ’Merican citizens. Me,” he added with conscious 
pride, “me, I’m ’Merican citizen.” 

“In Europe,” observed another, “what is it? You go 
few miles, you have to spik ’nother langwitch. In my 
country, anywhere you go dey spik Englitch just as good 
as me.” It is in no small measure this spirit which makes 
Americans. It-is only necessary to turn it into terms of 
politics to ensure stability and continuance. 

This leads to another question which has not received 
the attention which it deserves. It is the question of 
naturalization. There is no country in the world which 
contains so great a proportion of inhabitants who are not 
citizens. No single fact brought out by the statistics com- 
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piled at the beginning of the War was more striking than 
the number of those among us who not only were not 
citizens but who had no intention of becoming citizens. 
No circumstance is more significant of the spirit and 
attitude of these than that fact. It reveals that they re- 
gard the United States not as their political, much less 
their “spiritual”, home, but merely as the land in which 
they make their living, or even as the source of money to 
be sent or spent in the lands of their origin. And among 
the many problems raised by this question of “immigra- 
tion” may well be set this issue of those who are already 
here. 
6. 

For it is evident that we have to do with a new country 
in a different sense than that we commonly conceive; not 
the United States of our forefathers, not even the United 
States of a generation since. A hundred years ago, despite 
the continental and African elements in its population, 
this country was predominantly Anglo-Saxon. Three 
quarters of a century ago it was invaded by liberal Ger- 
mans fleeing from Prussian domination, and by Irish 
fleeing from famine. Later it added to its electorate the 
enfranchised Negroes. Later still, beside the continual 
stream of immigrants from northern and western Europe, 
it was invaded by a new migration from southern and 
eastern Europe and Asia Minor. It even came to include 
an appreciable population of Mexicans and Asiatics. 
Later still it added women to the electorate. It is, then, 
apparent that those now entitled to exercise the franchise 
are very different from those who created the republic 
and directed its course through the first fifty years of its 
existence. 

Meanwhile the world has altered in its condition, in its 
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mode of life and thought, and in its political arrangements. 
In some ways the United States has been able to hold 
aloof from those changes; in some ways it has been 
brought into close touch with them. More and more in 
the past few years it has come closer to Europe, and has 
become more intimately bound up with world politics. 
More and more, in consequence, the language, the ideas, 
the theories, the practices of European politics have been 
introduced by the incoming thousands, by the foreign 
language press which has sprung up to meet their de- 
mand, and by mentors from abroad who have found a 
fertile field for their arguments and their activities among 
all the newer elements of the electorate. 

It is apparent that the whole situation of political life 
has changed; and nowhere is that change more evident 
than in the emergence of an infinite number of organiza- 
tions which in one way or another seek to inform, or- 
ganize and lead these new political elements in the 
direction which their promoters wish to see our govern- 
ment take. Some of these organizations are of the highest 
and most beneficent character. Some of them, as we have 
begun to perceive, are, consciously or unconsciously — 
and the latter are, if possible, more dangerous than the 
former — wholly subversive of the principles upon which 
our government is based. Many of them indeed have no 
conception of those principles; many more are frankly 
opposed to them. But, beneficent or the contrary, they 
appeal to the elements among us of small political knowl- 
edge and less political experience on equal terms with the 
precepts of the founders of the republic. To some of those 
elements it is apparent they appeal with even greater 
force. To many it has seemed almost hopeless to combat 
this tremendous danger. To many more it has seemed 
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that we are destined to have our whole structure go down > 
before the attacks now made on it. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to point out the folly 
and weakness and mistakes of any given society. It was 
the stock in trade of those who opposed monarchy and 
aristocracy. It is the stock in trade of those who oppose 
democracy. Denunciation always attracts more attention 
than constructive proposals; and he who wishes notoriety 
needs only to attack some one or something with sufficient 
bitterness. It is the meat which publicity and its ex- 
ponents feed upon. There is but one thing which excels 
as a bid for attention — to commit a crime and be found 
out. But, apart from the agreeable sensations which it 
may arouse in the breast of a sensation-loving public, it is 
of no especial value. Least of all in this case, for this is 
no dire warning of the approaching destruction of a de- 
cadent nation. 

The case is not as hopeless as it seems to one who views 
the seething population of east side New York, or the 
industrial centres, or the vagaries of individual constitu- 
encies from time to time. There are many forces making 
for improvement and for solidarity. There is the fact 
that most men desire, on the whole, to do “the right 
thing”, that they are, in the main, honest and kindly — 
and sensible! They do not take political nonsense too 
seriously. There is the natural common interest of men 
under the same government to pull together against the 
rest of the world. There is the influence of social custom 
and tradition, of use and habit; there are sports and 
amusements. There are the churches. There is the 
great, all-pervasive power of the schools, on which the 
chief burden rests. There are, above all, time and expe- 
rience. Only — and this is the heart of the problem — 
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so many of these are devoted to the perpetuation of ideas 
and ideals distinctively not American. Too many find in 
their very unlikeness, or even opposition, to Americanism 
the basis of their existence, perpetuating differences by 
every means in their power, by language, by what we 
have learned to call propaganda, by appeals to racial, even 
religious, sentiments to make a class apart from the general 
current of American life and thought. 

They are the minority, we may hope the lessening 
minority. We must see that they are the lessening minor- 
ity. For if the nation is to survive with the qualities 
which we believe in, the efforts of the great majority to 
convert the minority must be at least as vigorous as that 
of the minority to remain apart and different. We must 
see that our language, our laws, our form of government, 
our social standards, our conceptions of politics, shall be 
the matter of propaganda at least as active as that of this 
minority, and that the United States shall not be either 
a dumping ground or a battle ground for alien elements 
or their doctrines, a mere experiment station for senti- 
mentalism, or its freedom and tolerance a cloak for the 
machinations of its enemies. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, one of the ablest 
observers of American life declared that “there has ap- 
peared in great force, and for the first time on American 
soil, the dependent, state-managed laborer of Europe, 
who declines to take care of himself in the old American 
fashion. When he is out of work, or does not like his 
work, he looks about, and asks his fellow citizens sullenly, 
if not menacingly, what they are going to do about it. 
He has brought with him, too, what is called ‘the labor 
problem’, probably the most un-American of all the 
problems which American society has to work over 
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to-day”. This situation he attributed to the tariff policy 
of the United States, with its government control of in- 
dustry by opening or closing markets. 

Whether his diagnosis of the cause was correct, or 
whether his analysis of the situation was complete, it is 
apparent that the problem of looking to the government 
for aid is not now confined to his day, to the protected 
interests or even to industrial fields. It is far more con- 
spicuous than it.was a quarter of a century ago. It has 
invaded other realms than those of manufacturing. It 
has been enormously reinforced not only by “‘state- 
managed” laborers, but by those to whom even the word 
“State” has been unknown save as a symbol of the police, 
the tax gatherer and the official, and to whom self-govern- 
ment was as alien as public hygiene. It is to this element 
we must appeal. It is this element which we must raise 
to citizenship. It is this element we must educate, social- 
ize, even, in some cases, civilize. It is this element we 
must keep out. For here is the problem of “immigra- 
tion.” 

For we cannot emphasize too strongly that it is with 
a new America we have to deal. How different it is from 
what it was, any one even of middle age can easily per- 
ceive. To some minds it is better. In some directions it 
is obviously better; in others it is obviously not so good; 
but, better or worse, it will never be the same again. 
Materially it is infinitely stronger, richer, more ‘“ad- 
vanced.” In culture it is questionable whether it equals 
the standards of three-quarters of a century ago. It is 
certain that it does not contain, let us say, as many out- 
standing men of letters as it did then. It is questionable 
whether it contains even as many statesmen as it did then. 

Now that it has checked the influx of those elements 
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which have contributed to this situation, its obvious duty 
is to build up again a “native” culture which shall, at 
least, equal that which it once had. That this process has 
begun, no one who looks about him can much doubt. 
That it will be long and slow and difficult, he can doubt 
still less. For America is beginning again. It is begin- 
ning in the hope that the new America will be better as 
well as stronger than the old. Holding to the great tra- 
ditions of its past, learning from the experience of the 
Old World, from the experiments of the practical men of 
affairs, even from the theories of the doctrinaires, it 
presses forward in accordance with the genius of its 
people. If it falls short of the dreams of the idealists, if 
it goes beyond the limited vision of the materialists, that, 
too, is part of its traditional attitude. And if, as some 
believe, it is destined to take over the leadership of the 
European world, it need not, on that account, take with 
it the errors and the fallacies which threaten to cost the 
Old World that leadership. 
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